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THE EARTH AS A WHOLE 


Shape.—The earth is a huge sphere. 
If it could be viewed from high up in the 
sky, it would appear circular like the sun or 
the full moon. As only a very small portion 
of its surface can be seen at one time, it 
appears to be flat. Punch a little hole in a 
large piece of paper. Hold the paper in front 
of the school globe so that all its surface is 
hidden except the little bit seen through the 
hole. The part which can be seen appears 
flat. That is because so little of the whole 
surface of the globe can be seen at one time. 

No man has ever been able to go far enough 
above the earth’s surface to see it as a sphere. 
Yet several facts prove 
that it is round. Men 
have travelled right 
around it. Moreover, 
when the earth comes 
between the sun and 
the moon, the shadow 
which it casts on the 
moon is always circu- 
lar. When aship puts 
out to sea, the hull is 
the first part of it to 
disappear. The tops 
of the masts or the 
funnels and the trail 
of smoke can be seen long after the hull is 
hidden. As the masts of the ship will always 
disappear in the same length of time, no 
matter in what direction the ship is travel- 
ling, the earth must be a sphere. 

Size.—The distance around the earth, or 
the length of its circumference, is about 
25,000 miles. This means that travelling in 
a train at fifty miles an hour, day and night 
without a stop, it would take twenty whole 
days to complete a journey around the world, 
if such a journey were possible. As the earth 
is not a perfect sphere, the longest distance 
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around it east and west is forty-two miles 
greater than the longest distance around it 
north and south. 

Surface.—The surface of the earth is 
partly land and partly water. Of course, 
there is land underneath all the water, no 
matter how deep the water may be. Land 


underlies the great oceans, which in some 
places are more than five miles deep, just 
as it underlies the smallest stream or pond. 
Bodies of water on the earth are just hollows 
filled with water. 

By far the greater part of the globe is 
covered with water. 


In fact, only about 
one-quarter of its sur- 
face is dry land. The 
Pacific Ocean alone is 
considerably larger in 
area than all the land 
in the world. 

The land which 
forms part of the 
earth’s surface is not 
in a single large block. 
It is divided by the 
oceans into two great 
masses. One of these 
masses is formed by 
the two continents of 
North America and South America. ‘These 
continents are called the New World, 
because they became known to our fore- 
fathers only a few hundred years ago. 
The other contains the three continents of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, which are called 
the Old World. Since Europe and Asia 
form really a continuous land mass, these two 
continents are often considered as one, under 
the name Eurasia. 

Besides these two huge masses of land, 
there is the comparatively small continent 
of Australasia, lying far to the south-east of 
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Asia. It is entirely separated by the ocean 
from all the other continents. 

These continents, however, do not contain 
all the land in the world, even if the islands 
which lie close to their shores are included 
in them. There is another great mass of 
land far to the south. It is called the 
Antarctic Continent. Very little is known 
about it, for it is covered deep with ice and 
snow, and is, therefore, quite useless to man. 

Then, too, there are thousands of islands 
in the oceans which are so far from any of the 
continents that they cannot be considered 
part of any of them. They range in size 
from tiny islets, too small to be shown 
upon a map, to large islands like Hawai. 
Their combined area, however, is much less 
than that of Australasia. 

The oceans are not entirely separated from 
one another. They are all connected, so that 
it is possible for a ship to reach any seaport 
in the world by passing, if necessary, from 
ocean to ocean. 

The shores of the Arctic Ocean are formed 
by the northern coasts of Asia, Europe, and 
North America. Between Asia and North 
America is a narrow strait, called Bering 
Sirait, which connects the Arctic and Pacific 
Oceans. The much wider gap between 
Europe and North America connects the 
Arctic Ocean with the Atlantic Ocean. This 
gap is broken by the large island of Greenland 
lying close to the coast of North America, 
and by the smaller island of Iceland farther 
to the east. 

The west coast of the American continents 
forms the eastern shore of the Pacific Ocean, 
while the east coasts of Asia and Australia 
are its western limits. The Southern Pacific 
is studded with thousands of beautiful 
islands. 

The Atlantic Ocean extends southward 
from the Arctic Ocean between the east 
coasts of the American continents and the 
west coasts of Europe and Africa. It is 
much narrower than the great Pacific. 
Since, however, it lies between the continents 
of North America and Europe, in which 
live the most progressive nations of the 
world, the number of ships plying on its 


waters is very great. The Indian Ocean 
lies in the basin formed by Africa on the 
west, Asia on the north, and Australasia on 
the east. 

South of Africa, Australasia, and South 
America there is no dividing line between 
the oceans. A ship can sail right around the 
world to the south of these continents with- 
out meeting land at all. 

The most southerly parts of the Pacific, 
Atlantic, and Indian Oceans form the 
Antarctic Ocean. It surrounds the unknown 
Antarctic Continent. No one knows how 
much of this area is land and how much is 
water. Thick ice covers all the land and 
extends over part of the water. Its edge 
forms a steep cliff of ice, sometimes hundreds 
of feet high. It is difficult to find a place in 
this cliff where it is possible to make a 
landing. 

Rotation, Axis, Poles, Equator.—Just as 
the school globe, which is a good model of 
the earth on a small scale, turns, or rotates, 
on a wire, so the earth rotates about a line 
running through it. Of course, this line is 
purely imaginary, the earth turning in the 
same way that a baseball whirls when thrown 
by an expert pitcher. This line is called the 
axis of the earth. The two points on the 
surface of the earth about which it whirls 
are called the poles. These points are located 
at the ends of theaxis. The North Star, or 
Pole Star, as it is also called, is always over 
the north pole. The south pole is at the 
opposite side of the earth. 

Both poles have been reached. In 1909 
Robert Peary, a daring United States sailor, 
reached the north pole. About three years 
later a bold Norwegian explorer named Roald 
Amundsen succeeded in reaching the south 
pole. Captain Scott, of the British Navy, 
also reached the south pole just a few months 
after Amundsen, but perished on the return 
journey. 

When we speak of a man going north, we 
mean that he is moving directly towards the 
north pole, no matter where he happens to be 
on the earth’s surface. In the same way, 
south means towards the south pole. Half- 
way between the two poles is an imaginary 
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line joining all the points in the world which 
are equally distant from the two poles. This 
line is called the equator. The equator is an 
east and west line. Standing upon the 
equator and facing the north pole, the east 
lies to the right, the west to the left. 

The Hemispheres.—The line of the equa- 
tor cuts the surface of the globe into two 
equal parts. These are called hemispheres. 
The Northern Hemisphere is the half of the 
world lying between the equator and the 
north pole. The Southern Hemisphere lies 
between the equator and the south pole. 

Most of the land in the world lies in the 
Northern Hemisphere, which includes North 





The Northern Hemisphere 


America, Europe, and Asia. The Southern 
Hemisphere is nothing but water, with the 
exception of part of the continents of Africa 
and South America, all Australia, Antarctica, 
and some islands. The Northern Hemi- 
sphere is often called the Land Hemisphere 
and the Southern Hemisphere the Water 
Hemisphere. 

The earth is also divided into hemispheres 
by a line drawn around it through the poles. 
The hemisphere which contains the conti- 
nents of North and South Americais called the 
Western Hemisphere. The other half is 
called the Hastern Hemisphere. See page 10. 

Latitude and Longitude.—In marking the 
location of a man’s farm it may be said to be 


so many miles east or west or north or south 
of a certain city or town. Location is always 
determined by comparing a place with some 
other place whose situation is definitely 
known. 

In the same way, places on the earth’s 
surface are located by comparison with 
certain fixed points. North and south 
locations are made by comparison with 
the position of the equator. Distance from 
the equator is called latitude. This distance, 
however, is not usually expressed in miles. 
The term degree is used. A degree is the 
three-hundred-and-sixtieth part of the cir- 
cumference of a circle. Since the circum- 





The Southern Hemisphere 


ference of the earth is about 25,000 miles, a 
degree of latitude is about sixty-nine miles 
in length. Instead of the word “degrees,” 
the symbol ° is generally used. 

All places north of the equator are said 
to be in north latitude; all places south of the 
equator are in south latitude. Since the 
distance from the equator to either pole is 
one-quarter of the circumference of the 
earth, there are 90° of north latitude and 
90° of south latitude. These are numbered 
from 0° at the equator to 90° at the poles. 

The globe and maps of countries show 
lines indicating latitude. These lines are 
called parallels of latitude, since they are all 
parallel to the equator. 
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But to locate the position of a place on 
the earth’s surface, it is necessary to know not 
only the parallel of latitude on which it lies, 
but also its position on that parallel. 
This is indicated by means of meridians of 
longitude. These are lines running directly 
north and south from pole to pole. A 
degree of longitude is zéy of the distance 
around the earth on any parallel of latitude. 
At the equator, the distance between two 
meridians 1° apart is roughly 35 of 
25,000 miles. The distance represented by 
1° of longitude becomes less and less as the 
poles are approached, until at last all the 
meridians meet at the poles. For this 
reason, we cannot find so easily the distance 
in miles which is represented by a degree of 
longitude. It varies from about sixty-nine 
miles at the equator to nothing at the 
poles. 

The meridian which passes through Green- 
wich is chosen by the British people as the one 
with which to compare all the others. The 
reason for this choice is that the Royal Ob- 
servatory is located at Greenwich, in London, 
England. This prime meridian, or first meri- 
dian, as it is called, is numbered 0°. All 
places east of this are in east longitude until 
at 180° the opposite side of the earth is 
reached. All west of the prime meridian, as 
far as 180°, are in west longitude. 

By the use of these two sets of circles 
upon the globe it is possible with little 
trouble to locate any spot on the earth’s 
surface. 

The Tropics and the Torrid Zone.— 
The lines known as the Tropic of Cancer and 
the Tropic of Capricorn are really parallels of 
latitude. The Tropic of Cancer is the 
parallel of 233° north latitude, and the 
Tropic of Capricorn is that of 235° south 
latitude. The distance between the tropics 
is more than 3200 miles—a distance about 
equal to the width of the Dominion of 
Canada along its southern boundary. 

The wide belt which girdles the earth 
-between the two tropics is called the Torrid 
Zone. Thisis the warmest part of the earth’s 
surface. Every day in the year within the 
Torrid Zone the sun rises high in’ the sky, 


so that its rays beat down almost directly 
upon that part of the earth at all seasons 
of the year. Within the tropics there is no 
winter season, and, except on the tops of high 
mountains, frost and snow are unknown. 
Downpours of rain are common in this hot 
central belt. Plants flourish in such a hot, 
moist area, so that the land within the 
Torrid Zone is for the most part covered 
with a dense and luxuriant vegetation. 

The Arctic and Antarctic Circles and the 
Temperate Zones.—Far to the north of 
the Tropic of Cancer is the Arctic Circle. 
It is the parallel of 663° north latitude. 
Far to the south of the Tropic of Capricorn 
is the Antarctic Circle—the parallel of 663° 
south latitude. Between the Tropic of 
Cancer and the Arctic Circle is the North 
Temperate Zone. That part of the earth’s 
surface between the Tropic of Capricorn and 
the Antarctic Circle is the South Temperate 
Zone. 

In general, the Temperate Zones have less 
hot weather than has the Torrid Zone. The 
sun’s rays, even in summer, do not fall so 
directly upon the surface of the earth in the 
Temperate Zones, and so do not heat it to so 
high a temperature. The rainfall is not so 
great. Instead of warm weather the year 
around, as in the Torrid Zone, the Temperate 
Zones have distinct warm and cold seasons— 
our summer and winter. 

The Frigid Zones.—The area surrounding 
the north pole and bounded on the south 
by the Arctic Circle is called the North 
Frigid Zone. In this part of the world the 
winters are extremely long and cold and 
dark, while the summers are so short that 
the ground thaws out for only a few inches 
below the surface. Only a few people live 
in the North Frigid Zone. 

The South Frigid Zone is the area between 
the Antarctic Circle and the south pole. 
It is even more bleak and desolate than the 
Arctic regions. ‘The south pole is surrounded 
by a vast expanse of ice, hundreds of feet 
thick. No people at all live in this area. 
Even animals are much rarer than in the 
far north, and a few hardy species of birds 
are almost the only living things to be found. 
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There is, of course, no sudden change in 
temperature or seasons at the dividing lines 
between these zones. The change is very 
gradual indeed. For instance, there is little 
difference in temperature or in seasons 

North Pole 











South Pole 


areas, however, may be mentioned: forest 
areas, in which there is sufficient heat and 
moisture to allow the growth of trees; grass- 
lands, where, owing to a smaller supply of 
water, trees are absent, but where grasses 


North Pole 





South Pole 


The Zones 


between the southern part of the North 
Temperate Zone and the northern part of the 
Torrid Zone, or between the northern part of 
the North Temperate Zone and the southern 
part of the North Frigid Zone. 

Land Life.— Wherever there is enough 
soil, heat, sunshine, and moisture to 
allow them to grow, plants are found. 
Many plants are of great importance to 
man, since they provide him with materials 
for food, clothing, shelter, and tools, and 
because they provide food for animals, which 
also help to supply his needs. 

All plants do not require the same kind of 
soil, or the same amount of heat, sunshine, 
and moisture. Some flourish in the warm, 
moist regions of the earth; others cannot 
endure the continuous heat of the tropics. 
Some are adapted to a dry, hot climate; 
others to a wet, cold climate. Therefore 
plants vary widely in different parts of 
the world. 

It would be impossible even to attempt to 
describe fully the many varieties, or even the 
chief varieties, of plants found upon the 
earth. Three main types of vegetation 


find enough for their needs; and deserts, in 
which, since there is little or no moisture, 
only a few plants which are able to with- 
stand drought can grow. 





On the Border of a Pine Forest—Northern Canada 


These great vegetation areas, of course, 
are not separated from one another by 
definite lines. Between dense forests and 
adjoining grass-lands is always an area in 
which both trees and grasses are found. 
Between grass-lands and deserts there is a 
similar area in which the grass gradually 
grows thinner and poorer as the desert is 
approached. 
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/ In the extreme north the great ice-cap 
surrounding the pole prohibits all plant life. 
This area is, therefore, a real desert, and, 
indeed, is called the ice-desert. 

Farther south the sun is warm enough to 
thaw the surface of the ground during the 
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The Musk-ox 


The musk-ox is found on the tundra of Northern Canada. 


] It is now 
protected, as there is danger of its becoming extinct. 


short summer, and a few plants, chiefly 
mosses, lichens, and low bushes, grow. 
The desolate, frozen plains of the far north 
are called tundras. They are found along 
the northern coasts of North America, 
Europe, and Asia. The inhabitants of the 
tundra depend upon animals for food and 
clothing, as the land produces little or no 
vegetation fit for human food. 

Still farther south, in the northern part of 
the Temperate Zone, is a broad belt of 
forest. The trees composing it are adapted 
to life in a cold climate. Among them are 
found the pine, the hemlock, the spruce, 
the poplar, the birch, and the willow. There 
are in the northern forest many fur-bearing 
and other animals such as the elk and the 
moose, and hunting is the chief occupation 
of its few inhabitants. Lumbering is also 
carried on along its southern border, where 
the trees are largest and nearest to settle- 
ments of people. 


South of the northern forest is a forest of 
a different character, in which broad-leaved 
hardwoods, such as the oak, the beech, and 
the maple, are found. These trees require 
much rain. Consequently, these hardwood 
forests are found chiefly along the coasts, 
or in inland areas into which rain-bearing 
winds can penetrate. In the drier districts, 
as in the central part of North America, are 
found broad grass-lands. 

By far the greater part of the North 
Temperate Zone consists of the areas of 
northern forest, hardwood forest, and grass- 
lands. Where the forest has been cleared, 
or where the grass-lands have been brought 
under cultivation, crops of grain, fodder 
plants, fruits, and vegetables are grown. 
The cultivated plants of the Temperate 
Zone are the best food plants of the world. 
The grass-lands provide rich pasturage for 
sheep, horses, and cattle. In addition, the for- 





Photo Gan, a ‘Galloway? Nays 
A Giant Cactus 
The cactus is an example of desert vegetation. 

est provides plenty of good lumber for build- 
ing and tools. These are some reasons why the 
most progressive and prosperous peoples 
of the world live in the Temperate Zone. 

The Temperate forest changes in character 
towards the Tropic of Cancer. Many trees 
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unknown farther north, such as palms and 
palmettos, make their appearance. Such a 
forest is called a sub-tropical forest. 

The regions near the tropics have but 
one season of heavy rainfall a year. At 
that time grass and flowers spring up with 
great rapidity and grow to immense size. 
But after the rains are over, the great heat 
soon withers the vegetation. The dried 
grass, however, still provides nourishing food 
for animals. Such tropical grass-lands are 
called savannas. They are often dotted 
with clumps of small trees, giving them a 
beautiful, park-like appearance. The savan- 
nas are the home of many large, grass- 
eating animals, as well as the flesh-eaters, 
such as lions and tigers, which prey upon 
them. Hunting and cattle-raising are the chief 
occupations of the people of the savannas. 

In the Torrid Zone, wherever the rainfall 
is abundant, the great heat and_ bright 
sunshine favor rapid growth, and tangled 
forests and jungles extend for many miles. 
In them, owing to the denseness of the 
forest, both people and ground animals 
are comparatively few. There are, however, 
many birds and insects, and a large number 
of animals adapted to life among the trees. 
There are tree-frogs, tree-snakes, tree-lizards, 
and monkeys in great numbers. 

Passing through the Southern Hemisphere 
from the south pole to the Torrid Zone, the 
same vegetation areas occur in about the 
same order—ice-desert, tundra, temperate 
forest, sub-tropical forest, savanna, and 
tropical forest. 

There are, however, several large regions 
where vegetation is almost entirely absent 
because of the lack of rain. The vegetation 
of such desert areas consists entirely of 
plants able to endure long periods of drought. 
The cactus, for instance, has thick, fleshy 
stems in which it stores up water. Since 
there are so few plants in the desert, there 
ean be little animal life there. There are 
only a few small animals and snakes which 
prey upon the animals, and some insects and 
the lizards and birds which eat them. All 
the continents contain a certain amount of 
desert-land. 


Wherever underground water comes to the 
surface of the desert, or wherever a stream 
flows into it from some wetter district, the 
vegetation becomes more abundant. Low 
bushes and dwarf trees, with occasional 
stretches of grass-land, are found. Such an 
area is called a semi-desert. It generally 
forms a border around the almost lifeless 
desert. In it live a few people, who wander 
about with their flocks in search of pasture. 

In mountainous regions vegetation is 
affected not only by latitude and rainfall but 
also by altitude. A snow-capped mountain 
in the Torrid Zone shows a series of different 
vegetations. At its base is a dense, tropical 
forest. Above this is a belt of temperate 
forest, while still higher up, the trees become 
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dwarfed, and there are many shrubs and 
bushes. In the high valleys there are 
meadows of rich grass. Between the grassy 
meadows and the level of perpetual snow is 
a belt of mosses and lichens, much resembling 
the tundra of the far north. Above the 
tundra belt is a true ice-desert. In climbing 
such a mountain, one passes through a 
tropical, a temperate, and a cold zone, just as 
in passing from the equator to the pole. This 
of course, is due to the fact that the tempera- 
ture steadily falls as a greater height is 
reached. 

Ocean Life.—Although the ocean is often 
spoken of as ‘‘a waste of waters,’’ yet it 
teemed with life long before land animals or 
plants made their appearance upon our 
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planet. Remains of sea- 
weeds and marine animals, 
which are known as fosszls, 
are found in older rocks 
than any which contain 
fossils of land life. To- 
day the ocean is the home 
of an incredible number 
of plants and animals. 
As a matter of fact, there 
is a far greater number of 
them, and a much larger 
variety, in the sea than 
upon the land. 

Nor must the life upon 
the ocean be _ forgotten. 
Many varieties of birds 
obtain their food from it 
and spend the greater part 
of their lives either flying 
over it or swimming on its 
surface. Among the best 
known are the graceful gull, 
the awkward penguin, the 
greatest of all ocean- 
swimming birds, and the 
huge albatross, the largest 
of all sea-birds. 

The vegetation of the sea 
ranges from tiny plants, too 
small to be seen without 
the help of a microscope, to 
huge growths which would 
measure a quarter of a mile 
in length if stretched out 
straight. Sea-weeds grow 
in all latitudes, even in the 
polar sea. The larger varie- 
ties cling to the rocks in 
shallow water close to land, 
or float unattached in quiet 
areas of deep water. They 
form marine forests, in 
which dwell countless mil- 
lions of sea-animals, such 
as molluscs, jelly-fishes, sea- 
worms, and crabs, as well 
as fish of all sizes which 
prey upon these animals 
and upon one another. 
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Sea-weed serves many useful purposes. 
Some varieties provide palatable food for 
man. Others furnish the raw material from 
which paper can be made. From certain 
species valuable chemicals, such as iodine, can 
be extracted. From other varieties the Japan- 
ese make a strong glue, with which they 
stiffen the paper used for making fans and 
screens. Sea-weed is a good fertilizer, and 
is much used for this purpose by farmers near 
the coast. 

The animal life which is found in the ocean 
ranges from microscopic animals of the 
simplest type to the huge whale, the largest 
of all living creatures. The sponges, found 
chiefly in the warm waters of the tropical 
seas, are really the skeletons of sea-animals 
of a low type. Stranger still is another 
creature also found in the warm tropical 
waters—the coral polyp. It is a very tiny 
sea-animal, which builds up its minute body 
with lime extracted from the sea-water. The 
beautiful coral, so familiar to all, consists of 
the bodies of millions of coral polyps. The 
bodies of these polyps form massive founda- 
tions of coral in the shallow water close to 
the coast of a continent, around an island, 
or upon a submarine volcanic peak. The 
skeletons of successive generations of polyps 
heighten the reef of coral until its top rises 
above the waves. Fragments of shells, 
pieces of coral, and sand, are piled up by the 
waves on or behind the reef, so that new 
land is made. In this manner coral islands 
are formed. Certain plants, particularly the 
coconut-palm, flourish on these islands. A 
great many even form suitable homes for 
men. 

The pearl oyster provides us with an 
even more beautiful substance than coral. 
These oysters coat the inside of their shells 
with a bright glittering covering. This sub- 
stance we call mother-of-pearl. Pearls are 
composed of the same substance deposited 
about some irritating object, such as a grain 
of sand, which has found its way inside the 
animal’s shell. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the common 
oyster, so delicious as food. Vast quantities 
of these are consumed, the people of London, 


England, alone eating more than a billion 
each year. Yet the number consumed by 
man is probably not so great as the number 
eaten by the many varieties of sea-animals. 
Fortunately oysters multiply very rapidly. 
A single oyster lays from sixteen to sixty 
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million eggs in one season. Oysters reach 
their full growth when they are three or four 
years old. 

No list of sea-delicacies would be complete 
unless it included the lobster and his close 
relatives, the crab, the shrimp, and the 
prawn. All these belong to a single family 
with hard, armor-like shells. The lobster 
is caught with traps baited with meat or 
dead fish and set on the bottom not far from 
shore. Each trap is big enough to hold 
several lobsters. Every few days the traps 
are hauled up and emptied. The lobsters 
are kept in floating cages until enough are 
caught for a shipment to the market. The 
east coast of Canada is famous for its 
excellent lobsters. 

The ocean yields an enormous number of 
fish. Thousands of millions of pounds are 
taken annually, and the supply seems inex- 
haustible. Fish, like oysters, multiply very 
rapidly. A single codfish lays annually 
3,000,000 eggs or more. Amongst the com- 
monest of the food-fishes are the cod, the 
mackerel, the salmon, the herring, the hali- 
but, the haddock, and the sardine. This list 
names only a very small number of the varie- 
ties of sea-fish which are caught for food. 
Southern China, for instance, has so many 
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varieties that the Chinaman may have a 
different kind of fish for breakfast every day 
in the year. 

The seal, the walrus, and the whale are also 
valuable. The seal is caught mainly for its 
beautiful fur, while the hide of the walrus 
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makes magnificent leather, and its large 
tusks are valuable as ivory. Whaling used 
to be one of the most important of marine 
industries. The oil obtained from the fat of 
the whale was very valuable, and the whale- 
bone brought a good price. Lately, however, 
the increasing use of mineral oil and of metal 
substitutes for whalebone has made whaling 
much less profitable, and comparatively few 
ships are now used for this purpose. 

The harvest of the sea now ranks second 
only to the harvest of the land, and the 
reaping of the sea-harvest gives occupation to 
hundreds of thousands of men all over the 
world. 

Helps.—How do we know that the earth is spherical? 
Make a drawing of a ship sailing on the ocean, 
showing the effect of the curved surface of the earth 
upon what you can see from where you stand upon 
the shore. Which diameter of the earth is longer, 
the north-and-south, or the east-and-west? What 
is the circumference of the earth in miles? What pro- 
portion of the earth’s surface is water? Name the 





continents and oceans. What continents are washed 
by the Arctic Ocean? by the Atlantic Ocean? by the 
Pacific Ocean? by the Indian Ocean? by the Ant- 
arctic Ocean? How are the Arctic and Pacific Oceans 
connected? 

If you face towards the south pole, is the east to 
your right or to your left? Do you live in the Northern 
or Southern Hemisphere? in the Eastern or Western 
Hemisphere? Why is the Northern Hemisphere 
called the Land Hemisphere? Explain the term 
parallel of latitude. Tell in what direction run all 
lines joining the two poles. Locate on the school 
globe the prime meridian. 

Refer to the map of North America, page 25, What 
is the approximate latitude and longitude of (a) 
Hamilton? (b) Winnipeg? (c) Philadelphia? (d) 
Edmonton? Refer to the map of Asia, page 180. 
What is the approximate latitude and longitude of 
(a) Peking? (b) Lhassa? (c) Singapore? (d) Calcutta? 
How far is Leningrad north of Alexandria? Express 
your answer (a) in degrees; (6) in miles. Refer to 
the map of Africa, page 199. What is the approximate 
latitude and longitude of (a) Cairo? (b) Lake Tan- 
ganyika? (c) Cape Town? The Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland extend from 43° to 48° north latitude 
and from 48° to 55° west longitude. Explain the 
meaning of this statement. The Arctic Circle is the 
parallel of 663° north latitude. Approximately how 
many miles is it north (a) of the equator? (6) of the 
Tropic of Cancer? (c) of Calgary? (d) of Edmonton? 

What are the special features of each of the zones? 
Account for the fact that the most progressive peoples 
of the world live in the North Temperate Zone. In 
which zone do you live? From your knowledge of 
your own locality, list (a) the chief food-crops; (6) 
the most important domestic animals of this zone. 
Are any food-crops grown in the North Frigid Zone? 
What food do the Eskimos find in the far north? 
In which of the great vegetation areas of the world is 
your home? In which direction from your home is 
the tundra? the northern forest? the tropical 
jungle? 

With how many sea-birds are you familiar? Do 
any of these birds ever travel inland? Name them. 
What various uses can be made of sea-weed? Tell 
all you can about sponges. Name as many coral 
islands as you can. What articles have you seen that 
are made of mother-of-pearl? Write a brief account 
of the oyster and the lobster. What book have you 
read that deals with whaling? 


THE CONTINENT OF NORTH AMERICA 


Map Questions.—What ocean is east of North 
America? west of it? north of it? What large bay 
is on the north coast? Name two big gulfs on the 
east coast and one on the west. What strait separates 
North America from Asia? What is the largest island 


north of the continent? Name the bay and the strait 
south-west of this island. What peninsula lies between 
Hudson Bay and the Gulf of St. Lawrence? Name the 
island which partly encloses the gulf. What two 
peninsulas partly enclose the Gulf of Mexico? Where 
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are the West Indies? Name the four largest islands 
of this group. What sea lies south of them? What 
separates the Caribbean Sea from the Pacific Ocean? 
What is the narrowest part of North America? What 
two continents are joined by this narrow isthmus? 
What peninsula partly encloses the Gulf of California? 
Is the southern or northern part of the west coast of 
North America more broken? Where are the best 
harbors on the west coast? 

What are the two largest countries of North America? 
Which of these is the larger? What country lies south 
of the United States? What river flows between the 


United States and Mexico? How many countries are 
there in Central America? Name them. Where 1s 
Alaska? To what country does it belong? Name a 
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large river which crosses Alaska. Into what sea does 
it empty? In what zone or zones is Greenland situ- 
ated? Alaska? Canada? The United States? Mex- 
ico? The West Indies? Central America? Give the 
boundaries of each of these countries. In what zone 
is the greater part of the continent? Why is this an 
advantage? 

Position and Extent.—North America, as 
its name implies, is the northern portion of 
the great land mass which forms the New 
World. On the east, the Atlantic Ocean 
separates it from Europe; on the west, the 
Pacific Ocean lies between it and Asia; the 
northern coast is washed by the icy waters of 
the Arctic Ocean. The Isthmus of Panama 








forms a narrow land-bridge connecting North 
and South America. North America ap- 
proaches Asia and Europe most closely in 
the north, where the narrow Bering Strait 
separates it from Asia, and where Greenland, 
Iceland, and the Faroe Islands break the 
ocean gap between it and Europe. 

The continent is roughly triangular in 
shape, being broad in the north and tapering 
towards the south. From north to south it 
extends a distance of about 5,000 miles. Its 
greatest breadth from east to west is consid- 
erably over 3,000 miles. Its area is over 
8,000,000 square miles—more than double 
the size of Europe. It ranks third of all the 
continents in size; Asia and Africa are larger. 

The map shows that North America is 
almost entirely a temperate region. The 
northern coast lies just within the Arctic 
Circle, and only a very small part of the 
continent is within the tropics. The whole 
of the United States and almost the whole of 
Canada are in the Temperate Zone. 

The North Coast.—The north coast of the 
continent is washed by the Arctic Ocean, and 
so is almost valueless for commerce. A net- 
work of islands extends from the coast to 
within 500 miles of the pole itself. With the 
exception of Greenland, which belongs to Den- 
mark, these islands are a part of the Dominion 
of Canada. Only a few Eskimos live there. 

Hudson Bay, a large, shallow extension of 
the Atlantic Ocean, with which it is con- 
nected by Hudson Strait, is the largest and 
most important indentation of the northern 
coast. It is icebound for six or seven months 
of the year, and so far has been little used for 
shipping. There is a sea-route from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific north of the continent, 
but its difficulties and dangers are so great 
that it can never become a commercial high- 
way. 

The East Coast.—The northern portion of 
the east coast is rough and rocky. It con- 
tains many good harbors, ranging in size from 
small bays, just large enough to shelter a few 
fishing vessels, to magnificent ports such as 
those of Halifax and New York. The Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is the largest opening in the 
coast-line in this part of the continent. 
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Between Hudson Bay, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence is the broad 
peninsula of Labrador. 

In the south the shore of the east coast is 
low and sandy, and good harbors are scarce. 
The Gulf of Mexico is the most striking fea- 
ture of the southern portion of the coast-line. 
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Note the two large peninsulas which partially 
enclose it—Florida, which separates it from 
the Atlantic, and Yucatan, which cuts it off 
from the Caribbean Sea. The West Indies 
separate this sea from the Atlantic. 

All the continents are surrounded by 
shallow areas of water which extend for vary- 
ing distances from the coast. The floor of 
this shallow area, over which the water is not 
more than 600 feet deep, is called the contin- 
ental shelf. Upon the eastern side of North 
America the continental shelf is very wide. 
On this shallow submarine platform there is 
much plant and animal life. The Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland form a part of the 
continental shelf. This is the richest cod- 
fishing area in the world. 

There are two important currents in the 
Atlantic along the eastern coast—the Gulf 
Stream and the Labrador Current. The Gulf 
Stream is a current of warm water flowing 
northward from Florida Strait parallel to the 
coast. It has little effect upon the climate 
of North America. To it, however, the 
Bermuda Islands owe their existence. These 
are the most northerly coral islands in the 
world. They lie in the midst of the Gulf 
Stream and in its warm waters the coral 
insects are able to live and thrive much 
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farther north than they are found elsewhere. 

The Labrador Current is a cold current 
flowing southward from the Arctic Ocean. 
It sweeps down from Baffin Bay through 
Davis Strait into the Atlantic, where it is 
joined by a similar cold current which flows 
along the coast of Greenland. It meets the 
Gulf Stream near Newfoundland, and the 
mingling of the cold and warm waters of the 
two currents causes the heavy fogs which are 
so common there. It continues southward 
along the coast of the United States to Cape 
Hatteras, where it apparently sinks beneath 
the warmer water around it. 

The Labrador Current carries down with 
it many icebergs. These are huge masses of 
ice broken from the ends of the great glaciers 
which fill the valleys of Greenland. Icebergs 
and fogs are both dangerous to vessels. To 
the Labrador Current, however, is due, to a 
great extent, the immense number of fish 
which throng the Newfoundland Banks. It 
brings down with it from the Arctic Ocean 
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incredible quantities of small, jelly-like plants 
called plankton, upon which many varieties 
of small fish feed. These fish, in their turn, 
provide food for the cod, so the codfish upon 
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the Newfoundland Banks could not exist 
without the tiny plankton which the Lab- 
rador Current supplies in such abundance. 
The West Coast.—The west coast, like the 
east coast, is very irregular in the northern 
section. From Cape Flattery northward, 
there are numberless sounds and inlets, many 
of them forming fine harbors, as at Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver. A chain of islands 


fringes the whole of this part of the coast. 
Of these Vancouver Island, with its beautiful 
harbor of Victoria, is the largest and most 
important. 

From Cape Flattery southward the coast 
is high, steep, and almost unbroken. The 
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only good harbor is that formed by San 
Francisco Bay. The Gulf of California, a 
long, shallow body of water lying between the 
peninsula of Lower California and the main- 
land, is the most striking feature. Although 
large, it is of little use, as the chief ports of 
Mexico are upon the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Structure.—North America consists mainly 
of three highland areas and a vast plain lying 
between them. The Western Plateau or Cor- 
dillera is an extremely high and broad plateau 
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which parallels the west coast throughout its 
whole extent. The Appalachian Highland 
runs parallel to the east coast from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
third highland is the V-shaped Laurentian 
Plateau, which encloses Hudson Bay and 
includes the whole north-eastern section of 
the continent. The Great Central Plain 
extends from the Cordillera on the west to 
the Appalachian Highland and the Lauren- 
tian Plateau on the east, and from the Gulf 
of Mexico on the south to the Arctic Ocean 
on the north. In addition to these main 
divisions, there is also a large coastal plain 
which lies between the Appalachian Highland 
and the Atlantic Ocean, and which extends 
also around the Gulf of Mexico. This plain 
is called the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain. 

Effects of Glaciation.—Long, long ago the 
climate of North America was much colder 
than it now is. It was so cold that snow 
and ice gathered in huge sheets thousands of 
feet thick, forming three enormous glaciers in 
Northern Canada. One covered the middle 
of Labrador Peninsula, another was west of 
Hudson Bay in the present District of Kee- 
watin, while the third accumulated along the 
Cordillera. As these sheets grew in thick- 
ness, the weight of the thick mass of ice and 
snow became so great that the lower layers 
were squeezed out, and so huge ice fields 
spread out from the original glaciers and 
moved slowly over the land. 

As the ice crept slowly forward, it altered 
the ground beneath in many ways. Great 
masses of rock were ground into soil; the 
tops of hills were worn down and rounded; 
the surface soil was carried along with the ice, 
and so was gradually transported from the 
central glaciers to the edges of the ice sheets. 

These ice sheets crept southward until 
they covered almost all of Canada and a part 
of the United States. Then the climate 
became warmer again, and the ice sheets 
gradually melted. They had entirely altered 
the surface of the land. The Laurentian 
Plateau had been almost completely stripped 
of its soil, which had been carried south and 
west and deposited on the plains of Southern 
Canada and the Northern United States. 
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The masses of clay and rock deposited by the 
glaciers had dammed many of the river 
valleys, so that lakes were formed. In other 
places huge hollows had been left in the soft 
rock, and the water from the melting ice filled 
these and also formed lakes. The surface of 
the glaciated area was left so uneven that the 
rivers crossing it have very irregular courses 
and are broken by many rapids and falls. 

The Western Cordillera—The Western 
Plateau or Cordillera begins in Alaska and 
stretches southward throughout the whole 
length of North America. It is comparative- 
ly narrow in the far north, but broadens 
rapidly towards the south. It is widest at 
40° N. latitude, where it stretches across 
one-third of the width of the continent. The 
whole of Mexico and Central America is 
within this highland, with the exception of a 
narrow belt of low land bordering the coasts. 

From this great plateau rise many moun- 
tain ranges. The Rocky Mountains mark 
the eastern edge of the highland in Canada 
and the United States. This tremendous 
range extends with scarcely a break from 
Alaska to Mexico. The western side of the 
Cordillera is marked by a series of ranges 
rising close to the margin of the Pacific Ocean. 

The great Western Plateau is naturally 
divided into a series of smaller plateaus. In 
the far south lies the high Plateau of Mevxico, 
enclosed by the eastern and western Sierra 
Madre ranges. A part of this plateau is 
drained by the Rio Grande, which forms part 
of the boundary between Mexico and the 
United States. Over much of its area, how- 
ever, the creeks and streams flow into de- 
pressions in the ground which have no outlet 
to the sea. Such a region is called an area 
of intertor drainage. The water in the lakes 
and pools of such an area is always salt. 

To the north of the Plateau of Mexico is 
the Colorado Plateau. It is drained by the 
Colorado River, which empties into the Gulf 
of California. The Colorado River has cut 
a narrow valley with almost vertical sides, 
called a canyon, across this plateau. 
The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is over 
a mile deep at certain places. Huge rocks 
of almost every imaginable color—black, 





white, green, red, brown—and of the most 
fantastic shapes stand along the jagged rim 
of the canyon. Far below, the river, red 
with mud, swirls foaming between the rock 
walls of its prison. 

North of the Colorado Plateau the Cor- 
dillera widens out to its greatest breadth. 
In this part of the highland there are three 
parallel ranges between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacifie Coast—the Wasatch 
Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and the low 
Coast Range. 
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Between the Wasatch Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada is an immense depression, 
known as the Great Basin. It resembles an 
enormous, shallow bowl, the rim of which is 
formed by the high ground surrounding it. 
This is an area of interior drainage and con- 
tains several salt lakes. Of these the largest 
is Great Salt Lake, situated close to the 
eastern edge of the Great Basin. 

The Californian Valley lies between the 
Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range. It is 
filled with very fertile soil brought down by 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers from 
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the neighboring mountains. These rivers 
unite and pour their waters through a gap in 
the Coast Range into San Francisco Bay. 
North of the Great Basin the Columbia 
Plateau lies between the Rockies and the 
Cascade Mountains. Through it flow the 
Snake and Columbia Rivers. These streams 
also have cut canyons on a very grand scale. 
The portion of the Cordillera lying in 
Canada consists of a belt of mountainous 
country from 400 to 500 miles wide. The 
Coast Range rises from the margin of the 
ocean and extends inland for a hundred 
miles. To the east of the Coast Range is the 
Interior Plateau, a region about 100 miles 


























broad and 500 miles long. To the east of 
this plateau are the Selkirk and the Rocky 
Mountains. The principal river in this 
mountain region is the Fraser, which, after a 
long and turbulent course, enters the Gulf of 
Georgia at the city of New Westminster. 

In the extreme north the Rocky Moun- 
tains gradually decrease in height until they 
cease entirely as they approach the Arctic 
Ocean. Thecoast ranges of Alaska, called 
the Alaska Mountains, contain many high 
peaks. The Yukon River, which rises in 
Canada and flows westward through Alaska 
to Bering Sea, is the chief river of the 
Alaskan area of the highland. 

The prevailing wind over the northern half 
of the Cordillera is from the west. North 
of 45° the west coast has rain at all seasons, 


the Great Central Plain 
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brought by the moist west winds which sweep 
over the North Pacific. These west winds 
moderate the climate of the northern portion 
of the west coast of America, making it 
milder in winter and cooler in summer than 
that of the regions lying inland. During the 
winter they bring rain to the coast as far 
south as 23° N. latitude. The mountain- 
girt plateaus and basins have a very scanty 
rainfall, particularly in the south. 

The vegetation of the Cordillera varies 
with latitude, rainfall, and altitude. That 
part of the coast to which the west winds 
bring heavy rainfall is densely forested with 
cone-bearing trees, some species of 
which, such as the Douglas fir, 
attain a tremendous size. Many 
of the higher peaks of the moun- 
tains are above the tree-line, and 
|on them the forests rise towards 
grass-lands gay with flowers, which 
n turn merge into areas of bare 
rock and snow fields. The arid 
plateaus and basins have a semi- 
‘| desert vegetation of scrub. The 
‘)most characteristic plant is the 
)sage-brush, while towards the 
“| south the thorny cactus and the 
‘| gnarled yucca are common. | 

west coast of Mexico is too dry to 
support a tropical forest, and 
savanna-lands of mixed grass and 
woodland are found there. 

There are many wild animals among the 
wooded mountains. The Rocky Mountain 
sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat, and the 
grizzly bear are the most characteristic. 
On the dry plateaus there are burrowing 
animals, such as the prairie dog. ‘There, 
too, the rattlesnake is very common. 
Scorpions are very numerous in the desert 
regions. 

The Great Central Plain—The Great 
Central Plain is divided by a slight elevation 
of land running from east to west close to 
the boundary between Canada and the 
United States. The southern portion slopes 
towards the Gulf of Mexico; the northern 
towards Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean. 
This may be shown by tracing the courses of 
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the Mississippi, the Saskatchewan, the Red, 
the Nelson, and the Mackenzie Rivers. 

The Central Plain of the continent, for the 
most part, is cold in winter and hot in sum- 
mer. ‘The winter temperature of the north- 
ern districts is very low, and the summers, 





Sudadint National Rallwava: 
Buffaloes at Wainwright Park, Alberta 
though warm, are short. In the south, both 
summer and winter are naturally much 
warmer. The rainfall occurs chiefly during 
the summer, when it is of greatest use for 
plant growth. The southern portion of the 
Plain has the heaviest rainfall, for there the 
summer winds blow inland from the Gulf of 

Mexico and bring abundant moisture. 

The Great Plain of North America is one 
of the most fertile areas in the world. In the 
south, cotton and sugar-cane are grown. 
Then comes a great belt of land in which 
Indian corn is the main crop. Farther north 
are broad stretches of wheat-land, which 
extend northward into Canada as far as the 
Peace River. 

Most of the Great Plain is a natural grass- 
land, wooded only along the courses of the 
rivers. North of the Saskatchewan River, 
however, the Plain is thickly wooded. This 
forest is part of the northern forest which 
covers the northern part of the continent 
right from Alaska to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

Towards the west, the ground rises in 
rolling plains towards the foothills of the 
Rockies. The plains lying right in the lee of 


the mountains are too dry, except in the | 


northern part, to permit ordinary farming. 
Much of this part of the Plain is used for 
grazing great herds of cattle, and even the 
driest districts produce enough grass to 
support many large flocks of sheep. 

The prairies were once the home of enor- 
mous herds of bison. As late as 1858, a 
traveller upon the western plains drove for 
ten days through a single continuous herd, 
and the prairie was black with moving ani- 
mals as far as the eye could reach. These 
animals were so wantonly slaughtered during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century that 
they are now almost extinct as wild animals. 
Another animal of the plains, the beautiful 
prong-horned antelope, still survives, but in 
sadly decreased numbers. The coyote or 
prairie wolf, the most cunning of all wolves, 
has more than held his own, and his sharp 
bark and mournful howl are to be heard 
almost anywhere on the western plains and 
in the foothills of the mountains. 

The Indians of the plains were among the 
most picturesque and savage tribes of the 
continent. In the south and central regions 
the Apaches, the Navajos, and the Sioux, the 
wild horsemen of the plains, and, farther 
north, the Crees, hunted and fought over the 
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high plains and the prairies. Now the 
descendants of these fierce warriors live 
peacefully upon their reservations. 

East of the Mississippi the ground is very 
level for many miles, until it rises in gently 
rolling slopes into the Appalachian Highland. 
The soil of this part of the Plain is very fertile, 
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and some of the most productive farms in the 
world are found there. 

The Appalachian Highland.—The Appala- 
chian Highland is much less extensive than 
the Western Cordillera. It is only about 
200 miles wide, and consists of comparatively 
low, rounded hills, which are usually wooded. 
Both sides of the Highland are well watered, 
for the greater part of the rainfall comes fom 
storms which travel from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the north-east in a path parallel to the 
mountains. 

In the north are several distinct ranges of 
low mountains. The most important are the 


Adirondack and Catskill Mountains in the 





state of New York. ‘There is only one good 
route from the Atlantic Coast to the Great 
Lakes through these confused and tangled 
hills. This is afforded by the valleys of the 
Hudson Rwer, and of its tributary, the 
Mohawk. The Hudson-Mohawk Valley early 
became the main highway of travel through 
the Appalachian Highland, and still retains 
its supremacy. The city of New York, the 
largest and wealthiest of American cities, 
owes much to its situation at the mouth of 
the Hudson River. 

South of the Hudson River the Appala- 
chian Highland consists of a central belt of 
parallel, even ridges, running in a general 
south-west to north-east direction. These 
ridges are flanked upon the east by the 
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Piedmont Plateau, and upon the west by the 
Appalachian Plateau. Between the moun- 
tain ridges are fertile valleys. Across the 
ridges eastward-flowing rivers, such as the 
Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, and James, 
have cut narrow valleys, which are important 
lines of communication within the Highland. 
The Piedmont Plateau presents a very 
steep face to the east, and below this lies a 
flat, coastal plain extendine to the Atlantic. 
This escarpment, as such a steep descent 
from a plateau is called, marks the limit of 
navigation from the Atlantic, since the course 
of the rivers is broken by falls or rapids where 
ea plunge down from the plateau to the 
plain. At the eastern edge 
of the plateau, known as 
«|the Fall Line, are located 
the chief cities and ports 
a) of this region. ‘The rivers 
®| provide them with abun- 
=| dant water-power. 
s| Lhe Appalachian Pla- 
i teau also presents a steep 
s..|Slope towards the east, 
=) and this forms the wes- 
o|tern limit of the long 
Appalachian valleys. 
,| rom the top of the 
f}escarpment the Plateau 
| gently slopes west and 
north-west to the prairies 
and the Ohio River. The 
surface of the Plateau is deeply cut by narrow 
valleys through which tributaries of the Ohio 
River cross it. One of the most important 
of these, the Cumberland River, gives its 
name to the southern portion of the Plateau. 
In general, the soil of the Plateau is good, 
and in parts of it, in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
grows the famous “blue grass,’’ which is 
excellent fodder. The Appalachian Plateau 
is noted for its mineral wealth. It contains 
the most valuable coal fields in the world. 
There are alsolarge deposits of iron, vast quan- 
tities of petroleum, and much natural gas. 
The Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain.—The 
plain lying between the Appalachian Plateau, 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulf of Mexico is 
very low and flat. It is quite narrow in the 
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north, but broadens towards the south. It is 
well watered by many streams flowing from 
the highland. The coast is fringed with 
sandbanks and islands, behind which are 
many lagoons and marshes. In the marsh- 
land towards the south rice is grown. There 
are also large sandy tracts, covered with pine 
forests. There is much good land, especially 
suited for the production of fruit, vegetables, 
and cotton. 

The weather on the east coast of the 
continent is more variable than anywhere else 
in North America. North-easterly winds, 
which have passed over the cold Labrador 
Current, are usually accompanied by heavy 
falls of snow in winter and by cool rains in 
summer. South-easterly winds, coming from 





A Forest and Lake Area in Northern Ono 
Such scenes are typical of the Laurentian Plateau. 

over warmer parts of the Atlantic, bring rain 
and mild weather. North-westerly winds, 
blowing over the cold interior, bring clear, 
cold weather in winter. Their influence 
reaches the south, and killing frosts are not 
uncommon even in Southern Florida. 

The Laurentian Plateau.—The Laurentian 
Plateau is marked upon its western and 
southern side by the chain of large lakes 
which border it. Notice Great Bear Lake, 
Great Slave Lake, Lake Athabaska, Lake 
Winnipeg, Lake of the Woods, Lake Superior, 
and Lake Huron. To the east it extends 
right to the Atlantic Ocean. The valley of 
the St. Lawrence River separates the Ap- 
palachian Highland from the Laurentian 
Plateau. 


is broken by many low, rounded hills. 
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The Laurentian Plateau is the lowest of the 
three highland areas. In fact, it is much 
more like a vast plain than a mountainous 
district. It was once much higher than it 
is now. Long ago it was covered with ice, 
and the rocks were worn down by moving 
glaciers. During the many, many centuries 
which have elapsed since the ice melted, the 
rivers have continued the work of wearing 
down the rock. Much of the fertile soil of 
the western plains and of the basin of the 
Great Lakes and the valley of the St. Law- 
rence has come from the rocks which once 
formed part of this old highland area. 

The vast extent of this ancient highland 
Be- 
tween the hills are innumerable streams and 
countless lakes. Forest covers its whole area, 
except in the far north, where only mosses, 
lichens, and a few stunted bushes can with- 
stand the severity of the climate. Although 
there are a few districts in which farming is 
possible, the chief value of this part of the 
continent is in its wood, its minerals, and its 
fur-bearing animals. 

Natural Resources.—Let us now sum up a 
few of the outstanding advantages of North 
America, which have contributed much to 
the rapid development of the continent and 
to its importance in the world. 

The mineral wealth of the continent is 
unrivalled. Coal, iron, copper, nickel, silver, 
and oil are found in quantities unknown 
elsewhere. The coal fields of the continent 
are estimated to be twenty times as large as 
those of Europe. Iron ore is found in many 
parts. The Cordillera produces immense 
quantities of gold, silver, and copper. The 
Laurentian Plateau is very rich in minerals, 
and, although its resources are as yet little 
known, it is already yielding great quantities 
of nickel, copper, gold, silver, and iron. 
This region gives promise of being one of the 
most valuable mineral areas of the globe. 

The forest wealth of the continent is very 
great. The northern forest is providing 
much splendid timber and a great deal of 
pulpwood for making paper. The trees of 
the western coast yield the finest timber to 
be found anywhere to-day. The southern 
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forests of the Atlantic coast also contain 
much valuable timber. 

No continent has a greater area of well- 
watered, deep, and fertile soil. The forest 
areas, except in the far north, become 
splendid farm-lands when cleared. ‘The 
plains of the centre of the continent produce 
great quantities of food-stuffs. 

The Mississippi River and the St. Lawrence 
River, with the Great Lakes, form unexcelled 
waterways into the heart of the continent. 
Their influence upon the development of 
trade can scarcely be overestimated. Be- 
sides these, there are many other waterways 
which help to make transportation easy. 

North America is, therefore, possibly the 
most richly endowed of all the continents. 
Its people have taken advantage of the wealth 
which lay to their hands, and, as a result, 
are the most prosperous, happy, and pro- 
gressive people to be found anywhere. 


Helps—On the map of the world locate North 
America in relation to the other continents. Compare 
it with the other continents in area and population. 
How many highlands are there in North America? 
Locate them on the map. Which has the highest 
mountains? Locate the Great Central Plain. Be- 
tween what highlands does it lie? What great river 
flows through it to the Gulf of Mexico? What rivers 
flow northward to the Arctic Ocean? What river 
flows eastward between these two? Name the lakes 
which border the Laurentian Highland on the west. 
What group of lakes lies south of this highland? By 
what rivers are they drained? What is the name of the 
plain between the Appalachian Highland and the 
Atlantic Ocean? Why are the rivers in this plain 
short? Compare the natural physical divisions of 
North America as to area and natural resources. 
Locate the main drainage basins of the continent and 
locate the principal rivers and lakes in each. Mark on 
an outline map the watersheds of the continent. 
Locate the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. Why 
are they of such importance? State briefly the out- 
standing advantages of North America. If possible, 
add to those given in the text, and explain how they 
have contributed to the prosperity of the people. 
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Position and Area.—The Dominion of 
Canada comprises the northern portion of 
North America, with the exception of Green- 
land, Newfoundland, and Alaska. On the 
west it extends to the Pacific Ocean and 
Alaska, on the north to the Arctic Ocean, 
on the east to Davis Strait, the Coast of 
Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the 
Atlantic Ocean. On the south a long, irregu- 
lar boundary separates it from the United 
States. 

This enormous block of land contains 
3,682,123 square miles. This means that 
Canada is one of the largest countries of the 
world, only two larger—Russia, including 
her territory in Asia, and China. The con- 
tinent of Australasia is considerably smaller 
than Canada, and Europe is only a little 
larger. Canadian territory forms almost 
one-third of the total of the British Empire. 
The width of Canada from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific is greater than the distance across 
the Atlantic Ocean between Canada and 
Britain. A steamer can cross the Atlantic 
in almost as short a time as a fast express 
train can cross Canada. A traveller who 


journeys from Halifax to Vancouver covers 
more than 3,300 miles, and, in crossing Can- 
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A. Area. *New Brunswick, 27,985 sq. mi.; Nova Scotia, 21, 428 sq. mi.; 
Prince Edward Island, 2,184sq. mi. B. Population. The figures for 
the Prairie Provinces are based on the Census of 1926. *Prince 
Edward Island, 88,615. Yukon Territory, 4,157, and Northwest 
Territories, 7,988. {Total includes 485 members of Navy. 


ada, goes almost one-fifth of the whole dis- 
tance around the earth in our latitude. 
Divisions for Government. — Although 
Canada has a central government for the 
whole Dominion at Ottawa, yet the country 
is so large that it is impossible for a single 
central authority to look after all parts of it 
properly. Therefore, Southern Canada is 
divided into smaller areas called provinces, 
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each with a government of its own, which 
manages the affairs of its own territory. In 
the east are the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 
These three are known as the Maritime Prov- 
inces, since they are closest to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Quebec and Ontario, lying along the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, 
are frequently called the Central Provinces. 
Since Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
are mainly. in the Great Central Plain of 
North America, they are called the Prairie 
Provinces. West of Alberta, and lying al- 


small in comparison with the extent of her 
territory. About 9,000,000 people live in the 
Dominion, and nearly all of them have their 
homes in a narrow belt of land extending from 
coast to coast along the southern frontier. 
If the people of Canada were scattered evenly 
all over the Dominion, there would be fewer 
than three persons to each square mile, 
Compared with England, where the people 
average nearly 700 to each square mile, 
Canada is yet far away from being densely 
populated. 

Of course, the climate of the far northern” 
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most wholly in the Cordilleran region, is 
British Columbia, often referred to as the 
Pacific Province, from its position on the 
Pacific sea-board. 

Northern Canada is divided into two terri- 
tories, which are under the control of the 
central government at Ottawa. The Yukon 
Territory is named from the great river which 
flows through it. The vast area called the 
Northwest Territories is made up of three 
districts—Mackenzie and Keewatin on the 
mainland, and Franklin, consisting of Mel- 
ville Peninsula and the islands in the Arctic 
Ocean. 

People——The population of Canada is 


areas of Canada is so cold that the land there 
cannot support many people. But there is 
an area of at least 1,800,000 square miles in 
Southern Canada which is capable of main- 
taining a large population. At present, 
Canada is using only a small part of her 
arable land. As the number of her inhabi- 
tants increases, there will come a development 
of land, as yet untilled, which will place her 
in the very forefront of agricultural nations. 
Yet even now a splendid beginning has been 
made. Already Canada has become the 
richest and most prosperous of the British 
over-seas Dominions; already she has be- 
come a granary for the crowded cities of the 
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Motherland; already she ranks as one of the 
most important food-producing countries of 
the world. 

The people of Canada are mainly either 
of British or of French: descent. When 
Britain wrested the Lowlands of the St. 
Lawrence from France, the population of 
that district was almost wholly French. 
Since that time the descendants of the 
French settlers have so increased in number 
that they are now one-quarter of the total 
population. Most of the French-speaking 
people live in the province of Quebec, but 
there are some large settlements of them in 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario, and the 
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ion. The Indians, who once roamed over 
the whole land, now number only about 
100,000. In the far north a few Eskimos live , 
on the Arctic coast and islands. 

Forests.-When Canada first became known 
to white men, one dense forest extended from 
the Atlantic Ocean as far west as Lake 
Winnipeg. Now the settled parts of the 
country have been largely stripped of forest 
growth, but the great northern forest still 
exists, as do the great timbered regions of 
British Columbia. Then as now, the prairies 
were but slightly wooded. Sufficient of the 
original forest still remains to rank Canada 
as one of the great timber regions of the 
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Prairie Provinces. After the conquest of 
Canada, a stream of British immigration set 
in, and has kept up ever since. Accordingly, 
the remaining three-quarters of the popula- 
tion is largely of English, Scottish, or Irish 
descent. There are, however, a considerable 
number of immigrants from other European 
nations, mainly in the Prairie Provinces, and, 
in recent years, many citizens of the United 
States have crossed the border to try their 
fortunes in the Dominion. ‘There are many 
Chinese and Japanese in British Columbia, 
and a few scattered elsewhere in the Domin- 





world. The forest wealth of the Dominion 
will be considered in connection with the 
great physical divisions into which it natural- 
ly falls. 

Animal Life.—The forests of Canada are 
the home of wild animals of many kinds. 
The moose is common in every part of the 
northern forest; the woodland caribou is 
found from New Brunswick to British 
Columbia; the Virginia deer is hunted in the 
more southern forests of New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario. Among the carnivora, 
the cougar is still to be seen occasionally in 
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Quebec and in the Rocky Mountain High- 
land. The wild-cat, the Canada lynx, the 
wolf, and the fox are found throughout the 
wooded regions. The wolverine, rare in 
Quebec and Ontario, is still common in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Among the smaller flesh-eaters, the fisher, 
the marten, the weasel, the ermine, the mink, 
the skunk, and the otter are found every- 
where in Canada as far north as the forests 
extend. The black bear is the common bear 
of Canada; the grizzly bear, the most for- 
midable animal of North America, is found 
only in the Rocky Mountains. Two of the 
most important fur-bearing animals, the 
beaver and the musk-rat, are common to all 
parts of the forests of Canada. 

The chief animals peculiar to the prairies 
are the gopher, a burrowing animal which 
is a great pest to the farmers of the Prairie 
Provinces, the prairie fox, and the coyote. 
The bison, or buffalo, once so plentiful, is now 
almost extinct as a wild animal. In the 
Northwest Territories there are a few herds 
of wood buffaloes, which still run at large 
in their wild state. In 1925 the Dominion 
Government turned ioose in Northern 
Alberta about 2,000 buffaloes from the herd 
maintained at Wainwright in Alberta. So far, 
the animals are thriving in their new home. 

The Barren Lands of the far north have also 
some distinctive animals. Immense herds 
of Barren Ground caribou live on the coarse 
grass and moss of the tundra. The musk-ox 
ranges over the Barren Lands and the islands 
of the Arctic Archipelago. See page 11. 
There, too, are found the white wolf, the 
Arctic fox, and the polar hare. The fierce 
polar bear is another native of the coasts 
and islands of the Arctic Ocean. 

Canada is noted for the immense number 
and variety of her game birds. The wild 
ducks and geese breed in the summer time in 
the far north, and, on their way south in the 
autumn, they crowd the innumerable lakes 
of the country. Partridge and prairie chick- 
ens, the latter almost entirely confined to the 
Prairie Provinces, are abundant. Snipe, 
plover, and many other small game birds are 
found in great numbers. 
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National Parks.—In almost all of the 
provinces large tracts of territory have been 
withdrawn from settlement and have been 
set aside as recreation grounds for the people. 
Among the most important of these are 
Rocky Mountain, Jasper, and Waterton Na- 
tional Parks in Alberta, the Algonquin Park 
in Ontario, and the Laurentides Park in 
Quebec. In these areas timber is allowed 
to be cut only under careful supervision, and 
the animal and bird life is strictly preserved. 
In addition, other large areas have been set 
aside as forest and game reserves. Further, 





many of the battle-fields, famous in Canadian 
history, such as the Plains of Abraham have 
been dedicated as national parks for the use 
of the citizens of Canada. 

Helps.—On an outline map mark the boundaries of 


Canada. Mark the southern boundary from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, noting particularly the natural 
boundaries. Compare Canada with the United States 
in area. Within what latitudes does Canada lie? 
Compare it in this respect with the United States. 
What part of Canada is most suited to settlement? 
Why is it to the disadvantage of Canada to have so 
much unoccupied territory? On the map mark the 
settled portions of Canada from east to west. How 
many gaps in settlement did you notice? What effect 
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have these gaps on Canada as a whole? Draw an 
outline map of Canada filling in the provinces and 
territories. Trace the boundaries of each. Compare 
the provinces as to area and population. From what 
countries has the population of Canada been princi- 
pally drawn? 
population such as ours? Describe briefly the animal 
life of Canada? What is the value, commercial and 
otherwise, of the animal life? Describe briefly the 
Canadian forests; the national parks 


THE APPALACHIAN REGION 


Canada may be divided into five clearly 
marked natural physical divisions, each 


What is the advantage of a mixed 
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the Green Mountains of Vermont and the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. These 
Appalachian ranges cross the south-eastern 
part of Quebec, then follow the shore of the 
St. Lawrence to the end of Gaspé Peninsula. 
The hills of these ranges are comparatively 
low in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and 
the country which they traverse is beautiful 
rolling land, well suited for general farming. 
Along the St. Lawrence shore, however, 
where they are known as the Notre Dame 
Mountains, they are much higher and steeper. 
In the Gaspé Peninsula they rise to eleva- 
tions of 3,000 feet and more. There they 
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having its own special features. These are 
the Appalachian Region, the Lowlands of the 
St. Lawrence, the Laurentian Plateau, the 
Great Central Plain, and the Cordilleran 
Region. 

Extent and Surface.—The Appalachian 
Region includes the Maritime Provinces and 
the south-eastern corner of the province of 
Quebec. This region is the northern extrem- 
ity of the Appalachian Highland. It is 
bounded upon the west by a continuation of 





are called the Shickshock Mountains. The 
whole of Gaspé Peninsula is a rocky, rough, 
mountainous plateau, with an average ele- 
vation of about 1,500 feet above sea-level. 
To the east and south of these Appalachian 
ranges lies the broad, well-watered lowland 
which forms the provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 
This plain in New Brunswick is crossed by 
two ranges of low hills. In Nova Scotia a 
slightly higher range runs throughout the 
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whole length of the province. These three 
ranges are also part of the Appalachian 
mountain system. Prince Edward Island, 
however, is an almost level tract of gently 
rolling land, and covered with deep, rich 
soil of great fertility. 

Coast-Line—The Appalachian Region 
fronts upon the St. Lawrence River, the Gulf 





Courtesy of Dept. of Interior, Ottawa 
A typical Coast Scene, Cape Blomidon, Nova Scotia 


of St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The coast along this part of the St. Lawrence 
is steep and forbidding. The chief inlet from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence is Chaleur Bay, 
which is navigable over its whole extent. 
From the Atlantic the large Bay of Fundy 
stretches northward between Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. The whole of the coast 
along the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the 
Atlantic is deeply indented, so that good 
harbors are very numercus. The ports on 
the gulf coast are frozen during the winter, 
but those on the shores of the Atlantic and 
of the Bay of Fundy are open at, all seasons. 

The shores at the head of ths Bay of 
Fundy offer one of the most curious sights in 
the world. ‘Twice every day the water of 
the sea recedes until there are wide expanses 
of red mud extending for miles where a few 
hours before was deep water. Boats at 
wharves are left high and dry upon the mud. 
Then the waters return, rushing back again 
over the mud flats. In some parts of the 
bay the difference between high and low 
water is as much as fifty feet. This rise and 
fall of the ocean water is called the tide, and 
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is more noticeable in the Bay of Fundy than 
anywhere else in the world. 

The high tides of the Bay of Fundy serve 
two useful purposes. The rush of the waters 
along the bay prevents ice from forming in 
winter, and so keeps open important harbors, 
such as those of St. John and St. Andrews. 
At the head of the bay the tides have depos- 
ited a thick layer of red soil. Dikes have 
been built to keep the water from the land, 
which produces heavy crops of hay for years 
without needing fertilizers of any kind. When 
this land does become exhausted, the dikes 
are opened, the water is let in, and so a fresh 
layer of good soil is obtained to restore the 
fertility of the fields. 

Drainage.—The whole Appalachian Reg- 
ion is well watered. New Brunswick, in 
particular, is drained by many rivers, some 
of them of very large size. These have 
innumerable branches, so that the country 
is covered with a perfect network of streams. 
The bes. farm-land in New Brunswick, with 
the excep -n of the diked land around the 
head of the ‘ay of Fundy, is found in the 
valleys of the 1. 2rs. 

The St. John . the largest and most im- 
portant river of the whole Appalachian 
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Courtesy of Dept. of Interior, Ottawa 
General View of the St. John River Valley at Evandale 


Region. It drains one-half of the province 
of New Brunswick. After rising in the state 
of Mavne, it forms the boundary between that 
state and New Brunswick for eighty miles, 
then enters Canadian territory, tumbles over 
Grand Falls, a drop of seventy-five feet, and 
sweeps southward towards the Bay of Fundy. 
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At its mouth is the city of St. John, the chief 
port of New Brunswick. 

The St. John flows into the harbor of St. 
John through a narrow gorge. The tide in 
the harbor rises twenty-five feet. At low 
water the level of the river is twelve feet or 
so above that of the sea. At low water, 
therefore, the river pours its water through 
the gorge into the harbor. At high water, 
however, the level of the harbor is twelve 
feet or so above that of the river, so that at 
high tide the water rushes in the opposite 
direction through the gorge from the harbor 
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into the river. These “reversible falls’ are 
unique. They are a considerable hindrance 
to navigation, as vessels can pass in safety 
through the gorge only at four periods of 
ten or fifteen minutes each in the twenty- 
four hours, when the river level and harbor 
level are even. 

Next in importance to the St. John is the 
Miramichi, which flows into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. It drains the whole central sec- 
tion of New Brunswick. Its mouth forms 
an excellent harbor, upon which are built the 
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thriving towns of Newcastle and Chatham. 
The Restigouche, which empties into the Bay 
of Chaleur, forms part of the boundary 
between Quebec and New Brunswick. In a 
land where every stream and river teems with 
fish, the Restigouche takes first place as a 
trout and salmon stream. The Petitcodiac is 
famous for its “‘tidal bore,’’ which, as far up 
the river as Moncton, reaches a height of from 
four to six feet. The St. Croix, which flows 
into the Bay of Fundy at Passamaquoddy 
Bay, forms part of the boundary line be- 
tween New Brunswick and the state of Maine. 
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There are many rivers in Nova Scotia, but 
these are naturally short and small, as they 
flow, for the most part, across the narrow 
peninsula. The Annapolis, flowing along 
the western margin of the peninsula, drains a 
very fertile valley in which apples of the 
finest quality are the main crop. 

Climate.—The climate of the Appalachian 
Region has not such great extremes of tem- 
perature as the interior of Canada in the same 
latitude. The rainfall is great, ranging from 
an annual fall of fifty inches a year at Halifax 
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to about thirty-five in Western New Bruns- 
wick. The snowfall in winter is very heavy. 
In the coastal district fogs sweeping in from 
the sea are frequent during the summer. 
These, however, do not penetrate more than 
a few miles inland. The climate of the 
Atlantic coast of Canada is much more 
extreme than that of the Pacific coast. This 
is partly due to the cold Labrador Current, 
and partly to the fact that the steady west 
winds come to the east coast from the interior 
of the continent, which is very cold in winter, 
whereas on the west coast they come from 
over the warm waters of the Pacific and raise 
the winter temperature very materially. 
Lumbering.—Much of the Appalachian 
Region is still forested—Gaspé with trees 
suitable for the making of pulp and paper, 
New Brunswick with extensive stands of 
both pulpwood and timber trees, and Nova 
Scotia with much smaller but still valuable 
forest areas. There are several pulp and 
paper mills in the Eastern Townships, in 





cok Sex Spe Be By 
Courtesy of Dept. of Interior, Ottawa 
A Lumber Camp in New Brunswick 


New Brunswick, and in Nova Scotia. Spruce, 
pine, and hemlock lumber is the chief export 
of New Brunswick. Thus the forest areas of 
the Appalachian Region provide profitable 
work for many of its inhabitants. 
Farming.—There are, of course, many 
districts where farming is the chief occupa- 
tion of the people. The Eastern Townships 
of Quebec are a mixed farming and dairying 
district. Maple syrup and maple sugar are 
also important products. The lower valleys 
of the rivers of New Brunswick are very 
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fertile. The St. John Valley in particular is 
noted for its splendid fruit. On the diked 
lands at the head of the Bay of Fundy hay 
is the chief crop. The Annapolis Valley in 
Nova Scotia is an unending succession of 
apple orchards—a beautiful sight when in 
full blossom in the spring or in full fruitage in 
the fall. Prince Edward Island is all under 
cultivation. In general, the main crops of 
the Appalachian Region are oats, hay, and 





An Apple Crchard in bloom, at Starr’s Point, Nova Scotia 


potatoes, although other cereals, fodders, and 
vegetables are grown in large quantities. 

Fur-farming is a new type of industry 
which has grown rapidly in the last few years 
in the Appalachian Region. It began in 
Prince Edward Island with the breeding of 
silver foxes in captivity. Fox-farming proved 
so profitable that it spread rapidly, and now 
there are many such farms producing millions 
of dollars worth of furs annually. The fur- 
farmers being so successful with foxes, were 
encouraged to try other animals as well, 
and now mink, otter, skunk, and other 
fur-bearing animals are being reared in cap- 
tivity. 

Fishing.—The waters about the coasts of 
the Maritime Provinces swarm with food- 
fishes of many kinds. Naturally the people 
living on the coast turn to the sea for their 
livelihood. In addition to the deep-sea 
fishermen, who go far out to the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland for cod and halibut, there 
are thousands of in-shore fishermen, who take 
their catch of herring, sardines, mackerel, or 
haddock within ten or twelve miles from 
shore. Lobsters and oysters also are valu- 
able sources of income for the in-shore fishers. 
In fact, the catch of lobsters is of greater 
value than even that of the cod. 
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Mining—The Appalachian Region has 
considerable mineral wealth. Nova Scotia 
has coal in abundance, and her coal mines 
have a large annual output, although some- 
what less in tonnage than that of Alberta. 
The largest mines are close to Sydney in 
Cape Breton Island. Nova Scotia, in ad- 
dition to supplying her own needs, is able to 
export coal to the other Maritime Provinces, 
to Quebec, and to the New England States. 
Gypsum, from which wall-plaster is made, is 
mined in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Thetford Mines, a town in the Eastern Town- 
ships of Quebec, produces nearly all the 
world’s supply of asbestos. This mineral is 
fire-proof, and as it may be manufactured 
into various cloth-like fabrics, 1s exceedingly 
useful for making fire-proof curtains for 
theatre stages, for covering steam and fur- 
nace pipes, and for many such purposes. 
Much of the product of Thetford Mines is ex- 
ported to various parts of the United States. 


that area. Nova Scotia, with its large coal 
mines, has developed a very large iron and 
steel industry. The iron ore which is smelted 
there is brought easily and cheaply by water 





Fishing Fleet, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
from the very rich Wabana mines in New- 


foundland. Sydney, in Cape Breton, is the 
centre of this industry. Saw-mills and pulp 
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Manufacturing.—The factories of the Ap- 
palachian Region are largely devoted to 
working up the raw materials found within 
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and paper mills handle the output of logs and 
pulpwood from the forest areas. Factories 
for the canning of fish—especially sardines 
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and lobsters—are found at many places on 
the coast. There are, however, two impor- 
tant industries which depend upon imported 
raw materials. Raw cotton, imported from 
the United States, is spun and worked up 
into various fabrics in several large cotton- 
mills. Raw sugar, brought from the West 
Indies, is refined at centres in both New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. There are 


other manufacturing industries of less im- 
portance such as woollen mills, furniture 
factories, and boot and shoe factories. 
Helps.—Trace on an outline map each of the 
Note carefully 
Compare them 
Note on the map on page 31 the 


great physical divisions of Canada. 
their relationship to one another. 
roughly in size. 







Courtesy of Dept. of Interior, Ottawa 
The Chaudiére Falls at Ottawa 
Note the pulp and paper mills driven by power from the falls. 


relation of the Appalachian Region to the other 
physical divisions. On an outline map of your own 
making mark the mountain ranges and indicate the 
watersheds. What provinces of Canada are included 
in the Appalachian Region? On your map indicate the 
position of these provinces. Compare the coast-line 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence with that on the Atlantic. 
Of what commercial importance are the high tides of 
the Bay of Fundy? On your outline map fill in the 
more important rivers. Give a brief description of 
each river. What is the commercial importance of 
each? What would be the effect on the Region, if the 
rainfall and the snowfall were only half as great? 
What is the effect of the Labrador Current on the 
climate? 

Write an account of not more than a hundred words 
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on the lumbering industry in the Appalachian Region. 
If the entire Region were not so very well supplied 
with rivers what would be the effect on the lumber- 
ing industry? From your knowledge of the surface, 
would you judge that the Region would be a good 
farming country? Why? Why is the Annapolis 
Valley so suited to fruit-growing? Compare in this 
respect with the valley of the Restigouche. Why 
is the Region so suited to fur-farming? Give a brief 
description of the fishing industry. What effect has 
the coast-line on the industry? What is the value of 
the Newfoundland Banks to the fishermen of the 
Region? On your outline map locate the chief mineral 
regions. Show how these are related to the chief 
manufacturing interests. What is the importance of 
the coal mines to the Region? Show clearly the relation- 
ship between the natural resources of the Region and 
its manufactures. To what extent do the industries 
depend upon the importation 
of raw material? Show by 
reference to the map of the 
world the geographic relation 
of the Region to (a) the West 
Indies; (b) the United States; 
(c) Great Britain. Make a list 
of the chief products of the 
Appalachian Region. 


THE LOWLANDS OF 
THE ST. LAWRENCE 


PositionThe Low- 
lands of the St. Lawrence 
comprise the low-lying fer- 
| tile areas of the valley of 
the St. Lawrence River. 
These areas are partly in 
the province of Quebec 
and partly in Ontario. 
They are bounded on the 
north by the Laurentian 
Plateau, on the east by the Appalachian 
Region, and on the south by the United 
States and Lakes Ontario and Erie. Lake 
Huron limits them towards the west. In 
Quebec the lowland areais a broad valley 
lying between mountain ranges. In Ontario 
it includes the wide plain extending north- 
ward from Lake Ontario to the rough, broken 
hills of the Laurentian Plateau, and the pen- 
insula enclosed by Lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron. 

Surface.—The Lowlands of the St. Law- 
rence begin a short distance east of Quebec 
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city. From there to the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario the country is almost level. A 
slightly higher and more hilly plain extends 
along the north shore of Lake Ontario. This 
plain ends at the western end of Lake Ontario. 
At that point there isa sudden rise in the land 
known asthe Niagara Escarpment, which cuts 
across the south-western part of Ontario 
from Lake Ontario to Georgian Bay. West 
and south of the escarpment the land is very 
level, and slopes gently down to Lakes Erie 
and Huron. 

Drainage.—This whole area of fertile land 
is drained by the St. Lawrence, including the 
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diére Falls form an impassable barrier, 
although steamers ply on the upper reaches 
of the river. The waters of the Ottawa, like 
those of all rivers flowing from the Laurentian 
Highland, are dark in color. The water 
poured into the St. Lawrence does not mix 
with the bright waters drawn by the river 
from the great settling-basins of the Great 
Lakes, but forms a separate current readily 
distinguishable from that of the main stream. 

Other important tributaries of the St. 
Lawrence flowing through the Lowlands are 
the St. Maurice from the north and the 
Richelieu from the south. The Shawinigan 
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Great Lakes, and its tributaries. The most 
important tributary of the St. Lawrence 
crossing the Lowlands is the Ottawa, which 
drains an area of 80,000 square miles in the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. After 
flowing for 600 miles, marking throughout a 
great part of its course the boundary be- 
tween the two provinces, it empties into the 
St. Lawrence by four mouths, forming 
several islands, of which the most important 
is the Island of Montreal. With the help of 
two small canals, the Ottawa is navigable 
from Montreal to Ottawa. There the Chau- 





Falls on the former are among the finest in 
Canada. Electric power derived from them 
serves Montreal and vicinity. The Richelieu, 


in addition to providing power, is part of an 


important waterway, which leads through 
Lake Champlain into the valley of the 
Hudson River in the United States. 

The St. Lawrence River, with the Great 
Lakes, forms one of the longest and most 
important waterways in the world. It 
extends far into the heart of the continent. 
In its course it expands into five great lakes, 
four of which form part of the boundary of 
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Canada—Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario. These lakes, together with Lake 
Michigan, which is wholly within the United 
States, contain as much fresh water as all 
the other lakes of the world combined. 
The first and greatest expansion of the 
St. Lawrence, Lake Superior, is 383 miles 





Courtesy of Dept. of Interior, Owe 
Four down- and two up-bound Vessels in the upper 
Approach to the Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
long, with an average breadth of eighty-four 
miles. This deep inland sea is subject to 
violent storms, which lash its waters into 
a fury rivalling that of the stormy North 
Atlantic. The shores are bold and steep, 
with cliffs of rock rising 300 to 1,500 feet 
above the water. Numerous 
islands fringe the coast, and 
in their lee vessels find shelter 
from storms. Lake Superior 
receives its main water-supply 
from Lake Nipigon, 1,450 
square miles in area, through 


the Nipigon River. There 
are, however, many other 
tributaries. 


Lake Superior empties its 
water into lake Huron 
through the St. Mary River, 
sixty-three miles in length. 
The riveris navigable through- 
out its entire course, except 
at one point, where there is 


less than a mile. To over- 
come this difficulty, two canals have been 
constructed, one on the American and one on 
the Canadian side of the river. The Cana- 
dian canal consists of a single lock 900 feet 
in length, with a width of sixty feet and a 
depth of eighteen feet three inches. The 
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tonnage of freight passing through the Soo 
Canals during the seven to eight months of 
open navigation is three times as great as 
that through the Swez Canal in the whole 
year. 

Lake Huron is 247 miles in length, with an 
average breadth of ninety-two miles. Geor- 
gian Bay is separated from the lake proper 
by Bruce Peninsula and Manitoulin Island. 
Between Manitoulin Island and the mainland 
is the North Channel, a picturesque sheet of 
water bordered by high rocky cliffs along the 
north shore. In Georgian Bay the beauty 
of the scenery is enhanced by a great number 
of islands—variously estimated at 30,000 to 
47,000—with which it is bordered. Several 
important rivers flow into the North Channel 
and Georgian Bay. The Spanish River 
traverses an important timber area. The 
French, draining Lake Nipissing, the Severn 
providing an outlet for the waters of Lake 
Simcoe, and the Magnetawan are the chief 
feeders of the bay upon the east. 

At the southern extremity Lake Huron 
narrows and discharges its waters into Lake 





: A general View of Niagara Falls 
a fall of twenty-two feet in The American Falls are on the left; the Horseshoe, or Canadian Falls, at the back. Note the 


power-house beside the Horseshoe Falls and the International Bridge in the foreground. 


St. Clair through the St. Clair River, thirty 
miles in length and navigable throughout. 
This lake, which is about twenty-five miles 
long and of almost equal width, is very 
shallow and muddy. Through it a channel 
sixteen feet deep and 300 feet wide is kept 
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open by dredging. The Detroit River, thirty- 
two miles long, connects Lake St. Clair with 
Lake Erie. 

Lake Erie, the shallowest of the Great 
Lakes, is 241 miles long, with an average 
width of forty-one miles. Owing to the 
shallow water, even a light gale quickly 





Courtesy of Dapartsnent oi always and Canals, Ottawa 
The Welland Ship Canal 


The illustration shows Lock No. 1 of the new canal. 


raises a heavy sea, so that the lake is often 
very rough. 

The Niagara River carries the waters of 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. In its.course it 
offers one of the grandest sights in the world, 
where the waters of the river plunge over the 
edge of the Niagara escarpment in a sheer 
drop of 158 feet. Below the falls the river 
runs rapidly between steep cliffs. At one 
place the river is compressed to a width of 
300 feet between cliffs of rock 300 feet high. 
There the waters swirl in a seething whirlpool, 
with a wild beauty rivalling that of the falls 
themselves. At Queenston, seven miles from 
the mouth of the river, the waters again 
become tranquil. Steamers from Lake On- 
tario ascend the river to this point. 

The Welland Canal, over twenty-six miles 
long with a lock for every mile, was cut by 
the Dominion Government between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. Thus the falls and rapids 
of Niagara no longer bar navigation, as they 
did in the days of La Salle, who was forced 
to build a vessel above the falls before he 
could navigate Lake Erie. Unfortunately, 
however, the very large freighters used on the 
Upper Lakes are too big to pass through the 
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Welland Canal. Therefore, their cargoes of 
ore or grain from the Lake Superior ports 
must be unloaded at the ports of Lake Erie 
and shipped from them either by rail or by 
smaller boats. The Welland Ship Canal, 
now being constructed from Port Colborne on 
Lake Erie to Port Weller on Lake Ontario, 
will have a length of twenty-five miles. 
There are seven locks of 820 feet in length, 
with a width of eighty feet and a depth of 
thirty feet. The route is not quite the same 
as that of the old canal. 

Lake Ontario, the smallest of the Great 
Lakes, is 180 miles long, with an average 
breadth of forty-two miles. Its shores are 
quite low, the highest elevation being 350 
feet at Scarborough Heights, not far from 
Toronto. The principal inlets are Burling- 
ton Bay at the western extremity of the 
lake, Toronto Bay, and the Bay of Quinte 
at the north-eastern end. 

The shores of Lake Ontario narrow as 
Kingston is approached, and a little below 
that city the St. Lawrence River proper 
begins. Between Gananoque and Brockville 
the river passes through the labyrinth of 
The Thousand Islands, which by their pic- 





A Scene in the Thousand Islands 


turesque beauty attract many visitors every 
summer. Below Prescott the river narrows, 
the stream quickens, and the water rushes 
fiercely down the Long Sault. Then it widens 
out into Lake St. Francis. Down the Cedars 
and the Cascade Rapids through Lake St. Louis 
and past the mouth of the Ottawa the river 
flows, to enter upon its headlong rush through 
the treacherous Lachine Rapids, just above 
Montreal. These rapids do not prevent 
navigation, as the Dominion Government 
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has built and maintains canals around them. 

As the St. Lawrence passes out of the 
Lowlands on its way to the sea, it increases 
in breadth. Its banks are clear-cut to the 
ocean’s edge, and a broad, deep channel 
extends from its mouth into the heart of the 





The Lachine Rapids, near Montreal 
Atlantic. Above Quebec its average width 
is two miles; below that city it rapidly 
widens. At the Saguenay it is twenty miles 
wide, at Matane thirty miles, at Anticosti 
one hundred miles. The largest ocean steam- 
ers ascend the river to Montreal, almost 
1,000 miles inland from the Strait of Belle 
Isle. Vessels can pass from the head of 
Lake Superior right out to the Atlantic 
Ocean, provided that they do not draw more 
than fourteen feet of water. 

This wonderful inland waterway has been 
of great benefit to the commercial develop- 
ment of the Lowlands of the St. Lawrence. 
Upon it bulky goods, such as grain and ore 
are carried much more cheaply than by rail. 
The rapids on the St. Mary River, and the 
falls at Niagara and on the Ottawa, the St. 
Maurice, and the Richelieu Rivers, generate 
quantities of cheap electrical power. The 
Great Lakes are the most valuable fresh- 
water fishing grounds in the world. Further, 
the Great Lakes make the temperature 
more equable in the adjacent districts, so 
that tender fruits can be grown which other- 
wise would not withstand the extremes of our 
Canadian climate. These are the four chief 
contributions made by the St. Lawrence, its 
tributaries, and its lakes to the welfare of 
the people of Canada. 
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Climate.—The western portion of the 
Lowlands of the St. Lawrence has milder 
and shorter winters than the lowlands in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence River proper. 
This is partly due to their more southerly 
latitude, but much more to the influence of 
the Great Lakes, which warm somewhat the 
west winds which sweep over them in winter. 
In the summer the hot winds from the south 
are cooled in passing across the lakes, and 
so the summers too are not so extreme. The 
rainfall is well distributed through the spring 
and summer months, and serious droughts 
are unknown. The snowfall is heavy, par- 
ticularly in the eastern parts of the Lowlands. 

Farming.—The Lowlands of the St. Law- 
rence form one of the finest farming districts 
of the world. All the hardy cereals, hay, 
roots, and many varieties of fruits grow well 
in its fertile soil and genial climate.  AlI- 
though much wheat is still grown, the farmers 
have found that stock-raising and dairying 
are more profitable. Much fresh milk is 
needed by the people living in the large cities 
of Ontario and Quebec. The milk not sold 
in this way is manufactured into cheese, or 
the cream is separated and made into butter. 
The skim milk, butter milk, and whey are 





Value of Cheese and Butter Production, 1925 


fed to hogs and calves. A great deal of milk 
is also used in the manufacture of dried or 
condensed milk. Clover, fodder, corn, tur- 
nips, and mangolds are grown extensively to 
provide food for the herds of cattle during 
the winter months. 

Although the hardier fruits, such as apples, 
plums, and cherries are found in the 
orchard of almost every farm, the chief fruit- 
growing districts are in the lake peninsula of 
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Western Ontario and on the island of Mon- 
treal and vicinity. There tender fruits, such 
as peaches, pears, and grapes, tomatoes and 
melons, are grown in enormous quantities. 
The individual fruit-farms are, as a rule, much 
smaller than grain or dairy farms, ranging 
in size from ten to fifty acres. Much of 
the fruit is shipped fresh to the cities of 


Courtesy of Dept. of Interior, Ottawa 
Tobacco Harvest 


Ontario and Quebec; some is sent west to 
the Prairie Provinces; much of the apple crop 
is exported to Great Britain. The balance 
of the fruit crop is canned, and in that form 
is sold throughout the whole Dominion and 
exported as well to other countries. 

Tobacco is another crop which is grow- 
ing steadily in importance. Much _ to- 
bacco is grown in the St. Lawrence Valley in 
Quebec and along the shore of Lake Erie in 
Ontario. 

Fishing.—The fishing industry is of great 
importance to the Lowlands. The Great 
Lakes that le within the region abound in 
fish, principally trout, herring, whitefish, 
pike, pickerel, perch, and sturgeon. Great 
care is taken to conserve the supply of fish. 
Fish hatcheries are maintained by the 
various governments for the purpose of 
re-stocking the lakes and rivers. 
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Mineral and Forest Products.—There is 
little mineral wealth in this division of Can- 
ada. Natural gas is found along the Lake 
Erie shore, and for many years the city of 
Hamilton and many small towns were 
supplied entirely from wells in that area. 
Lately, however, the supply has fallen off. 
Salt is obtained from beds close to the Detroit 
River and Lake Huron. Petroleum also 
occurs in this district, and for years the wells 
there yielded a considerable quantity of this 
valuable material. Only a few of the oil 
wells are now producing, and those only to a 
very limited extent. 

Originally the Lowlands were heavily for- 
ested, but as the land was settled the forests 
were cut down. Nearly every farm still has 
a wood-lot large enough to supply its owners 
with plenty of fuel. Lumbering on a large 
scale, however, is a thing of the past in this 
region. 

Manufacturing.—The cities of the Low- 
lands of the St. Lawrence are the chief manu- 
facturing centres of Canada. Power is one 
of the chief needs of an industrial area, and 
this is obtained in abundance and very cheap- 
ly from the water-powers with which the 
Lowlands are so well supplied. Transporta- 
tion is the second great requisite. Here 
again the cities of the Lowlands are very 
favorably placed. In addition to the St. 


Lawrence waterway, many railways serve 
this area, so that raw materials can be easily 
brought 


in and manufactured products 
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A large Milling Company, Port Colborne 


shipped out. The list of manufactures 
includes almost every article imaginable, 
ranging from pins to pianos and from thread 
to threshing-machines. Among the more 
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important are iron and steel goods of all 
kinds, textiles, leather goods, agricultural 
implements, automobiles, furniture, boots 
and shoes, and food products of every kind. 
We need not be surprised, then, that more 
than half of all the people of Canada live in 
this area, Fertile farms, great water-powers, 
and splendid transportation facilities have 
all helped to make this part of Canada rich 
and prosperous. It has other advantages 
also. Just to the north, along the southern 
border of the Laurentian Plateau, are bound- 
less forests and vast quantities of mineral 
wealth—gold, silver, copper, and nickel. The 
mines, the lumber-camps, the saw-mills, and 
the pulp-mills of this northern area provide 
the manufacturing cities with many of their 
needs, and in turn offer a ready market for a 
good deal of the produce of the Lowland 
farms, and for the tools, machinery, and 
other manufactures of the Lowland cities. 
Helps.—On an outline map mark very carefully the 
Lowlands of the St. Lawrence. Locate the Lowlands 
in relation to the other great natural physical regions. 
Describe briefly the surface. On your map locate 
each of the large lakes and rivers, paying special 
attention to the St. Lawrence system. Describe 
briefly each of the Great Lakes. Compare them as to 
area. Indicate on your outline map the obstructions 
to navigation from the head of the Great Lakes to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, showing how each obstruc- 
tion is overcome. What is the importance of the 
Soo Canal? the Welland Canal? What is the value 
of the Great Lakes to Canada? If the level of the 
Great Lakes were, for some reason, to be lowered three 
feet, what would be the effect on the Lowlands? If 
the level were to be raised three feet, what would be 
the result? Indicate on your outline map the portions of 
the provinces included in the Lowlands. Compare the 
climate of the Lowlands with that of the Appalachian 
Region. What is the advantage of the heavy winter 
snowfall? Is an abundant snowfall so important in the 
Lowlands as it is in the Appalachian Region? Why? 
Why are the Lowlands so peculiarly adapted to grain- 
growing, fruit-raising, and stock-farming? Compare in 
this respect with the Appalachian Region. Consult 
the fisheries map of Canada on page 36 and note 
the importance of the fisheries in the Lowlands. Why 
is the lack of minerals, especially coal, not so severely 
felt? What would be the result, if there were extensive 
coal fields in the northern part of Ontario and Quebec? 
Why is there very little lumbering in the Lowlands? 
What would be the effect if this region were heavily 
forested? Locate on the map the chief water-powers 
within the Lowlands. What is the value of water- 
power to (a) the farmer; (6) the city-dweller; (c) the 
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manufacturer? Give as many reasons as you can why 
the Lowlands should be such a great manufacturing 
district. Where is the raw material obtained? Make 
a list of the articles with which you are familiar that 
are made in the Lowlands. Why are the Lowlands so 
thickly populated? Why are there so many large cities? 


THE LAURENTIAN PLATEAU 


Position and Area.—The third natural 
division of Canada is the Laurentian Plateau, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Canadian 
Shield. ‘This region extends northward from 
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the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Lowlands of the 
St. Lawrence, Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, 
and Lake Superior up to the shores of Hudson 
Strait and the Arctic Ocean, forming a huge 
horse-shoe of rugged country about Hudson 
Bay. East of Hudson Bay the Laurentian 
Plateau extends right to the Atlantic coast. 
On the west its outer edge is marked by the 
series of lakes extending north-west—Lake of 
the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, Lake Athabaska, 
Great Slave Lake, and Great Bear Lake. The 
south-western boundary of the Plateau enters 
United States territory near the Lake of the 
Woods, then curves around the end of Lake 
Superior, so that the district Just west and 
south of the lake is within the Laurentian 
area. 

The southern boundary cuts across 
Ontario from the south-east shore of Georgian 
Bay to the Thousand Islands, which are 
formed by a spur of the plateau which crosses 
the St. Lawrence and penetrates for a short 
distance into the United States. From the 


The Dubawnt River near La 
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Thousand Islands it curves north-west to 
the Ottawa River not far from the capital of 
the Dominion, and from there to the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River a little east 
of the city of Quebec. From that point on, 
the southern margin of the Laurentian 
Plateau forms the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence River and the Gulf of St. Law- 
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Hudson Strait, and to the Arctic Ocean 
through Fox Channel and Fury and Hecla 
Straits. The bay itself is almost square, 
being 600 miles from north to south and 590 
miles from east to west, but, if James Bay is 
included, the distance north and south is 
almost 900 miles. In area Hudson Bay 
is one-third as large as the combined pro- 
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rence. This plateau is the largest natural 
division of Canada, being about one-third 
of the total area of the Dominion. 

Hudson Bay.—This immense inland sea, 
extending to the centre of Canada, is sur- 
rounded by the provinces of Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 
It has its outlet to the Atlantic Ocean through 





vinces of Ontario and Quebec. The depth 
of water in the bay averages over 400 feet. 
James Bay, however, is very shallow, so that 
even small vessels cannot approach the shore. 
In contrast with the clear and salt water of 
the bay proper, the water of James Bay is 
muddy and merely brackish 

On the whole, the coasts of both Hudson 
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and James Bay are low, although there are 
some high and rocky stretches. Innumerable 
small islands fringe the coast on the eastern 
side. There are few good harbors, Churchill 
and Port Nelson being the best. A railway 
from The Pas in Manitoba is now under con- 
struction to the former port by the Canadian 
National Railways. The fisheries of the bay 
are as yet almost untouched, although they 
are known to be both abundant and valuable. 

Hudson Strait is about 450 
miles in length, with an aver- 
age width of 100 miles. The 
channel is clear throughout, 
but the shore on both sides is 
bold and rocky, rising in some 
places to a height of 2,000 feet. 
Neither the bay nor the strait 
freezes over during the winter. 

Surface——The Laurentian 
Plateau is the oldest part of 
North America. Long ago it 
was covered with high moun- 
tains, but these were scraped 
oti by glaciers during the ice 
age and worn down by streams 
in the thousands of years that 
have passed since the ice 
sheets melted, so that now the 
Plateau, though rough and 
hilly, is really a plain. Only in the east along 
the Labrador coast are these elevations of any 
great height. On its surface are countless 
lakes; thousands of streams wind over the 
slopes. Much of the low-lying land is 
swampy, and peat bogs called muskegs are 
common. 

On the higher ground the soil is very shal- 
low at best, and in many places the surface of 
the land is bare, barren rock. The ancient 
rocks of the Plateau are exceedingly hard, and 
so weather very, very slowly. There are, 
however, a few areas in which a deep clay soil 
covers the hard rock. The largest of these, 
known as the Great Clay Belt, is south and 
west of James Bay in Northern Ontario, and 
extending into Quebec. The Great Clay 
Belt is the bottom of an old lake, and the 
deep mantle of clay is the silt deposited there 
thousands of years ago by the rivers which 


then flowed into it. There are other smaller 
scattered areas of deep, good soil, but all told 
they form only a very small part of the area 
of the Plateau. 

Rivers.—The Plateau has many large and 
rapid rivers, but most of them are unsuited 
to navigation. The largest of these is the 
Churchill, a clear and beautiful stream, 
which flows into Hudson Bay on the west. 
The river is 1,100 miles in length, but it has 





The Harbor of Churchill 


Churchill has been decided upon as the terminus of the Hudson Bay Railway. 


many rapids and waterfalls. Forté Churchill 
is at the mouth of the river. The Nelson 
empties the waters of Lake Winnipeg into 
Hudson Bay, but it also is much obstructed 
in its course. Port Nelson lies at its mouth. 
Just south of the Nelson is the Hayes River, 
navigable for a considerable distance and 
forming the canoe route between the bay and 
Lake Winnipeg. At its mouth is York Fac- 
tory. The Severn, a very shallow stream, the 
Albany, and the Moose are also important 
rivers, the latter two emptying into James 
Bay. The Hamilton River, which flows 
eastward into the Atlantic Ocean, is noted 
for its magnificent water-powers. 

Flowing southward into the St. Lawrence 
are the Ottawa and the St. Maurice already 
noted. The Saguenay, which enters the St. 
Lawrence to the east of Quebec, lies wholly 
within the Plateau. It is a dark, gloomy 
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stream, flowing between walls of rock ap- 
proaching close to the river on either side. 
The scenery is so magnificent that the trip 
by steamer attracts thousands of tourists 
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before he is able to sow his seed. This is not 
entirely a disadvantage, for the trees he cuts 
down may be sold for pulpwood; _ conse- 
quently the settler can support himself during 





A large Pulp and Paper Mill in Northern Ontario 


every year. The Saguenay is the outlet for 
the waters of beautiful Lake St. John. 

Climate.—The climate in the northern part 
of the Laurentian Plateau is severe. The 
winters are very cold, and the summers, 
while warm, are short. In the southern 
areas the summers are warm and long enough 
to permit hardy crops to mature. The great 
expanse of water in Hudson Bay and James 
Bay tempers somewhat the winter climate of 
the country close by. ‘Thus the winters in 
the Great Clay Belt of Ontario are not quite 
so severe as in parts of the Plateau which, 
although farther south, are too far from 
James Bay to benefit by its effect upon the 
winter winds. 

Farming.—As has been said, the amount of 
land suitable for farming is very limited, and 
over much of the Plateau the climate is so 
severe that crops cannot mature. The 
Great Clay Belt is, however, being settled. 
Over 3,000 farms are in successful operation 
in this district, and there are still millions of 
acres of deep, rich soil awaiting the plough. 
This land is covered with trees—spruce, 
balsam, and pine—and the settler on these 
northern farms of Ontario must clear his land 


the time in which he is clearing his ground. 

Water-Power. — The whole Laurentian 
Plateau is abundantly supplied with water- 
power. Almost every river in the whole 
extent is broken by rapids or waterfalls 





Power Dam on the Winnipeg River 
This is one of the power plants that supply electric power to Winnipeg. 
which may be harnessed for man’s use, if 
needed. As yet, only a few sites have been 
developed in the southern part of the Plateau 


in Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. Yet the 
electrical power now developed supplies 
many pulp and paper mills, many mines, and 
several cities, such as Montreal, Quebec, 
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Ottawa, Sault Ste. Marie, Fort William, 
Port Arthur, and Winnipeg, with the power 
they require. Since there is no coal found 
in the Plateau, and since the cost of trans- 
porting it to these northern areas would be 
very great, the electrical power produced so 
cheaply is a very great advantage to this 
part of Canada. 

Forest Wealth and Products.—Although 
the soil of the Plateau is too scanty for farm- 
ing, it is sufficient in most parts for trees 
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Mill of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Co., Sault Ste. 
Marie—built of red Stone 


which are able to grow in hollows and crevices 
of the rocks where even a very little soil has 
gathered. Except in the far north, where the 
winters are so cold and long that trees 
cannot live, the whole Plateau is well forested 
with spruce, certain varieties of pines, bal- 
sam, poplar, and other hardy soft-wood trees. 
Many of these, especially in the south, are 
large enough to make into lumber; the 
greater number of these trees, however, 
are not good enough for saw-timber, but are 
suitable for making wood-pulp. 

The southern part of this forest is now be- 
ing cut, and many saw-mills, pulp-mills, and 
9 PRODUC, paper-mills are in oper- 
2, ation in Ontario, Que- 
bec, and Manitoba. 
Nearly all the paper 
made is news-print, 
and much of it is sold 
in the United States, 
as Canadian mills pro- 
duce far more than 
Canadian newspapers 
can use. In fact, two- 
thirds of the news- 
print paper used in the United States is either 
manufactured in Canada or is made from 
wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 
The Laurentian Plateau in Quebec and On- 
tario provides by far the greater part of this. 
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Minerals.—The mineral wealth which is 
hidden in the rocks of the Laurentian Plateau 
is known to be enormous, and as yet only 
a small part of the surface has been thor- 
oughly explored, much less _prospected. 
Nickel, copper, gold, silver, and cobalt are the 





Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Railway 
The Town of Cobalt, Ontario 


chief metals now being mined. North of 
Lake Huron, near Sudbury, are large nickel 
mines. More than three-quarters of the 
nickel used in the whole world comes from 
these. Copper is found in the same ore as 
the nickel, and is an important product of 
this district. Gold is being mined at Porcu- 
pine and Kirkland Lake, two camps from 





Courtesy of Dept. of Interior, Ottawa 
Smelter, International Nickel Co., Copper Cliff 


which the greater part of Canada’s gold pro- 
duction is now obtained. Silver and cobalt, 
a metal used to impart a blue color to glass 
and pottery, are found at Cobalt, on Lake 
Timiskaming. At Rouyn, in Quebec, a very 
large mine is now being developed. In it 
gold and copper are both found in the same 
ore. A new and promising gold field has 
recently been discovered at Red Lake, about 
fifty miles east of the Manitoba boundary 
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and eighty miles north of the line of the 
Canadian National Railways. The great 
Flin Flon copper area in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan is being developed. A rail- 
way into the fields is under construction. 
In addition to these areas, there are many in 
which great quantities of ore containing gold, 
silver, and cobalt are known to occur, but 
which have not yet been developed. 

Iron ores are found in very large de- 
posits at Michipicoten and elsewhere along 
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traders. In the central and northern parts 
of the plateau this is even yet the only 
occupation of the people. The beaver, the 
muskrat, the mink, the marten, and the fox 
are among the chief animals taken. A year’s 
catch in Canada amounts to nearly four 
and a half million animals, and most of 
these are caught within the borders of the 
Laurentian Plateau. 

It is improbable that the wide expanse of 
the Plateau will ever be thickly peopled. It 
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the north shore of Lake Superior. Unfortun- 
ately, these iron ores are not high-grade. 
Eventually, when better methods of treating 
low-grade ore are found, the deposits in 
Canada will be of greater value. In addition, 
the Belcher Islands in Hudson Bay are known 
to contain iron ore, and there are indications 
of large deposits in the north-western part of 
Quebec. 

Trapping.—The oldest industry of all in 
the Laurentian Plateau is that of the hunter 
and trapper. For over 250 years furs in 
great quantities have been shipped out by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and other fur- 





will remain, for the most part, the home of 
the hunter, the lumberman, and the miner. 
Yet its contribution to the wealth of Canada 
is already very large, and undoubtedly will 
increase many fold in the years to come. 
With the very probable development of the 
vast mineral resources which only await dis- 
covery, this region may yet prove to be one 
of the richest in Canada. Instead of form- 
ing a barrier between east and west, it may 
prove to be the great connecting link 
between Ontario and Quebec on the one 


hand and the Prairie Provinces on the 
other. 
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Helps.—On an outline map trace the outline of the 
Laurentian Plateau. Note the other great physical 
regions that it touches and its relation to these. 
Compare it in size with the Lowlands of the St. Law- 
rence. Mark the portions of the various provinces 
included within its limits. On your map fill in the 
most important lakes and rivers. What is the value 
of each of these? What is the importance of the 
Nelson River? What part does the Plateau play 
in the drainage of Canada? Give a brief description of 
Hudson Bay. What is the value of this great inland 
sea to Canada? What are the chief difficulties in 
connection with the navigation of Hudson Bay and 
Strait? What is the distance from Port Nelson to 
Liverpool? Compare with the distance from Montreal. 
Compare the climate of the Plateau with that of the 
Lowlands of the St. Lawrence. Why is the Great 
Clay Belt of such importance? 

Why is the water-power of the Plateau of such 
immense value to Canada? What is the value of the 
extensive forests of the Plateau? If there were no forests 
in the Plateau, what would be the effect 
on Canada? How are the settlers on the 
Plateau provided with fuel? What would 
be the effect, if large deposits of coal were 
discovered? On the mineral map of Canada 
on page 50 locate the chief mineral areas 
in the Plateau. What is the value to Can- 
ada of each of these minerals? Why is the 
presence of minerals of such importance? [2 
What is the value of the Plateau to the |; 
Lowlands of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Central Plain? What are the manu- 
factures of this region? Write a_ brief 
description of the life of a trapper. Is 
there any danger of the fur-bearing ani- 
mals becoming extinct on the Plateau? 
Why? What means are being taken to 
conserve (a) the animal life? (b) the for- 
ests? (c) the minerals of the Plateau? 
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Position.—The Great Central Plain of 
Canada extends westward from the Lauren- 
tian Plateau to the Rocky Mountains, and 
northward from the international boundary 
to the Arctic Ocean. It is widest along the 
international boundary, where it stretches 
for almost 800 miles across nearly the entire 
breadth of the Prairie Provinces. It narrows 
in the north, where it forms the valley of the 
Mackenzie River. Within its limits are the 
southern parts of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, most of Alberta, and much of the 
western area of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 


Surface.—South of the North Saskatche- 
wan River, the country is divided into three 
prairie levels or steppes by two lines of hills, 
which stretch from south-east to north-west. 
The first or most easterly of these levels is 
the lowest, with an average elevation of less 
than 800 feet. It has an average width of 
120 miles and an area of 55,000 square 
miles. The first prairie level includes a 
large part of Manitoba. 

The second or central prairie level is 
almost twice as large, over twice as wide, 
and about twice as high as the first. It has 
an area of 105,000 square miles, a breadth 
of 250 miles, and an average elevation of 
1,600 feet. It is separated from the first 
level by a line of hills which enter Manitoba 





Ploughing the Prairie with Horses 


from the south under the name of the 
Pembina Mountains. The Brandon Hills, 
Riding Mountains, Duck Mountains, and 
the Porcupine and Pasquia Hills carry the 
line of separation to the north-west. 

The third or most westerly level is by far 
the largest and highest of the three, being 
450 miles wide, 134,000 square miles in area, 
and having an elevation increasing from 
2,000 feet in the east to over 4,000 feet at 
the foothills of the Rockies. The central 
level is separated from the western level by 
a series of hills similar to those forming the 
eastern boundary of the central level. They 
begin in the Missourt Coteau, and continue 
northward through the Eagle Hills to a 
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point some distance west of Lake Atha- 
baska. 

The first prairie level coincides, roughly 
speaking, with the valley of the Red River. 
The surface of this area is nearly everywhere 
uniformly level and unbroken, with shallow 
river valleys. The second prairie level is not 
so uniform. The rivers crossing it have cut 
deeper and wider valleys, in some places 
bordered by hills 200 to 300 feet high. There 
are also scattered hills over the whole area, 
and the land is rolling and not so uniformly 
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level as it is in the first steppe. In the third 
level, these features become more evident. 
The prairie is still more rolling, the river 
channels are still deeper, and the hills more 
frequent. 

In addition to the hills already named as 
forming part of the boundaries between the 
prairie levels, the following elevations should 
be noted. In the south-western part of 
Manitoba are found the Turtle Mountains. 
The Riding, Duck, and Turtle Mountains are 
forested, and the Dominion Government has 
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made them into forest reserves to con- 
serve the supply of timber available within 
Manitoba. Wood Mountain and the Cypress 
Hills in Southern Saskatchewan mark the 
northern limit of the narrow strip of country 
lying within Canada which is drained south- 
ward into the Missouri River. 

Drainage.— When considering the drainage 
of the Great Plains, we must also observe 
that of the adjoining areas of the Laurentian 
Plateau, as the slopes which determine the 
courses of the rivers cover both of these 





regions. The eastern slopes of the Rockies 
must also be considered. See page 42. 

That portion of Canada lying between 
Hudson Bay and Ontario on the east and 
the Rocky Mountains on the west falls into 
two large drainage slopes and one small one, 
separated from one another by two elevations 
of land. The more northerly of these eleva- 
tions extends in a general north-east direction 
from a point in the foothills of the Rockies 
near Mount Brown to a point between Rein- 
deer Lake and Wollaston Lake in Northern 
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Saskatchewan. There the elevation turns to 
the north-west, passing to the east of Selwyn 
Lake and Great Slave Lake. Turning again 
eastward, it follows the southern edge of the 
valley of the Back River to Melville Peninsula. 


south, leaving Canadian territory almost at 
the point where the province of Saskatche- 
wan and the states of Montana and North 
Dakota meet. 

The vast triangle of land lying between 
the northern watershed, the Rocky Moun- 


The most southerly height of land begins 
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at the point where the international boundary 
intersects the Rocky Mountains, curves 
northward into Alberta for a short distance, 
and runs roughly parallel to the international 
boundary at a distance of thirty to fifty 
miles. In Saskatchewan it turns to the 
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tains, and the Arctic Ocean has a northerly 
slope, and its rivers all empty into the Arctic 
Ocean. The chief river system is that of the 
Mackenzie River, which flows through the 
middle of the northern part of the Central 
Plain. Into it is poured the drainage of 
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Northern Alberta, Northern Saskatchewan, 
and a great part of the Northwest Territories. 

The Athabaska River is generally consid- 
ered, on account of the direction of its course, 
as the upper Mackenzie. Rising in the 
Rockies, it flows in a north-easterly direction 
until it reaches Athabaska, where it turns to- 
wards the north and empties into Lake Atha- 
baska. Throughout its entire 776 milesit flows 
through a deep valley. Lake Athabaska is 
less than half the size of Lake Ontario, with 
a length of almost 200 miles. Its breadth 
varies from five to thirty-five miles. Flow- 
ing into Slave River from the west is the 
Peace River, which rises in the Cordillera. 
The river, from the headwaters of its chief 
tributary to its mouth, is 905 miles in length. 
In its upper reaches it flows through a broad 
and deep valley, which gradually disappears 
as the lake is approached. Both the Atha- 
baska and the Peace are navigable for long 
stretches; Lake Athabaska is navigable over 
its whole extent. 

The Slave River empties Lake Athabaska 
into Great Slave Lake. Midway on the river 
is Fort Smith, the head of navigation, from 
the sea. Great Slave Lake is about the same 
size as Lake Erie. It is long and narrow, 
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indented with bays, and with very clear and 
deep water. The ice remains in the lake 
until about the first of July. 

From the western end of Great Slave Lake 
the Mackenzie flows in a broad, clear stream 
on its way to the Arctic. The most impor- 
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tant tributary on the west is the Liard, which 
rises close to the source of the Yukon. It 
is a very dangerous river on account of 
numerous rapids, but is navigable for con- 
siderable distances. On the east the Great 
Bear River drains Great Bear Lake into the 
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Mackenzie. The lake is somewhat larger 
than Lake Erie, with a length of 175 miles. 
In shape it is very irregular. It is open for 
about three months in the year. 

The Mackenzie has a length of about 1,200 
miles and an average breadth of over a mile. 
It is an immense river. Its course, heavily 
wooded on both sides, is sometimes be- 
tween lowlands, sometimes between moun- 
tain ranges. Just before it reaches the 
Arctic Circle, it narrows to half a mile in 
width and flows for seven miles through a 
rocky canyon 150 feet in height. This strik- 
ing section is known as the Ramparts. At 
its mouth the river spreads out into a broad 
delta and enters the Arctic through many 
mouths. Eighty miles from the delta is 
Herschel Island, the best harbor on the 
Arctic coast. 

The most important section of the 
Mackenzie River Basin lies along the upper 
Peace River. Although north of the fifty- 
fifth parallel, the land in this district is so 
fertile and the climate so moderate that it is 
fast becoming one of the most prosperous 
farming areas in all the Canadian West. 

Between the two watersheds lies another 
huge triangle of land, with its apex resting 
upon the Rocky Mountains in Southern 
Alberta, and its base extending along the 
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shore of Hudson Bay. In general, the slope 
of this area is towards the north-east, and its 
rivers finally pour their waters into Hudson 
Bay. Lake Winnipeg is the drainage centre 
for this territory, receiving the waters of the 
Saskatchewan River from the west and the 
Red River from the south. The Nelson 
River provides an outlet from Lake Winnipeg 
to Hudson Bay. 

The Saskatchewan is a noble river. Its 
two branches, the North Saskatchewan and 
the South Saskatchewan, unite near Prince 
Albert. The source of both branches is in the 
Rockies, and during the spring and summer 
the melting snows of the mountains supply 
them with a large volume of water. From 
its source to its mouth at Lake Winnipeg, 
the river flows 1,200 miles across the three 
Prairie Provinces. The Red River rises not 
far from the headwaters of the Mississippi 
and flows northward until it reaches Lake 
Winnipeg. Only about a hundred miles 
of its course is in Canadian territory. Its 
chief tributary is the Assiniboine. Lake 
Winnipeg has a length of 260 miles, with a 
breadth varying from five to sixty-five miles. 
It is slightly smaller than Lake Erie. Owing 
to the shallowness of the lake, the storms 
which sweep over its surface are very danger- 
ous to navigation. Through the Winnipeg 
River the waters of the Lake of the Woods are 
emptied into Lake Winnipeg and thence find 
their way to the ocean. 

The narrow strip of Canadian territory in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan situated between 
the southern watershed and the international 
boundary is drained by the Milk River and 
the Frenchman River into the Missouri. 
This small district is, therefore, a part of 
the Mississippi Basin. 

Climate.—The climate of the Great Cen- 
tral Plain is in general extreme, owing to 
its northerly situation and to its distance 
from the moderating effect of the ocean. 
The winters are cold, the summers hot. The 
rainfall is considerably less than that of the 
other natural divisions of the Dominion, but 
is enough for the needs of crops. The rains 
come chiefly in June and July, when the 
growing crops need them most. In a few 
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areas the rainfall is too small for successful 
farming unless assisted by irrigation. 

The outstanding feature of the climate of 
the southern portion of the Great Plain 





A Fur-trader’s Home, Edmonton District, Alberta 


is the Chinook wind which affects the cli- 
mate of Southern Alberta and South-western 
Saskatchewan. This term is used of the 
warm, dry winds which come down over the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
The effects of the Chinook are startling. 
It brings April weather into mid-winter, and 
may remove a heavy covering of snow in a 
few hours. It uncovers the grass, and so 
stock may be run out of doors the year round. 
Though these areas have a fall of snow and 
rain about equal to that in other parts of 
the plain, the Chinooks absorb so much 
moisture that either dry farming or irriga- 
tion is necessary in the districts which they 
influence most. 

Farming.—The southern portion of the 
Great Central Plain consists of treeless grass- 
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lands or prairies. The prairies extend north- 
ward from the international boundary to a 
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distance varying from 50 miles in Manitoba 
to 245 miles in Western Saskatchewan and 
Eastern Alberta. The prairies are the finest 
wheat-growing lands in the world. The soil 
rich in nitrates, the long hours of hot sunshine 
in July and August, the gentle rains of May, 
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June, and early July, the dry weather of late 
July. and August, are exactly the conditions 
needed for the production of hard wheat of 
the finest quality. All other hardy cereals, 
such as oats, barley, flax, and rye, grow equal- 
ly well. The grain fields of the prairies are 
one of the great gran- 
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whence it is sent to the European markets 
by way of the Panama Canal. 

A great deal of the land in Southern 
Alberta and in the western part of Southern 
Saskatchewan is devoted to ranching. In 
these districts the winters are generally so 





Value of Sheep and Hogs, 1925 


mild that cattle and horses can live in the 
open all the year. In the past the cattle 
were allowed to find their own feed on the 
dead prairie grass, but at present most of the 
ranchers put up hay for the winter’s need. In 
Southern Alberta, farming is greatly assisted 








aries of the world. 
Perhaps the most 
striking feature of the 
prairie section is the 
number of elevators 
found at almost every 
railway station and 
siding. The grain 
when threshed is 
brought to these ele- 
vators and is there 
stored until cars are 
ready for its  ship- 
ment. At _ the sta- 
tions, also, loading 
platforms are provided 
from which the grain 
can be loaded directly 
into the cars. Until 
lately, practically all the grain grown in the 
Prairie Provinces was shipped to the markets 
of the world by way of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, at the head of Lake Superior. Now, 
however, a considerable part of the grain 
from Alberta is shipped to Vancouver, 
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by irrigation, the rainfall being uncertain, 
and the summer heat and parching wind 
sometimes very injurious to growing grain. 

North of the prairies as far as the North 
Saskatchewan River the surface of the 
plains is a beautiful park-like country, in 
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which clumps of trees dot the landscape. 
In this area also the soil is very fertile. The 
farms of the “park country” are devoted 
mainly to mixed farming and stock-raising. 
North of the North Saskatchewan River 
the land is much more thickly wooded, 
although there are many tracts of prairie 
land within the forest regions. As yet this 
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region is not settled, except in a few favored 
districts, such as the Peace River Valley, 
which is fairly open grass-land. 

Mineral Wealth.—The only mineral of 
importance occurring in the Great Centra 


than from the mines of any other section of 
the Dominion. They supply the three 
Prairie Provinces with this essential mineral, 
except for the small amount produced in 
Saskatchewan. See map on page 56. 

In Central and Southern Alberta natural 
gas is found in amazing quantities. The 
cities and towns of these parts of Alberta are 
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supplied with it very cheaply, and use it 
freely for heat, light, and power. 

A thorough search for oil—a commodity 
in which Canada is poor—is now being made. 
Promising fields have already been located at 
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Coal Mining in Alberta 


Plain is coal. This is found in all three 
Prairie Provinces. The coal of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, known as lignite, is of poor 
quality and is not mined to any great extent. 
In Alberta, however, the coal is of good grade, 
and is found in enormous quantities. Four- 
teen per cent of the known supply of coal in 
the world underlies the soil of that province. 
There are more than 330 mines in operation 
in Alberta. From them more coal is taken 


Turner Valley, near Calgary, and at Wain- 
wright, and the prospects for the discovery 
of new fields are bright. 

Other Industries——Lumbering along the 
southern margin of the forest area of the 
Central Plain is a growing industry. Much 
of the forest area is covered with trees suit- 
able for making pulp, and, while not being 
used at present, is a valuable reserve of this 
material. Fishing is carried on in some of 
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the lakes, and will grow in importance as the 
population of the Plain increases. In the 
north, trapping is still the chief occupation of 
the scattered inhabitants. From the Mac- 
kenzie River Basin comes a large part of 
Canada’s total catch of furs. Although the 
settlers on the Plain are mainly farmers, 
manufacturing is making rapid progress, 
particularly in the production of food pro- 
ducts. Manitoba now ranks as the fourth 
manufacturing province in the Dominion. 

A study of the map on page 56 will show 
that, either on the Plain itself or in the adjoin- 
ing physical regions, there is a great deal of 
valuable water-power available for manufac- 
turing purposes in the Prairie Provinces. With 
cheap power in general use the manufactures 
of the Plain should show a steady increase. 


Helps.—Trace on an outline map the Great Central 
Plain. Note its relationship to the Great Central 
plain of the United States. Locate it in relation to 
the Laurentian Plateau and the Canadian Cordillera. 
What provinces does it include, in whole or in part? 
Mark the outlines of the three prairie levels. Trace 
the boundaries of these levels. Compare their surfaces. 
What effect has the elevation of each on the products? 
On the map on page 42 note the watersheds and follow 
the courses of the rivers of the Plain. Into what three 
drainage slopes does the country naturally fall? 
Describe briefly (a) the Mackenzie; (6) the Saskatche- 
wan; (c) the Red. What is the commercial importance 
of each? Describe Lakes Athabaska, Great Bear, 
and Great Slave. What is the value of each? What 
is the commercial importance of Lake Winnipeg? 
Compare the climate of the Plain with that of the 
Lowlands of the St. Lawrence. Compare the rainfall. 
Write a brief description of the Chinook winds. Are they 
harmful or beneficial to the country affected? Why? 

From your knowledge of the surface and climate of 
the Plain, what would you take to be the chief occu- 
pation of the people? Why? What parts of the Plain 
are best suited to ranching? Why? Describe the 
elevator system. How far is mixed farming carried on 
in the Plain? Compare in this respect with the Low- 
lands of the St. Lawrence. By what routes does 
the grain of the prairies reach the European markets? 
Trace these on your map. What is the advantage to 
Alberta of the route by way of the Panama Canal? 
Compare the Plain with the Appalachian Region 
as to coal resources. What are the commercial 
advantages of the presence of oil and natural gas? 
If coal from Alberta could be cheaply carried to 
Ontario what would be the benefit (a) to Alberta? 
(6) to Ontario? What is the importance of fishing, 
jumbering, and trapping in the Plain? Why are 
there not more manufactures at present in the Great 
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Central Plain? How are the manufactures there 
related to the natural resources? 


THE CANADIAN CORDILLERA 


Position and Extent.—The Canadian Cor- 
dillera is the most westerly of the great 
natural physical divisions of Canada. It 
extends from the international boundary on 
the south to the Arctic Ocean on the north, and 
from the eastern foothills of the Rockies on 
the east to the Pacific Ocean on the west. 

Surface.—The Cordillera is composed of a 
series of great mountain ranges, running 
from north to south, with valleys and 
plateaus between theranges. Inthe east are 
the Rocky Mountains, a range averaging sixty 
miles in width. In the range are many lofty 





Mount Robson, Robson Park, British Columbia 


peaks, such as Mount Robson, which towers 
to a height of over two and a half miles above 
sea-level. To the west of the Rockies rise 
the Selkirks, which are not so high, on the 
average, as the Rockies. Between the Sel- 
kirks and the Coast Range is the Interior 
Plateau stretching for 500 miles northward 
from the international boundary. Paralleling 
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the coast of the mainland of British Colum- 
bia is another range which has been partially 
submerged. Vancouver Island, the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and the thousands of 
smaller isles which fringe the coast are the 
projecting peaks of 


lakes; the blazing patches of vivid red, 
purple, and yellow which splotch the canyon 
walls. ‘The mountains never grow wearisome 
to the traveller; not in a whole lifetime could 
he discover all their beauty or cease to 
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lera, more particularly 
the Rockies and the 
Selkirks, present to 
the traveller an endless 
variety of scenery, 
which ranks with the 
finest in the world. 
The mountains them- 
selves are unspeakably 





grand. There is no 
monotony in them, ere 
for the jagged out- “N79 


lines of the huge 
masses of rock flung 
high against the sky 
are ever different, ever 
changing, as the tra- 
veller journeys on. 
There is_ endless 
variety, too, in the 
narrow canyons, in 
which, far beneath, 
the mountain torrents 
rush headlong to the 
distant sea, and in the 
green valleys and 
grassy meadows nest- 
ling at the base of 
the frowning moun- 
tains. To them the 
eye turns with relief 
when wearied with the 
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vain attempt to grasp 
the gigantic proportions of the mountains. 

There is a feast of color everywhere; the 
dark gray of soaring pinnacles of bare rock; 
the dazzling white of the eternal snow; the 
brilhant green of grassy plots, and the deeper 
hue of the forest trees; the white foam of 
turbulent streams; the glint of mountain 





be awed by their stately grandeur. 

Drainage.—The watershed of the Rockies 
divides the headwaters of the streams 
flowing westward to the Pacific from those 
flowing eastward into the Great Central 
Plain. Upon the eastern slope rise the 
Saskatchewan, the Athabaska, the Peace, and 
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the Liard. The waters of the last three 
eventually reach the Arctic Ocean through 
the Mackenzie River. 

More important, however, so far as the 
Cordillera is concerned, are the rivers of the 
western slope. In the far north is the 
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The Junction of the Bulkley and Skeena Rivers at 
Hazelton, British Columbia 
The Skeena is one of the best salmon streams of the west coast. 


Yukon River, flowing across the Yukon 
Territory into Alaska, and eventually empty- 
ing into Bering Sea. The Canadian part of 
this river is important, for by it easy access 
is had to Dawson, the chief town of this 
district, and the centre of the famous 
Klondike gold fields. River-boats ply on 
the Yukon between Whitehorse, which is 
connected with Skagway, Alaska, by railway, 
and Dawson. The Stikine offers the best 
route from the Pacific Coast into the wilds 
of Northern British Columbia. It is navi- 
gable for steamers for about half its total 
length. The Skeena, further to the south, is 
more important. It is navigable for small 
steamers as far as Hazelton, 180 miles from 
its mouth. The lower part of the valley of 
the Skeena forms the route of the northern 
transcontinental line of the Canadian 
National Railways. ; 

In the southern part of British Columbia 
are two great rivers—the Columbia and the 
Fraser. The Columbia and its chief tribu- 
tary, the Kootenay, wind in most. erratic 
curves through the valleys west of the 
Rockies, then, united, flow southward across 
the international boundary. The Arrow 
Lakes and Kootenay Lake, which are in the 





Columbia Basin, are valuable in navigation. 

The Fraser is the most important river of 
the Cordillera. Its tributaries drain all the 
interior valleys of the southern half of the 
province, save only the small south-eastern 
portion drained by the Columbia. The 
Fraser rises on the western slope of Yellow- 
head Pass, flows at first to the north-west for 
150 miles, then turns abruptly south, and 
flows for some 400 miles down and across the 
interior Plateau. At Hope it turns again 
sharply to the west, reaching the Strait of 
Georgia at New Westminster. In its upper 
reaches the Fraser is a wild mountain stream. 
Where it has burst through the Coast 
Ranges, it has cut an enormous canyon, 
through which the waters of the river rush 
swirling and foaming. The lower reaches of 
the river are navigable for a distance of 80 
miles from Yale to the sea. The southern 
line of the Canadian National Railways and 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific follow 
the valley of the Fraser from Lytton to the 
coast. 

Climate.—The climate of the Cordillera 
varies much in different areas. Along the 
coast the climate is moist and balmy, due 
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to the moisture-laden, warm winds blowing 
from the Pacific Ocean. As these winds 
strike the mountain ranges and are cooled, 
heavy rainfall results. This is very great on 
the western slopes of the Coast Range, not 
so heavy upon the western slopes of the 
Selkirks, and still less upon the western slopes 
of the Rockies. The eastern slopes of the 
mountains and the districts lying in their 
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lee are much drier. In the interior, too, the 
ocean winds do not affect the temperature so 
much, and there cold winters are the rule. 

Agriculture.—Although the Cordillera is 
so mountainous, there are many districts in 
the valleys where farming is carried on. The 
southern valleys are famous for their splen- 
did fruit, although in some of them the rain- 
fall is so little that the crops must be irri- 
gated. Wheat, barley, and oats are also 
grown. In many places the land is suitable 
for ranching, as in the districts about Yale 
and Kamloops. But the agricultural pro- 
duction of the Cordillera is and will remain 
small compared with that of the Plain Region 
or of the Lowlands of the St. Lawrence. 

Forest Wealth.—The western slopes of the 
mountain ranges of the Cordillera are clothed 
with magnificent forests. The trees grow to 
great size, especially in the coastal region, 
where the mild climate and very heavy 
rainfall cause rapid growth. By far the 
greater part of the total timber in Canada 
suitable for making lumber is within this 
region. The Douglas fir is the most valuable 
tree of the Pacific coast. It grows to an 
enormous size, often reaching a height of 300 
feet and a diameter of ten to twelve feet. 
The trunk of this tree is clear of branches for 
150 to 200 feet from the ground. It supplies 
material suitable both for finely finished 
interior wood-work and also for structural 
timber. 

The British Columbia cedar grows to even 
greater size than the Douglas fir, in some 
cases reaching a diameter of eighteen to 
twenty feet. Its wood is used partly for fine 
dressed lumber, but mainly for making 
shingles. The wood of the cedar is beautifully 
grained and very durable. Hemlock, spruce, 
and pine are other useful trees found in this re- 
gion. Of late years the pulp and paper indus- 
try has developed rapidly, and much hemlock 
and spruce are now being cut and used for 
this purpose. Since there is an abundance of 
water-power available, as well as a great 
supply of the necessary raw material, this 
branch of the forest industry will probably 
grow very quickly. 

Mining.—The mineral resources of the 





Cordillera are very large. Coal is mined on 
Vancouver Island, in the Crowsnest Pass, 
and in the foothills of the Rockies in Alberta. 
Much of the product of the mines is used by 
ocean steamships, much by the railways, 
and a good deal is exported to the United 
States. Gold, in greater or smaller amounts, 
has been found in the beds of all the streams 
of the interior ranges, and much has been 
taken from the sands of the Fraser, the 
Thompson, and other rivers. Such gold, 


occurring in sand and gravel in the form of 
gold dust or small nuggets, is called placer 
gold. In the mountain rock are also many 
veins containing gold, and most of the gold 
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Undercutting a Douglas Fir, British Columbia 


produced in the Cordillera is now obtained 
by mining, crushing, and treating ore. 
Copper, lead, zinc, and silver are other very 
valuable mineral products of this part of the 
Dominion. At Britannia Bay and Anyox 
are huge copper smelting plants. The latter 
plant is now producing upwards of 15,000 
tons of copper a year. 

Fishing.—The Pacific coast fisheries of 
Canada are among the most valuable in the 
world. In fact, the total value of their 
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product is greater than that of the Atlantic 
fisheries. ‘The salmon is the most valuable 
of the fish taken. The salmon, although a 
sea-fish, comes into the rivers to spawn. The 
salmon-fishers take advantage of this, and 
trap and net the fish while on their way up the 





Unloading Salmon, British Columbia 
The salmon average about six pounds in weight. 

rivers. The Skeena and Fraser Rivers are 

the centres of the salmon-fishing. A small 

part of the catch is sold fresh, but by far the 

greater part is canned and sold in that form 

all over the world. 

Prince Rupert is the centre for deep-sea 
fishing. Halibut and herring form the bulk 
of the catch. From Prince Rupert the hali- 
but is shipped in ice to all parts of Canada 
and to many of the cities of the United States. 

Manufacturing.—The Cordillera ranks in 
manufacturing importance next to the St. 
Lawrence Lowlands and the Appalachian 
Region. The manufactures are closely 
connected with the natural resources. Lum- 
ber is manufactured in all its forms, and 
pulp and paper production is_ steadily 
increasing. Large smelters are operated in 
the mining districts. Coke is manufactured 
at Michel, in the Crowsnest Pass. Salmon- 
canning is, of course, one of the largest 
industries. Both Victoria and Vancouver 
have well-equipped ship-building yards. 


Helps.—Trace on an outline map the Canadian 
Cordillera. Show its relationship to the Cordillera 
in the United States. In what relation does it stand 
to the Great. Central Plain? What advantages does it 
derive from its long and indented coast-line? What 
are the commercial advantages of its situation on the 
Pacific Coast? «Describe briefly the surface of the 
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Cordillera. On your map mark the mountain ranges 
and the drainage basins. Locate the chief rivers and 
describe each briefly. What is the commercial impor- 
tance of (a) the Fraser? (6) the Columbia? (c) the 
Skeena? Describe briefly the climate. What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of the numerous 
mountain ranges? Compare it with that of the Appal- 
achian Region; with that of the Great Central Plain. 

Compare the Cordillera with the Great Central 
Plain as a grain-growing and ranching region. Com- 
pare it with the Lowlands of the St. Lawrence as a fruit- 
growing region. Compare it with the Laurentian 
Plateau as a lumbering region. Compare it with the 
Appalachian Region as a fishing region. What is 
the importance of mining in the Cordillera? Compare 
its natural resources with those of the other great 
physical regions. Why should the Cordillera be a 
great manufacturing region? Show how the manu- 
factures are closely connected with the natural re- 
sources. 


TRANSPORTATION 


There are two great railway systems in 
Canada—the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway. ‘These 
are two of the largest railway systems in the 
world. 

The Canadian National Railways are oper- 
ated by the Canadian government. ‘They 
include the Intercolonial Railway from Syd- 
ney, Halifax, and St. John to Montreal, 
serving the local traffic of the Maritime Prov- 
inces and part of Quebec; the Transconti- 
nental from Moncton to Winnipeg, which 
crosses on its way the undeveloped districts 
of Northern Quebec and Ontario; the Cana- 
dian Northern, extending from Quebec, 
Montreal, and Toronto to Vancouver, with 
local lines on Vancouver Island and lines 
radiating throughout Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario, as well as numerous branch lines 
serving the great wheat-producing sections of 
the Prairie Provinces; the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, which continues the Transcontinental 
from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert on the 
Pacifie Coast; and the Grand Trunk, the main 
line of which runs from Portland, Maine, to 
Chicago, Illinois, passing through the most 
densely settled and fertile parts of Quebec and 
Ontario. Its branch lines form a perfect 
network of railways, especially in Southern — 
Ontario. The total length of the Canadian. 
National Railways in Canada is 20,779 miles. 
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The Canadian Pacific spans the continent 
from St. John, New Brunswick, to Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia. Its main line, 3,387 
miles long, affords an unbroken route from 
ocean to ocean. The many branch lines 
which tap the cities and towns and farming 
districts, along with the lines which it con- 
trols in the United States, bring up the total 
length of the Canadian Pacific lines to 
15,571 miles. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific are fre- 
quent points of connection with the United 
States. In addition to the two great Cana- 
dian systems there are a number of local 
railways, built, for the 
most part, to open up and 
develop new districts. 
Thus, for instance, the 
Alberta and Great Water- 
ways Railway, running 
from Hdmonton to 
Waterways, is a great 
help in the colonizing of 
Northern Alberta. So, 
too, the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario 
Railway is of great value 
in opening up the Great |? 
Clay Belt of Ontario for 
settlement. 

There are many short 
suburban electric roads 
in Canada, which serve 
to bring surrounding rural districts into 
closer touch with urban centres. Of the 
2,500 miles of electric railways now in oper- 
ation in Canada, a large percentage is subur- 
ban. ‘The development of the water-power 
of the Dominion has had much to do with 
the advance of electric railways. 

In recent years the great increase in motor 
transportation has greatly encouraged the 
building of good roads. Every province 
of Canada has recognized the need of 
providing highways suitable for motor traffic. 
Ontario and Quebec, in particular, have ex- 
pended great sums in this most useful work. 

The internal waterways of Canada and 
their great usefulness have already been dis- 
cussed. The facilities for ocean shipping are 
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equally good. Canada is blessed with good 
harbors on both the east and west coasts. 
Halifax, St. John, andSydney, on the Atlantic, 
Quebec and Montreal, on the St. Lawrence, 
and Victoria, Vancouver, and Prince Rupert, 
on the Pacific, are unsurpassed as havens. 
They all have direct railway communication 
with the interior of Canada, so that the pro- 
ducts of the farms, the forests, the mines, and 
the mills can be readily shipped to any part 
in the world. The Canadian ports on the 
Atlantic have a decided advantage over 
those of the United States. For example, it 


is but 2,485 miles from Halifax to Liverpool, 





while from New York to Liverpool is 3,010 
miles. 

A rapid and efficient passenger and freight 
service is maintained between the Atlantic 
ports and Europe by several lines of steam- 
ers. Other steamers run to various New- 
foundland, United States, West Indian, and 
South American ports. From the Pacific 
ports there is direct communication with 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, and 
India, as well as with Europe through 
the Panama Canal. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine, operated by the 
Canadian National Railways, runs steamers 
to the West Indies, South America, Europe, 
Mexico, Australia, and the countries of the 
Far East. 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA 65 


SUMMARY OF RESOURCES AND 
PRODUCTION 


Agricultural Resources.—The farm-lands 
of the Dominion of Canada are its greatest 
natural resource. Agriculture is the chief 
occupation of the Canadian people. Although 
the farm production of Canada is already 
great, yet there is enough good land not yet 
cropped to provide for additional millions of 
people. The Dominion contains 300,000,000 
acres of land fit for agriculture; of this only 
60,000,000 acres, or one-fifth, have been put 
under field crops. Yet, although so much 
land is still not in use, very rapid progress 
has been made in farm production in Canada 
during the last twenty years. In 1925 the 
value of agricultural products reached a little 
over $1,700,000,000. This sum, if divided 
evenly among all the people of Canada, would 
provide about $190 for every person living 
in the Dominion. 

Forest Products.—Second only to the 
arable lands of the Dominion stand her 
forest areas. It is estimated that one- 
third of the total land area of Canada is 
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Timber Resources and Production, 1924 


covered with forest growth. Lumbering is 
an important industry in British Columbia, 
in Ontario, in Quebec, and in the Maritime 
Provinces. The Prairie Provinces also cut 
much lumber. See map on page 29. 

The pulp and paper industry, though of 
recent growth, has now reached very large 
proportions. Quebec is the centre of the 
industry, cutting more than half of the 
pulpwood produced in Canada. Four-fifths 
of the pulp and paper products are exported 
to the United States. While lumber and 


pulpwood are the chief forest products, 
shingles, laths, firewood, fence-posts, railway 
ties, telegraph and telephone poles, mining 
timbers, and tanning materials also reach a 
high aggregate value. The value of the total 
annual output of forest products of all kinds 
reached in 1924 the huge sum of $311,000,000. 

Minerals.— Canada possesses great coal 
fields in Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. There are also within her bor- 
ders large resources of iron ore, which, al- 
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Value of Gold and Mineral Production, 1925 


though of low grade, is now about to be 
exploited. The Dominion is the principal 
source of the world’s supply of nickel, 
asbestos, and cobalt, and produces a large 
share of gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, and 
other rarer metals. Other mineral products 
of importance are arsenic, chromite, feldspar, 
graphite, gypsum, mica, and tale. The 
mineral resources of the Dominion are so 
wide-spread that all the provinces, except 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan share largely in the produc- 
tion of mineral wealth. See map on page 50. 

Water-Power Resources.— Water-power is 
widely distributed over the country. Thevalue 
of this water-power to Canada can scarcely 
be over-estimated. The progress of Canadian 
industries has been in great part due to cheap - 
hydro-electric power. The pulp and paper 
industry, for instance, could not have de- 
veloped without it. It has supplied the 
place of coal, to a great extent, in the two 
provinces—Ontario and Quebec—which lack 
that important mineral and which are far 
from the Canadian coal fields. In many 
places electrical energy is being distributed 
to farmers for lighting and power purposes. 
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Electric power in time will play a large part in 
the progress of the rural life of Canada, as well 
as in her city homes,workshops, and f actories. 
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Available Water-power in Canada 
The quantity of water-power available is 
expressed in horse-power. 


Fisheries——Canada has fisheries of ex- 
ceptional value on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and also in her fresh-water 
lakes. The annual yield of these fisheries, 
reaching a value in 1925 of about $48,000,000, 
makes Canada third in rank among the 
fishing countries of the world, being sur- 
passed by Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States. About 75,000 Canadians are 
employed in this industry. Most of the 
products of the deep-sea fisheries are ex- 
ported, the chief centres of population in 
Canada being too far removed from the 
fishing grounds to make shipment profitable. 

Furs.—Canada holds high rank among the 
fur-producing countries of the world. The 
wide northern terri- 
tories are the home of 
fur-bearing animals 
of many valuable 
types. All the prov- 
inces contribute to 
the total fur produc- 
tion of the Dominion. 
This has an annual 
value ranging from 
$15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. An in- 
teresting development in recent years has 
been the domestication of the silver fox, one 
of the most valuable fur-bearing animals. 
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Developed Water-power in Canada 
The quantity of water-power developed is 
expressed in horse-power. 


In 1925 there were more than 41,000 silver 
foxes valued at upwards of $9,000,000 on 
Canadian fox-farms. About 2,100 fox-farms 
are now in operation. Fox- 
farming has proved so profit- 
able that similar experiments 
with mink and other fur-bear- 
ing animals are now in pro- 
it \ gress. There are several 
| Karakul-sheep-farms in oper- 
ation in Canada, the largest of 
which isin Alberta. Theirfleece 
is known as Persian lamb. 
Manufacturing. — Canada 
possesses over 22,000 manufac- 
turing establishments, turning 
out a product in 1924 worth 
over one and a half billion 
dollars. The leading branches 
of Canadian manufacture are closely related to 
the products of the field and forest. More than 
half of the total value 
of manufactured out- 
put in 1920 came from 
vegetable, animal, and 
wood and paper pro- 
ducts. Iron and steel 
goods, textiles, and 
rubber goods also bulk 
largely in the total 
output of manufac- 
tures of the Dominion. 
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TRADE 


Since there is so great and varied a supply 
of raw materials, as well as such splendid 
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Value of Imports and Exports, 1926 


manufacturing facilities, it is plain that the 
trade of Canada must be very large. The 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


principal exports are agricultural products, 
particularly wheat, oats, vegetables, fruit, 
meat, hides, bacon, butter, cheese, and eggs; 
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Imports from and Exports to Great Britain, 1926 
products of the fisheries, such as fresh fish, 


canned salmon, lobsters, and sardines; min- 
eral products, principally gold, silver, nickel, 
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Imports from and Exports to Leading Countries, 1926 


copper, asbestos, and mica; forest products,. 
such as dressed lumber, shingles, laths, 
wood-pulp, and paper; and furs, both raw 
and dressed. 
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The principal manufactures exported are 
flour and newspaper print, of which Canada 
exports greater quantities than does any 
other country. Automobiles agricultural 
implements, refined sugar, and rubber goods 
are other valuable exports. Our principal 
imports are iron and steel goods, anthracite 
coal, manufactured cottons and woollens, 
drugs, dies, and chemicals, and petroleum. 
We also import many raw materials and 
food-stuffs which northern countries, such 
as Canada, cannot produce, such as raw 
sugar, molasses, cotton, silk, tropical fruits 
and nuts, tea, coffee, spices, rice, and crude 
rubber. 

Helps.—On an outline map fill in the principal lines 
of railway in Canada. Note how the eastern and 
central provinces are connected with the western 
provinces. From the map note at what points the 
railways connect with those of the United States. 
What parts of Canada are most completely supplied 
with railways? On the map of the World note the 
position of Canada in relation to the other great 
trading countries. Locate the chief seaports of 
Canada. 

Study the diagrams under “Trade” on pages 66 and 
67 and make a list of the chief countries in order: (a) 
from which Canada imports products; (b) to which 
Canada. exports products. Make a list of the chief 
products of Canada. Make a list of (a) the chief im- 
ports of Canada; (b) the chief exports of Canada. 
Arrange these imports and exports in order of value. 
Show the relation of the exports and imports to the 
products. Compare the exports of Canada from Great. 
Britain and the United States; compare the imports. 
On an outline map of the world mark the route followed 
from the leading Canadian ports in the East and in the 
West to the principal ports of the countries with which 
Canada does business. 


THE PROVINCES OF CANADA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Position and Extent.—British Columbia 
extends from the 49th to the 60th parallel of 
latitude and from Alberta to the Pacific 
Ocean and Southern Alaska. It averages 
425 miles in width. 

People.—The white population is almost 
entirely of Canadian or British extraction, 
with a sprinkling of citizens born in the 
United States. There has been, however, a 
considerable immigration from China and 


Japan, and about 30,000 Chinese and Japan- 
ese have made their homes in the province. 
The former are mainly engaged in railway 
work, market-gardening, and domestic service 
and the latter in fishing and lumbering. 
There are also about 20,000 Indians, most 
of whom live upon their reservations. 
Coast-Line.—Only the southern half of 
the province fronts upon the Pacific, for a 
long, narrow coastal strip belonging to 
Alaska cuts off the northern portion from. 
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the sea. The actual distance from the 
south-western corner of the province to 
Portland Canal, the most northern inlet of 
the Pacific touching British Columbia is 
about 500 miles. The coast-line, however, 
is so irregular and so indented with long inlets 
running far into the land, that the mainland 
has un actual shore-line measuring 7,000 
miles in length. 

The islands along the coast are very 
numerous. The most important is Van- 
couver Island, 285 miles long, and from forty 
to eighty miles wide. Its area is 20,000 
square miles, almost the size of Nova Scotia. 
The next largest are the Queen, Charlotte 
eroup, separated from the mainland by 
Hecate Strait. 7 

The multitude of bays and sounds along 

the whole coast, both of the mainland and of 
' the larger islands, provide numerous harbors. 
© In some of the inlets the water is too deep 
* to afford anchorage, but in all there is shelter 
from the storms of the Pacific. 

Surface, Climate, and Industries.—With 
the exception of a comparatively small area 
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Puget Sound Lumber Company, Victoria 


in the Peace River District, British Columbia 
lies wholly within the Canadian Cordillera. 
The surface and climate of the Cordillera 
have already been described, as well as the 
chief industries. See pages 58 to 62. It is 
sufficient to add that the enormous natural 
resources of the province in its timber, its 
minerals, its fisheries, and its rich agricul- 
tural lands, make it one of the most impor- 


tant sections of the Canadian Confedera- 
tion. 


Transportation.—British Columbia is well 
provided with railways. Both the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific enter the 
province, the former having terminals at 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert and the 
latter at Vancouver. All the larger valleys 
have good railway communication with 
both east and west. Within the province the 
Pacific Great Eastern Rarlway, owned 
and operated by the province, opens up 
large areas in the interior. There is also 
good railway communication with the United 
States. Vancouver Island is well supplied 
with railways. See Railway Map on page 
G4. The ports of Vancouver, Victoria, and 
Prince Rupert have excellent harbors and 
have communication by water with all the 
chief ports of the world. 

Cities and Towns.— Victoria, the capital 
of British Columbia, is built upon the eastern 
side of a narrow inlet opening into Vancouver 
Island from the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 
There are excellent harbor facilities. 
See illustration on page 63. Although the 
commerce of the city is considerable, and 
although it has several important industries, 
Victoria is essentially a residential city. 
The Legislative Buildings, which overlook 
the harbor, are among the most beautiful 
and imposing structures on the continent. 
Three miles from Victoria is the fine harbor 
of Esquimalt, defended by modern fortifi- 
cations and possessing a large dry-dock. 
On Saanich Mountain, close to the city, is 
erected the Dominion Observatory, possess- 
ing a telescope which, with only one excep- 
tion, is the largest anywhere. 

Vancouver, with its important rail and 
ocean connections, is the chief city of the 
province. The city, situated on a peninsula 
jutting out into Burrard Inlet, has one of the 
finest natural harbors in the world. It is 
the western gateway of the Dominion, and 
its import and export business is very large. 
It has several large grain elevators and more 
are being constructed. It is also the head- 
quarters of the larger industrial enterprises 
of the province, which include lumbering, 
salmon-canning, mining, sugar-refining, and 
ship-building. It has many fine public 
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buildings, including one of the Provincial 
Normal Schools. Stanley Park, famous for 
its giant trees, is a centre of attraction in the 
city. Within the city limits, at Point Grey, 
the University of British Columbia has 
magnificent grounds. 

New Westminster, twelve miles from Van- 
couver and connected with it by an electric 
railway, has large salmon and lumber 
interests. 

Nanaimo, on the east coast of Vancouver 
Island, is the headquarters of the oldest 
colliery interests in the province. ‘The 
adjacent country is good farm-land, and 
fruit-growing and mixed farming are rapidly 
increasing about the city. Nanaimo has a 
good harbor and very picturesque sur- 
roundings. 

Prince Rupert, one of the western terminals 
of the Canadian National Railways, is a 





Concer of the Canadian TAPS 
The Harbor of Prince Rupert 

port of growing importance. It is also the 

headquarters of the fisheries of the north- 

western coast. 

Rossland, surrounded by hills containing 
immense deposits of iron and copper ore, is 
an important mining city. At Trail, four- 
teen miles distant, are immense smelting 
works, a lead and silver refinery, and a 
factory for making lead pipe. Fernie, on the 
Crowsnest Pass Railway, is a coal-mining 
centre. Nelson, on the west arm of Kootenay 
Lake, is the commercial centre of the southern 
interior part of the province. It has a large 


smelter, a flour-mill, and fruit-packing estab- 
lishments. | Kamloops, on the line of two 
transcontinental railways about 250 miles 
east of Vancouver, is the distributing centre 
for a large agricultural, mining, and lumber- 
ing district. 

Helps.—On an outline map mark the boundaries of 
British Columbia. Compare it in area and population 
with the Dominion. Mark carefully the coast-line. 
Write a brief description of the coast-line. Describe 
Vancouver Island. After reading carefully pages 58 
to 62 describe the surface. Mark on your map the 
chief mountain ranges and the principal valleys. Give 
a brief description of the agricultural industry. Write 
a description of the fishing, lumbering, and mining 
industries. How are the natural resources related to 
the manufactures? 

Why is Vancouver such an important port? Of 
what benefit to Vancouver is the Panama Canal? 
Why is the western movement of Alberta grain of such 
benefit to Vancouver? On the map of the world note 
the relationship of the British Columbia ports to those 
of Asia and Australia. Describe Victoria and 
Nanaimo. 


ALBERTA 


Area and Population.—Alberta, the most 
westerly of the three Prairie Provinces, is 
not quite so regular in shape as the other two. 
The rectangular form of the province is 
broken on the south-west, where the main 
crest line of the Rocky Mountains, running 
from south-east to north-west, forms the 
boundary between Alberta and British Col- 
umbia. The province stretches from the 
49th to the 60th parallel of latitude. The 
width varies from 180 to 400 miles, 

A rapid increase of the population of 
Alberta has kept pace with the extension of 
railways. The greater number of the settlers 


-have English for their mother tongue. They 


have come from Eastern Canada, the British 
Isles, and from the United States. There are 
many settlers, also, from various countries of 
Europe. These are quickly learning the 
English language and becoming good citizens 
of their adopted country. 

Surface.—The larger part of Alberta lies 
within the Great Central plain. See page 51. 
On the west a strip of territory is included 
in the Cordillera, while on the north-east a 
small section is included in the Laurentian 
Plateau. See pages 45 and 58. The surface 
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of the province may be divided into four 
natural divisions. 

Rolling, treeless prairie extends from the 
international boundary to about fifty miles 
north of Calgary. The prairie, lying entire- 
ly in the third prairie steppe, is of con- 
siderable elevation; and gradually rises to 
the foothills of the Rockies, which occupy 
a belt about fifty to sixty miles wide along 
the south-western border of the province. 
Through the prairie districts the rivers have 
cut deep valleys, and narrow deep ravines, 
which were at one time the bed of tributary 
rivers, run out from them at right angles. 
These are the ‘‘coulees” of the West. 

The mountain area of the province lies 
mainly in the southern zone. It comprises 
the eastern side of the Rockies, with its 
abrupt slopes and irregular surface deeply 
cut by ravines and canyons. Alberta is 
famous for its mountain scenery, and the 
Waterton Lakes, Banff, Lake Louise, Jasper 
Park, and other points are visited by thou- 
sands of people every year. The most 
important of the mountain passes between 
Alberta and British Columbia are the Crows- 
nest, traversed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; the Kicking Horse, through which 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific enters 
British Columbia; and the Yellowhead, which 
is the route taken by the Canadian National 
Railways. 

The parkland consists of the territory 
extending northward from the prairie to 
the divide separating the basins of the 
North Saskatchewan and the Athabaska 
Rivers. This region is blessed with rich 
soil, abundant water, and scattered timber. 

Northern Alberta is much more heavily 
timbered, although there is much open land 
even there. The great tracts of spruce and 
poplar are valuable. This district is being 
rapidly opened up for settlement. Railways 
have penetrated far northward into the Peace 
River District on the west and to Water- 
ways on the east. Settlers are making 
homes along the routes of these pioneer 
railroads, and already there is a group of a 
dozen prosperous agricultural settlements 
in the valley of the Peace River. 


The soil over nearly the whole extent of 
the province is exceedingly fertile. In many 
places there is a covering of black vegetable 
mould, one to three feet thick, over a sub- 
soil of clay. Although good soil is found 
everywhere, that of Central and Northern 
Alberta is more certain in crop production 
than is the non-irrigated land in Southern 
Alberta. 

Lakes and Rivers.—In the southern part 
of the province are numerous shallow lakes, 
which almost or entirely dry up in seasons 
of drought. Central Alberta, which has a 
heavier rainfall, contains many large lakes. 
In the northern region, the largest bodies of 
water are found. Lake Athabaska is 195 
miles long, Lesser Slave Lake is sixty. 
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Clay Manufacturing Plant, Medicine Hat 


The total area of the northern lakes is 
more than 2,000 square miles. 

The extreme south of the province is 
drained by the Milk River, which, after a 
course of one hundred miles in Alberta, 
crosses the international boundary and joins 
the Missouri in the state of Montana. 

With the exception of this comparatively 
small area, the whole of Southern and Central 
Alberta is drained by the South and North 
Saskatchewan Rivers. The South Saskatche- 
wan is fed by the waters of the Bow, Old Man, 
and Red Deer Rivers, while the Battle River 
is the chief tributary of the North Saskatche- 
wan. 

Northern Alberta is drained by the two 
great northern rivers, the Peace and the 
Athabaska. These rivers, with their tribu- 
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taries, are important as highways of trans- 
portation to the still more distant northland 
beyond the confines of the province. 
Climate.—The high altitude of Alberta 
ensures dry, clear, invigorating air. The 
winters, though cold at times, are free from 





The Town of Drumheller 


violent storms, and the summers, though 
warm, are never humid and _ oppressive. 
Although the province extends for 760 miles 
from north to south, the summers are as warm 
at Dunvegan on the Peace River, or at Fort 
Vermilion still farther north, as they are at 
Cardston close to the international boundary, 
nearly 650 miles farther south. 

The reason for this even spread of heat 
throughout the length of the province is 
found in the altitude of the land. The land 
slopes gently from south to north, and the 
lower altitude of Northern Alberta, with 
long summer days, offsets the more northerly 
latitude. The Chinook wind has also an 
equalizing influence in modifying the winter 
climate. See page 55. 

The rainfall averages twelve to thirteen 
inches annually in the dry south, and nine- 
teen to twenty-two inches in the central and 
northern part of the province. The scanty 
rainfall of the eastern parts of the south is 
scarcely sufficient for agriculture, unless 
irrigation or special methods of cultivation to 
conserve the natural moisture are used. In 
Central and Northern Alberta the rainfall is 
quite sufficient for mixed farming. 

Agriculture.—The agricultural resources 
of the province are exceedingly large. It 





is estimated that only about one-twelfth of 
the good arable land is now under cultivation. 

Southern Alberta is an ideal land for 
horse and cattle-rearing and for sheep- 
farming. Although much of the grazing 
land has been converted to grain-growing 
and mixed farming, this is still the great 
ranching country of the province. The 
cattle grazing on the nutritious wild grass 
of the prairies and the slopes of the foothills 
make beef of good quality. Cattle and 
horses can live out on the prairie without 
shelter all winter, pasturing on the natural 
hay of the land. The Chinook winds, which 
melt the snow and lay bare the grass, make 
this possible. 

In recent years great irrigation enter- 
prises, which will eventually water huge 
tracts of land, have been put in operation at 
Calgary, Lethbridge, and Bassano. The re- 
sults have been amazing, and record crops 
of grain, vegetables, and alfalfa are now 
grown in these districts. 

Central Alberta is magnificently adapted 
for mixed farming. Wheat, oats, barley, and 
flax all yield abundantly, while the natural 
grasses of the country, supplemented by 
heavy crops of timothy, clover, and other 
cultivated fodders, make stock-raising and 


2 Ae Seri 
Cattle Ranch—Southern Alberta 


dairying easy and profitable. The Grand 
Prairie and Peace River Districts are well 
suited to mixed farming. 

Other Industries—Enormous deposits of 
high grade coal have been found in Alberta. 
It is estimated that over 56,000 square miles 
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are more or less carboniferous. In any case, 
there can be no fuel shortage in Alberta for 
ages to come. Already the province has 
become one of the chief coal producing and 
exporting sections of the Dominion. 
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From it large quantities of commercial 
gasoline are being produced. Oil is now 
being obtained from wells in the Wainwright 
district in Central Alberta. There are 
also immense beds of tar sands east of the 
Athabaska River, estimated 
to contain over six billion 
tons of bitumen. The prov- 
ince is well supplied with 
clay and stone. In North- 
ern Alberta there are large 
salt deposits of considerable 
value. 

The river valleys in Cen- 
tral Alberta are well tim- 
bered with spruce and pop- 
lar, while in the north are 
immense tracts of jackpine, 
poplar, spruce, and tamarack. 
These timber-lands afford 
fuel and building material 
in abundance. Saw-millsare 
located at various points. 

The lakes of Northern 
Alberta are well stocked with 
fish, especially white fish and 
pike. The fisheries have not 
yet been fully developed, 
although a considerable 
quantity of fish is caught for 
home consumption and an 
increasing amount for export. 

Fur-trading still holds a 
place in the life of the prov- 
ince, with Edmonton as the 
principal market. To this 
city are brought the skins 
taken in the whole Macken- 
zie Basin. Many companies 
and private traders are en- 
gaged in this profitable busi- 
ness. In addition, there are 
a few fox and muskrat farms 
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Natural gas is found in many places 
throughout the province and is a great asset, 
providing cheap power, fuel, and light. 
Petroleum is found in quite large quantities 
in the Turner Valley, south-west of Calgary. 


in the province. 
Manufacturing is playing 
a large part in the development of Alberta, ow- 
ing, partly at least, to the cheap fuel which the 
province possesses in her coal and natural gas. 
Abattoirs and meat-packing plants are lo- 
cated at Calgary and Edmonton. At many 
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points throughout the province are flour- 
mills, saw-mills, harness factories, brickyards 
and tile works, iron foundries, cement works, 
and stone quarries. 

Transportation.—The main lines of both 
the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific Railways pass through Alberta on 
their way from Eastern Canada to the 
Pacific coast. From the main lines of both 
of these systems branch lines join all the 
important villages and towns of the provinces. 
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branch connects Lacombe with the lands lying 
along the valley of the Blindman River. 
Summer Resorts.—In the mountain area 
of the province large districts have been 
reserved by the Dominion Government for 
forest and game preserves. Good roads have 
been built through these national parks. 
Rocky Mountain Park, with Banff and Lake 
Louise as its chief attractions, contains in its 
3,800 square miles of area some of the 
grandest scenery in the world. Jasper Park, 
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Map of Alberta north of the 57th Parallel of Latitude 


See Railway Map on page 64 and Map of 
Alberta on page 72. 

Several other railways have been built for 
colonization purposes and have opened up 
vast stretches of virgin country for settle- 
ment. The Alberta and Great Waterways 
Railway connects Edmonton with Water- 
ways, while the Hdmonton, Dunvegan, 
and British Columbia traverses the Peace 
Valley. In the north country, these railways 
are supplemented by stern-wheel river steam- 
ers, which ply on the northern waters during 
the summer months. A Canadian Pacifie 


farther north on the line of the Canadian 
National, is about 600 square miles larger. 
Waterton Park, at the extreme south is 220 
square miles in extent. Several smaller 
parks, such as that at Wainwright, also have 
been established to serve as homes for the 
comparatively few bison and other native ani- 
mals still remaining of the herds which once 
roamed the prairies. In the Buffalo Park at 
Wainwright there are now some thousands of 
these former monarchs of the plains. 

Cities and Towns.— Edmonton, the capital 
of the province is splendidly located on a 
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tableland 200 feet above the North Sas- 
katchewan River. The city lies on both 
sides of the river, the two sections being 
connected by a magnificent high-level 
bridge, with other bridges built at a lower 
level. It has excellent railway communi- 
cation with the other parts of the province, 
and through it passes the main line of the 
Canadian National Railways on its way 
from Eastern Canada to the Pacific 
coast. It is the gateway to Northern 
Alberta and the centre of the fur 
industry for the north. In the city are many 
manufacturing plants, including flour-mills, 
saw-mills, packing plants, and clothing fac- 
tories. The Canadian National Railways 
maintain large car shops there. Several coal 





Power Plant at Seebe on the Bow River 


mines are in operation within its limits and 
natural gas from Viking, sixty miles distant, 
is now piped into the city. The Provincial 
Legislative Building, the buildings of the 
University of Alberta, and many of the 
Public Schools are imposing structures. 
Calgary is the largest city of Alberta. 
It is situated in the valley of the Bow 
River, almost at the beginning of the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. As it is 
the chief distributing centre for Southern 
Alberta, its wholesale trade is very large. 
It is the centre of the live-stock industry. 
Manufacturing is important. There are 
meat-packing plants, flour and lumber mills, 
harness factories, and brick and soap works. 
A large oil refinery is now in operation, 


and the Canadian Pacific Railway maintains 
large car shops there. Calgary is supplied 
with hydro-electric power generated at Seebe 
on the Bow River, and a survey is now being 
made with a view to developing large power- 
plants at Spray Lake in the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. Natural gas is largely 
used for domestic and industrial purposes. 
It is piped from Bow Island and the Foremost 
field and from Turner Valley. Many of 
the public buildings are built of the grey 
sandstone found in the vicinity. The Pro- 
vincial Institute of Technology and Art and 
one of the Provincial Normal Schools are 
located there. 

Medicine Hat, a divisional point on the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific, is the 
centre of a large ranching and farming 
country. The immense supplies of natural 
eas in the vicinity afford cheap and abundant 
fuel and power. It is among the foremost 
milling towns of Canada. Bricks and sewer- — 
pipes are among the most important of its 
manufactures. Large greenhouses, heated 
with natural gas, are located there. Leth- 
bridge, on the Crowsnest Pass division of 
the Canadian Pacific, is the centre of a great 
coal-mining district and of a fine agricultural 
country, which has been wonderfully im- 
proved by irrigation. Itisa railway division- 
al point and has one of the Dominion Govern- 
ment experimental farms. 

Red Deer and Wetaskiwin, on the line of the 
Canadian Pacific between Calgary and Ed- 
monton, are important agricultural centres, 
and Macleod, in the southern part of the 
province, is the centre of a large ranching 
district. Camrose, the seat of one of the 
Provincial Normal Schools, Cardston, Ray- 
mond, Lacombe, Stettler, High River, Taber, 
Vegreville, and many other towns take care 
of the growing commercial needs of the 
province. Drumheller, Coleman, and Blaitr- 
more, are important coal-mining centres. 
Ponoka is the location of the Provincial 
Hospital for the Insane. 

Helps.—Mark on a map the boundaries of Alberta. 
What are the area and population? Into what physical 
divisions does Alberta naturally fall? Describe each 


of these, tracing them on the map. Where is the 
ranching district? What sections require irrigation? 
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Why? Locate the coal areas. Locate the areas 
where oil will probably be found? Where is natural 
gas found? What are the advantages to Alberta in 
the presence of coal, oil, and natural gas? What are 
the natural resources of the mountain section? 

Write brief descriptions of Waterton Park, Banff, 
Lake Louise, and Jasper National Park? What are 
the advantages of these to Alberta? Name the chief 
rivers of Alberta. What is the commercial importance 
of each? Name the lakes. Of what use are they to 
the province? What is the importance of the northern 
section to the province as a whole? What are the 
possibilities of this section? Account for the location of 
Edmonton and Calgary. Point out the commercial 
possibilities of each. Locate on the map the railways 
of Alberta. What benefit have the colonization rail- 
ways been to the province? What advantage is there 
in shipping Alberta grain to England by way of Van- 
couver over sending it by the Lake Route? 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Area and Population—The province of 
Saskatchewan, the central one of the three 
Prairie Provinces, like Alberta, extends from 
the 49th to the 60th parallel of latitude. 
From east to west it has an average width 
of 320 miles. The population is drawn from 
much the same sources as those of Alberta. 

Surface.—Saskatchewan lies for the most 
part within the Great Central Plain, but a 
considerable section in the northern and 
north-western part is included in the Lauren- 
tian Plateau. The surface and drainage have 
already been described in dealing with these 
two great physical divisions. See pages 45 
and 61. The southern part of the province 
extending from the international bound- 
ary as far north as the Saskatoon district, and 
across the whole width of the province, is 
open, rolling prairie country. Most of this 
area is in the second prairie steppe, with an 
average elevation of 1,500 feet above sea- 
level. The western part of the province is in 
the third prairie steppe, which is still higher 
and more undulating. See pages 51 and 52. 

Northward from the Saskatoon to the 
Prince Albert district is a belt of park-lands, 
where open prairie and clumps of woodland 
give a pleasing variety to the landscape. 
This section is particularly well suited to 
stock-raising. From the Prince Albert dis- 
trict northward to Reindeer Lake and Lake 
Athabaska is a densely wooded zone, but in 


the extreme north of the province this forest 
thins considerably. 

The soil over almost the whole province 
is very fertile, consisting of a rich loam, eight 
to twenty inches deep, over a clay subsoil. 
Here and there in the south, however, are 
stretches of alkaline land which is useless for 
farming, but fortunately these form but a very 
small part of the whole surface of the province. 





Clearing light Forest-Land 


Climate.—The elevation of the province 
above the sea ensures a very clear and dry 
atmosphere. The summer days are fre- 
quently very hot, yet the heat is moderated 
by refreshing breezes, and the nights are cool 
and pleasant. The winters are severe, but 
the dryness of the atmosphere moderates 
the cold of winter as it does the heat of 
summer. There is much sunshine and clear 
bright weather at all seasons. The rainfall 
is light, averaging only about fifteen inches 
yearly in the north and east, and only 
twelve or thirteen inches in the west and 
south-west. It is sufficient, however, and 
only comparatively small areas of the prov- 
ince need irrigation. 

Industries—Saskatchewan is a_ great 
agricultural province. It is estimated that 
nearly half of the total area is suitable for 
agriculture, without taking into account the 
forest-lands. Wheat is the main grain crop. 
The best wheat district is the country 
between the Moose Jaw district and the 
eastern boundary of the province. Hard 
wheat grows there to perfection, owing to 
the rich soil, the dry climate, which ensures 
the absence of rust, and the large amount of 
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sunshine during the long, clear days of 
summer. Oats are next In importance. 
Barley, flax, rye, peas, beans, turnips, and 





Canadian Government Elevator at Saskatoon 

The south- 
western part of the province adjoining 
Southern Alberta, is the chief ranching sec- 


hay are also valuable crops. 


tion. There are however, many very large 
herds scattered here and there, while almost 
every farm has a herd of reasonable size. 
The abundance of natural fodder, which 
makes stock-raising easy and profitable, also 
encourages dairying. Much butter and 
cheese is produced. 

There are large deposits of lignite coal in 
the southern portion of Saskatchewan. About 
thirty mines are in operation. While it is 
known that the province has other mineral 
resources, these have not yet been developed 
to any extent. Considerable attention has 
lately been given to the manufacture of 
pottery from the excellent clay found in 
various districts. 

North of the Saskatchewan River lumber- 
ing is carried on extensively, and many saw- 
mills are in operation. Prince Albert is the 
centre of this industry. In Northern 
Saskatchewan a number of large areas have 
been set aside by the Dominion Government 
as forest reserves. 

The lakes and streams of Saskatchewan 
teem with fish. These provide wholesome 
food for the settlers. Although there are 
fish in plenty for millions of people, the 
development of the fisheries of the province 


on a commercial scale is still in its infancy. 
The principal fish caught are whitefish, pike, 
and sturgeon. 

The northern forests still abound with 
fur-bearing animals. Bear, wolf, otter, 
beaver, marten, and mink skins are still 
brought in to the trading-posts of the north 
in large numbers. Prince Albert and Battle- 
ford are the leading centres of the fur-trade, 

Manufacturing is not yet an important 
industry, although there are many flour-mills 
throughout the province, and a good deal of 
cement and brick is being made. There are 
also foundries and machine-shops at various 
points. 

Transportation.—Saskatchewan is travers- 
ed by the main lines of both the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific Railways. 
Branch lines connect all the important 
points. See map on page 64. 

Cities and Towns.—Regina, on the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, is the 
capital of Saskatchewan. It is the distribut- 
ing centre of a rich farming district and has 
direct railway connection with all the im- 
portant points in the West. A large oil 
refinery gives employment to many men. 
The beautiful Provincial Legislative Build- 
ings are situated there. Regina College and a 
Provincial Normal School are the chief 
educational institutions. 

Saskatoon, the second city of the province 
is situated on both banks of the South 





The City of Saskatoon 


Saskatchewan. The river is crossed by 
several railway and traffic bridges. The city 
1s Important commercially, and it is also a 
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railway and distributing centre. The 
University of Saskatchewan and a Provincial 
Normal School are located there. Moose 
Jaw, the third city, is a divisional point on 
the Canadian Pacific, and also has direct 
connection with St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
It has large stock-yards, big flour-mills, and 
capacious elevators. Prince Albert, the fourth 
city, is beautifully situated on the south 
bank of the North Saskatchewan River. 
Its location at the edge of the wooded lands 
of the province is very favorable, making it 
the chief centre for the timber, fur, and fish 
trades. 

Swift Current, on the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific, lies in the midst of a rich 
farming district. It has flour-mills, planing- 
mills, and cement works. North Battleford, 
on the north bank of the North Saskatche- 
wan, is a divisional point on the Canadian 
National Railways and is an important 
distributing centre. Weyburn, in the heart 
of a prosperous farming community, is also 
an important distributing centre. It has 
a large Provincial Hospital for Mental 
Defectives. 

Yorkton, Estevan, Qu’ Appelle, Humboldt, 
Indian Head, Moosomin, Kerrobert, Rosthern, 
Maple Creek, and Wolseley are all leading 
places serving as centres for the surrounding 
farming districts. 

Helps.—Trace the boundaries of Saskatchewan. 
What are its area and population? Compare with Al- 
berta. Describe the surface of the province. Name the 
chief rivers and lakes. Are these important commer- 
cially? Compare the surface and climate with that of 
Alberta. Account for the importance of Saskatchewan 
aS a grain-growing province. Compare with Alberta in 
this respect. What are the chief natural resources of the 
province? Is it likely that Saskatchewan will ever 
become a manufacturing province? Compare the 
water-power of Saskatchewan with that of Alberta. 
Name and locate the chief cities and account for the 


growth of each. Why is it that Saskatchewan has 
several cities, all about the same size? 


MANITOBA 


Area and Population——The province of 
Manitoba lies near the centre of the North 
American continent, almost midway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. From 
Hudson Bay and Ontario on the east to 


Saskatchewan on the west, the breadth of 
the province varies from 250 miles to 500 
miles. From the international boundary, 
Manitoba extends from south to north for 
a distance of 750 miles. The population now 
numbers about 640,000, and, although there 
are many settlers of other nationalities, the 
Canadian and British-born inhabitants form 
the great majority of the people. 

Surface and Soil.—Manitoba lies partly 
in the Great Central Plain and partly in the 
Laurentian Plateau. The portions of Man- 
itoba lying within these great physical 
divisions have already been described, as 
have also the lakes and rivers. See pages 
45 and 61. 

The prairie region comprises the extreme 
southern and south-western portion of the 





Threshing with Gasoline Engines 


province, and includes only about one- 
eighth of its total area. It is divided into 
two sections by an escarpment, 360 to 400 
feet high, which runs through the province 
from the Pembina Mountains on the inter- 
national boundary to the Porcupine Hills 
on the boundary of Saskatchewan. The 
eastern and lower steppe is an almost flat 
plain. West of the escarpment is the 
higher, rolling ground of the second steppe. 
Here the country is more varied in appear- 
ance, with many rough, stony hills and deep 
valleys. The soil of the second steppe is 
lighter than that of the flats to the east, 
but is still extraordinarily good. The prairie 
land is treeless, except along the river 
courses and around the lakes. 
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The lake region is a well-watered zone 
north-east of the prairies. Unlike the 
prairies, it is well wooded. There is much 
good agricultural land also, while the lakes, 
with their abundance of splendid fish, add 
greatly to the wealth of the province. 

Climate.—Manitoba has a comparatively 
dry and clear, and so a very healthful climate. 
The winter, while cold, is bright and bracing; 
the spring and autumn are delightful; and 
the long, warm summer days rapidly ripen 
the crops. The rainfall is much less than that 
of Ontario, averaging only about eighteen 
inches a year. The rains come chiefly in 
June and July, and are sufficient to promote 
rapid growth. 

Industries.—Southern Manitoba has long 
been famous as a wonderful wheat-growing 
country. The wheat is particularly good for 
milling into bread-flour, and the finest 
bread-flours in the world are made from it. 
Almost one-half of the cultivated land in 
Manitoba is planted in wheat. Oats rank 
next in importance. Flax, barley, rye, peas, 
potatoes, hay, and fodder corn are also 
important crops. Mixed farming, including 
stock-raising and dairying are of increasing 
importance. Fruit-growing is also making 
progress. Bee-keeping is a growing industry, 
and Manitoba honey is in great demand on 
account of its purity and flavor. 

Fishing is an industry of some importance 
in Manitoba. Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba 
are noted fishing grounds. Whitefish form 
the greater part. of the catch, although 
sturgeon, pike, and pickerel are also taken. 
The catch is large enough to supply the 
needs of the province and to provide a sur- 
plus for export. 

In the eastern part of Manitoba, the edge 
of the forest which covers North-western 
Ontario projects a little way into Manitoba. 
The province has therefore a narrow belt of 
forested land along its eastern boundary, 
which gradually widens to the north and 
merges into the wooded lands of the Lake 
region. This eastern forest strip furnishes 
much timber. Lumbering is also carried 
on in the forests of the central and 
northern districts. Birch, spruce, poplar, 


jackpine, and tamarack supply the saw- 
mills which have been built at many points. 
In the south-west there are scattered timber 
areas on the hills and along the river banks. 
A huge pulp and paper mill has recently been 
erected at Pine Falls. 

Mining in Manitoba is still in its infancy, 
but in the Laurentian section there is every 
prospect that the industry will rapidly 
develop. The principal metals are copper 
and gold, but tungsten and molybdenite 
are also found. The Flin Flon area is 
exceptionally rich in copper. Gypsum is 
obtained at Gypsumville, north-east of Lake 
Manitoba. Cement and brick are also 
produced, and limestone is quarried. There 





‘The Union Stock-yards, St. Boniface 


are deposits of soft lignite coal in the south- 
western part of the province, but these have 
been but little developed. 

Manitoba is mainly an agricultural coun- 
try, and the total value of her manufactured 
products and the products of her mines, 
forests, and fisheries combined is much less 
than that of her farm crops. Yet the growth 
of manufacturing has been quite rapid, and 
Winnipeg now ranks as the fourth manu- 
facturing city of the Dominion. Flour- 
milling and meat-packing, as is natural in a 
farming province, are important. Lime- 
burning and brick-making employ many 
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hands. Wire fencing, steel products, leather 
goods, and clothing are also manufactured. 
Transportation—As with all the Prairie 
Provinces, Manitoba is well served by both 
the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific Railways. The southern section of 
the province is particularly well provided 
with branch lines. See map on page 64. 
Cities and Towns.—Winnipeg, the capital 
of Manitoba, is the only large city in the 
province. Its situation at the junction of 
the Red and Assiniboine Rivers at the 
entrance to the great prairie country is very 
favorable, as practically all commerce be- 
tween the East and the West must pass through 
it. Its wonderful railway facilities make it 
the chief distributing centre for the West. 
Therefore, the wholesale trade of the city is 
enormous. It is also one of the largest grain 
markets in the world. The magnificent 
water-power near at hand has helped the 
city to become a prosperous manufacturing 
centre, with upwards of 300 factories. The 
largest abattoirs in the West are at Winnipeg. 
The water-supply of the city is piped from 
Shoal Lake, about ninety miles distant. 
Winnipeg is noted for its educational 
institutions, which include the University of 
Manitoba and one of the Provincial Normal 


Part of the Buildings of the Manitoba Agricultural 
College 


The college is a part of the University of Manitoba. 


Schools, while within a few miles of the city 
are the splendid buildings of the Provincial 
Agricultural College and the Manitoba School 
for the Deaf. The public buildings of the 
city are also notable, especially the public, 








high, and technical schools. The Provincial 
Legislative Buildings are a distinct orna- 
ment to the city At Transcona, not far 


from Winnipeg, are located the repair shops 
Railways. 


of the Canadian National 
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Part of the City of Winnipeg 
The building in the centre is the railway station of the Canadian 
National Railways. The yards are seen behind the station. 

Brandon is the second city of Manitoba. 
It is situated on the Assiniboine River, 133 
miles west of Winnipeg, in the midst of a fine 
agricultural country. It is the seat of 
Brandon College and a Provincial Normal 
School, while across the Assiniboine River 
is one of the Dominion Government ex- 
perimental farms. Portage la Prairie, on the 
main line of the two great transcontinental 
railways, fifty-six miles west of Winnipeg, 
lies in the midst of a rich agricultural country 
known as the “Portage Plains.” It has large 
grain elevators and flour-mills. An Indian 
Industrial School and the Provincial Home 
for Incurables are located there. St. Boniface, 
on the Red River opposite Winnipeg, is a 
thriving manufacturing city and the seat of 
St. Boniface College. Selkirk, on the Red 
River, twenty-four miles north of Winnipeg, 
is.at the head of Lake Winnipeg navigation. 
It has flour-mills, a Dominion fish hatchery, 
and a fish storage plant. 

Morden, Manitou, Carman, Carberry, Bois- 
sevain, Deloraine, Minnedosa, Dauphin, Nee- 
pawa, and Souris are among the railway 
towns which serve as shipping points for the 
localities in which they are located. From 
The Pas a railway is partly constructed 
to Hudson Bay. 
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Helps.—Mark the boundaries of Manitoba. What 
are its area and population? Describe its surface. 
Into which of the natural divisions of Canada does it 
fall? Locate carefully the various physical divisions 
of the province. Compare the prairie section with 
the northern section. Compare the first prairie 
steppe with the second steppe in the province. Com- 
pare the surface with that of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Of what use to Manitoba is its Lake District? Account 
for the fertility of the prairie section. Why is Mani- 
toba a rich agricultural province? Compare Manitoba 
with Alberta and Saskatchewan as an agricultural 
province. What is the advantage of having such a 
long coast-line on Hudson Bay? What is the advan- 
tage in arailway to Hudson Bay? What are the natural 
resources of Manitoba? What industries has the 
province? Mark on a map the chief railways of the 


province. Account for the commercial prominence of 
Winnipeg. Why are there no other large cities in 
Manitoba? 


ONTARIO 


Area and Population.—The province of 
Ontario, is, in respect to size, the second 
province in the Dominion. It is over 1,000 
miles in its greatest length, nearly 900 miles 
in its greatest width, and comprises a terri- 
tory of more than 407,000 square miles—an 
area three and a third times as great as that 
of the British Isles. The eastern boundary 
of the province is more than 1,000 miles from 
the open Atlantic. The western boundary 
lies to the west of the centre of the continent. 
Along Hudson Bay and James Bay the 
province touches salt water for a distance of 
600 miles, while on the south the shore-line 
along the Great Lakes and their connecting 
rivers measures at least 1,600 miles. Ontario 
has also a right of way five miles in width 
through Manitoba, from the provincial 
boundary to Port Nelson. 

Three-quarters of the people of Ontario are 
of Canadian birth, largely of British ancestry. 
In certain sections of the province there is a 
considerable number of French-Canadians. 
Most of the inhabitants not born in Canada 
have come from the British Isles. There is 
a sprinkling of other nationalities as well, 
every country in Europe being represented to 
a greater or a less degree. Within the province 
there are several large Indian reservations 
which have a population exceeding 25,000. 

Surface.—The whole of Ontario is a broad, 


rolling plain, without any prominent eleva- 


tions marking its surface. The northern 
part of the province is included in the 
Laurentian Plateau and the southern part in 
the Lowlands of the St. Lawrence. See pages 
45 and 37. ‘The northern section is generally 
known as Northern Ontario, while the 
southern part is usually spoken of as Southern 
Ontario. 

Southern Ontario, the wedge-shaped por- 
tion of the province which lies south of Lake 
Nipissing between Lakes Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario and the Ottawa River, is one of 
the most beautiful and prosperous districts 
in the British Empire. The rolling land of 
fertile clay or sandy loam is, in the main, 
admirably adapted for farming. 

The only surface feature of note in South- 
ern Ontario is the Niagara escarpment, which 
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traverses the province from Queenston 
Heights to the western corner of Georgian 
Bay close to Owen Sound. The escarpment 
faces towards the north and east and is well 
marked. throughout its length. It divides 
Southern Ontario into two plains. The 
lower eastern plain lies between the escarp- 
ment and the Ottawa River, the higher 
western plain slopes gently down to the 
shores of Lake Erie and Lake Huron from 
the top of the escarpment. 

Northern Ontario is, for the greater part, 
a vast region of forest, mineral lands, lakes, 
and rivers. The timber supply, despite 
great annual cuts and heavy losses from fires, 
is still very large, while the amount of 
pulpwood available is enormous. The mines 
are even now producing in immense quan- 
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tities, although the mineral lands of the 
north are as yet largely unexplored or unde- 
veloped. In addition to these resources, 
Northern Ontario possesses one of the finest 
areas of virgin land in the world. This is 
the Great Clay Belt to the south of James 
Bay. The Clay Belt is a region of 16,000,000 
acres of fine farming land, which, when 
cleared of its heavy growth of pine, spruce, 
and poplar and brought under the plough, 
will easily support a population as large as 
the present population of the whole province. 

Climate.—Southern Ontario, owing to its 
latitude and the influence of the Great 
Lakes, has a comparatively mild climate. 
Neither the summers nor the winters are so 
extreme as in many districts farther to the 
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Fighting Forest Fires by the Aid of an Aeroplane 


south. Farther north, the climate is much 
more severe, and summer frosts are not 
unknown. Still farther north, however, 
the moderating influence of Hudson Bay is 
felt, so that in the Great Clay Belt the 
winters are milder than they are around 
Lake Superior. On the whole the summers 
of Ontario are delightful. There are few 
days when the heat is very oppressive, and 
the nights are usually cool. The winters 
are dry and exhilarating. The snowfall is 
usually heavy. The rainfall, averaging thirty 
to forty inches annually, is abundant at all 
seasons. 

Industries.—Southern Ontario is the agri- 
cultural section of the province. Oats, 


wheat, barley, corn, hay, and potatoes 
are the staple crops. The growing of grain 
and vegetables, however, is not by any means 
the sole occupation of the Ontario farmer. 
Stock-raising and dairying are the back-bone 
of the industry, and the fodder crops and 
much of the grain crop are fed to the stock. 
Ontario raises excellent horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine. Within the province is produced 
nearly two-thirds of the cheese and one-third 
of the creamery butter made in Canada. 

Fruit-growing is now an important branch 
of agriculture in the province. Apples are 
grown almost everywhere. The great fruit- 
growing section, however, is practically con- 
fined to the country bordering Lake Erie and 
the western end of Lake Ontario. There 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, 
grapes, currants, raspberries, and straw- 
berries are cultivated with splendid results. 
Vegetables are also grown in great quantities 
in this district. Large canning factories, 
which handle both fruit and vegetables, are 
found in many centres. Tobacco culture is 
a growing industry along the Lake Erie shore. 

Ontario stands easily first among the 
provinces in respect to the value of mineral 
production. Almost all the minerals of 
economic importance, with the _ single 
exception of coal, arefound in Ontario. ‘The 
silver mines of Cobalt have proved to be 
exceptionally rich, while other districts, such 
as Gowganda, also contain promising deposits 
of silver. The gold mines at Porcupine 
include one of the largest in the world. 
Gold ores in immense quantities are being 
found in other widely separated districts in 
the northern section of the province. 

Ontario ranks first among all the nickel- 
producing countries. In fact, the nickel 
mines at Sudbury control the world’s market 
for this metal. Copper is found in the same 
district. In the country north of Lake 
Superior and in the Rainy River district 
there are extensive deposits of iron ore. 
The largest iron mine in Canada is at 
Michipicoten. Among the mineral products 
other than metals are petroleum, natural 
gas, salt, gypsum, feldspar, arsenic, and stone 
and clay products. 
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The forest-lands of Ontario contain 
great forests of red and white pine, which are 
valuable timber trees, as well as very large 
areas of spruce, balsam, fir, hemlock, jack- 
pine, and poplar, suitable for pulpwood. 
Besides these there are many other varieties 
of valuable trees; oak, beech, maple, elm, 
basswood, and cedar are fairly abundant, 
especially in the wood lots which still dot the 
farms of Old Ontario. The most important 
lumbering districts are on the Upper Ottawa, 
to the west of Lake Superior, and to the north 
of Georgian Bay. One of the largest news- 
print mills in the world is at Sault Ste. 
Marie, and many other pulp and paper mills, 
such as those at Lroquois Falls, are operated 
in Northern Ontario. 

The Ontario government has set aside 
as a forest and game preserve a tract of 
2000 square miles known as Algonquin Park. 
The park presents all the native beauty of a 
Canadian northland forest, unmarred by 
the hand of man. Its lakes and streams 
teem with bass and trout; the woods are 
alive with moose, deer, and beaver; while 
thousands of wild fowl and other birds 
nest within its confines. The timber is 
carefully guarded and is allowed to be cut 
only under the strictest supervision. 

The fresh-water fisheries of the province, 
which include the Great Lakes, Lake Nipis- 
sing, Lake Nipigon, and Lake of the Woods, 
are very valuable. Herring, whitefish, and 
trout are the principal varieties sought, but 
the catch includes pike, pickerel, sturgeon, 
eels, perch, catfish, carp, and other coarse fish. 

Ontario is fortunate in not being depen- 
dent upon coal alone to turn the wheels of her 
factories. Close to the great industrial 
section of the province is Niagara Falls, 
where electric power is now being generated. 
All over the province are many falls and 
rivers which are being used for a similar 
purpose. Blessed with an abundance of 
raw materials from field, forest, and mine, 
with unsurpassed transportation facilities, 
and with this cheap and widely distributed 
power, Ontario is well equipped for manu- 
facturing. There are more than 9,000 
factories in operation. Almost every village 
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has its manufacturing plant of some size and 
importance. Nearly every class of goods on 
the Canadian market is manufactured within 
the province. The chief are iron and steel 
products, electrical apparatus, agricultural 
implements, vehicles of all kinds, pianos, 
food products—fiour, oatmeal, canned goods, 
and meat products—textiles and clothing, 
leather goods, boots and shoes, pulp and 
paper, brick, cement, glass, and wood pro- 
ducts of all kinds. 
Transportation.—Southern Ontario has a 
perfect network of railways, and Northern 
Ontario is being rapidly opened up by new 
lines. The chief railways are the main lines 
of the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific systems and their numerous branches. 





The Hydraulic Lift-lock at Peterborough, Trent Canal 


The Timiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, owned and operated by the Ontario 
government, runs from North Bay to Coch- 
rane, where it meets the National line. 
Several American railways, such as the 
Michigan Central and the Pere Marquette 
enter the province from the south. 

The main waterway of the province is 
formed by the Great Lakes, with their 
connecting rivers. See page 39. In addi- 
tion to the canals of the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes route, there are two important 
canals in Ontario. The Rideau Canal con- 
nects Ottawa with Kingston; and the Trent 
Valley Canal, from Trenton through the 
Kawartha Lakes to Georgian Bay, provides 
a short cut through the heart of the province 
from Lake Ontario to Georgian Bay. Besides 
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these, the Murray Canal, only a trifle over 
five miles long, separates the peninsula of 
Prince Edward County from the mainland. 

Cities and Towns.—Toronto, situated on 
a spacious harbor of Lake Ontario, is the 
capital. It is the largest city of Ontario and 
the second in size in the Dominion. The 
city is noted for its splendid residential 
sections of well-built homes, spacious lawns, 
and fine old trees. There are many public 
parks which add greatly to the beauty of the 
city. The Legislative Buildings, the Uni- 








versity of Toronto, the City Hall, and the 
General Hospital are among the finest of 


the public buildings. The city is a great 
distributing centre. Its harbor is one of the 
best in Canada. Its industries include 
foundries, ship-building yards, meat-packing 
establishments, implement factories, railway 
shops, and many others of less importance. 
Hamilton, beautifully situated on a mag- 
nificent land-locked harbor at the western 
extremity of. Lake Ontario, is the second city 
of the province. Behind the city is the 
Niagara escarpment, which there closely 
approaches the lake. Surrounding it is one 


of the finest fruit districts in North America. 
Hamilton is essentially a manufacturing 
city, with several large industrial plants. 

Ottawa, the third city of the province, is 
picturesquely situated on a cluster of hills 
overlooking the Ottawa River. The Dom- 
inion Parliament Buildings and Government 
offices give an air of dignity to the city, and 
millions of dollars have been spent in improv- 
ing its parks, driveways,and general appear- 
ance. The University of Ottawa is located 
there. Lumbering is the chief industry. 

London, on the Thames River, lies midway 
between Toronto and Detroit. Its situation 
in a fine agricultural district and its good 
railway facilities make it an important 
industrial centre. It has many manufac- 
tures. Western University has its seat there. 
Brantford, on the Grand River, is also the 
centre of a prosperous agricultural country. 
Agricultural implements and machinery are 
the chief manufactures. The city is the seat 
of the Ontario Institute for the Blind. 

Windsor, on the Detroit River, is a thriv- 
ing city with many flourishing industries, 
including those connected with the manufac- 
ture of tobacco, salt, automobiles and auto- 
mobile accessories, and wire fencing. The 
separate municipalities of Sandwich, Walker- 
ville, Ford, and Ojibway form a continuous 
city with Windsor, and the whole group is 
known locally as the Border Citves. 

Kingston, near the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario, is the seat of Queen’s University 
and the Royal Military College. Peter- 
borough is on the Otonabee River, which 
provides electrical power for many factories. 
Both Kingston and Peterborough have large 
manufacturing interests. 

St. Catharines and Welland, on the Wel- 
land Canal, and Niagara Falls, situated near 
the falls of the Niagara River, are dis- 
tributing centres for the productive agricul- 
tural district of the Niagara Peninsula. 
All, too, have several large industries. 

Kitchener, Galt, Guelph, Woodstock, and 
Stratford. are busy cities in the heart of the 
Lake Peninsula; all produce a large output 
of manufactured goods of many kinds. 
At Guelph is located the Ontario Agricultural 
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College and Experimental Farm. In Strat- 
ford are large National Railway shops. 

St. Thomas and Chatham serve as dis- 
tributing and marketing centres for the coun- 
ties on the western shore of Lake Erie. 
The Michigan Central Railway maintains 
large construction and repair shops in St. 
Thomas. Chatham is at the head of navi- 
gation on the Thames River, and enjoys 
the advantages of a lake port. Both cities 
have large manufacturing plants. 

Belleville, on the Bay of Quinte, Sarnia, 
on the St. Clair River, and Owen Sound, 
on Georgian Bay, are lake ports of impor- 
tance. At Belleville is located the Provin- 
cial School for the Deaf. At Sarnia is 
the St. Clair tunnel, which connects the 
railway systems of Ontario and Michigan. 
Owen Sound has one of the finest har- 
bors on the Upper Lakes. These three 
cities are also manufacturing and distributing 
centres, as is Oshawa, on Lake Ontario. 
Oshawa has a large automobile industry. 

Cornwall and Brockville, on the St. Law- 
rence River, and Smith’s Falls, an important 
railway Junction, are among the larger manu- 
facturing towns of Eastern Ontario. Goderich, 
on Lake Huron, and Collingwood and Port 
Mc Nichol, on Georgian Bay, are all busy lake 
ports. Barrie and Orillia, on Lake Simcoe, 
and Lindsay, on the Scugog River, are 
thriving towns in Southern Ontario. 

In Northern Ontario the twin cities of 
Fort William and Port Arthur are of prime 
importance. They are situated on Thunder 
Bay, at the head of navigation on Lake 
Superior. Fort William is the lake terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Both 
cities are terminal points for lines of the 
Canadian National Railways. They have 
immense elevators for handling the grain 
from the western provinces. Both cities 
are well supplied with power and are 
progressive manufacturing centres. 

Sault Ste. Marie, on the St. Mary River, 
has several large iron and steel plants and 
pulp-mills. Cheap power is provided by 
the river, while the ore and spruce in the 
neighborhood furnish abundant raw material. 
North Bay, on Lake Nipissing, is an impor- 
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tant railway junction and the gateway to the 
north country. Sudbury, Cobalt, and Tim- 
mins are mining towns of Northern Ontario, 
and still farther north is Cochrane,the centre of 
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The largest Grain Elevator in the World, Port Arthur 
the fertile Clay Belt. In the extreme west of 


the province is the thriving town of Kenora. 

Helps.—Mark on a map the boundaries of Ontario. 
What are the area and population? Compare in these 
respects with Quebec. Describe the surface of the proy- 
ince. Compare the surface of Southern Ontario with 
that of Northern Ontario. Within what natural 
divisions of Canada does Ontario fall? Mark these 
on the map. What are the natural resources of 
Northern Ontario? Of what use is the northern section 
of the province to the province as a whole? What 
advantage is there to the province in having a coast- 
line on Hudson and James Bay? If the railway were 
extended to James Bay, what commercial advantages 
would result? Why has Ontario a five-mile strip 
through Manitoba to Port Nelson? Mark the railways 
of Ontario on the map. Which are colonization lines? 
Of what use are the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
to Ontario? If the St. Lawrence canals were deepened 
what effect would this have on Ontario? Trace on the 
map the drainage basins of Ontario, and name the chief 
rivers in each. Describe the Muskoka District. 
Describe Algonquin Park. Locate the principal canals 
in Ontario. What is the reason for each? 

What are the natural resources of Ontario? Com- 
pare with those of Quebec. Compare the water-power 
of Ontario with that of Quebec. What use is made of 
water-power in Ontario? Show the relationship of the 
natural resources to the industries. Why is Ontario 
such a great manufacturing province? Account for 
the commercial importance of Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Ottawa. Name and locate the other cities of Ontario 
and account for their growth. What effect has the 
location of Ontario on its trade generally? 


QUEBEC 
Area and Population—The province of 
Quebec lies along both banks of the St. 
Lawrence for almost its entire length. On 
the north it touches on Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait. From east to west it extends 
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for a distance of nearly 1,000 miles, from 
north to south for about 1,200 miles. It is 
the largest province of Canada and has almost 
five times the area of the British Isles. 

About four-fifths of the people are 
descendants of the original French settlers 
and speak French as their native tongue. 
The remaining fifth, mainly of British 
descent, are found chiefly in the cities and 
in the Eastern Townships. 

Surface.— Quebec falls naturally into three 
well-marked areas: the Lowlands of the 
St. Lawrence along the river from a short 
distance east of the city of Quebec to the 
western extremity of the province; the 
Laurentian area to the north of the Lowlands, 
and extending to Hudson Bay; and the 
Appalachian area in the south-eastern part 
south of the St. Lawrence. Both the surface 
and the drainage of the province have 
already been described. See pages 51 to 51. 

Climate.—The climate of Quebec is ex- 
tremely varied, as, indeed, must be the case 
in a province of such great extent. In the 
valley of the St. Lawrence the summers are 
hot. Below Quebec the summers are mod- 
erated by proximity to the cold waters of 
the gulf, and in this area spring is later than 
it is farther to the south-west. All over the 
province the winters are cold, with a heavy 
snowfall. For about five months of the year 
the St. Lawrence River is icebound. 

Industries.—Southern Quebec is one of the 
best agricultural districts of Canada. Hay, 
oats, potatoes, turnips, and wheat are the 
most valuable crops, but corn, barley, buck- 
wheat, beans, peas, and rye are also largely 
grown. Dairy products are a very important 
item in the total farm production, and stock- 
raising is a growing industry. Apples, plums, 
and melons are the chief fruits grown. 
Quebec is the banner maple-sugar province of 
the Dominion. Almost every farm has its 
maple-sugar bush. 

The timber trade follows agriculture in 
importance. In the north the predominant 
trees are pine, spruce, and fir, while farther 
south are maple, oak, elm, and other hard- 
woods. Much of the timber cut in the north 
is made into pulp and subsequently into 


paper. There are large pulp and paper mills 
at many points. Only a very small part of 
the immense forest area of the province 
has as yet been touched. 

The mineral resources of Quebec are as 
yet little known. At present the most 
valuable commercial mineral is asbestos, 
with which Quebec practically supplies the 
whole world. Copper, magnesite, mica, 
molybdenite, and feldspar are also mined. 
Ochre, which is used in the manufacture of 
paint, is mined near Three Rivers. The 
value of the output of cement is very large. 
The gold and copper mines of Rouyn, near 
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the Ontario border in Northern Quebec, 
promise to be very valuable. 

Fishing is an important industry along 
the shores of the St. Lawrence and in the 
gulf. In many cases the habitants along 
the St. Lawrence River combine fishing 
with farming. The chief fish caught are 
salmon, cod, herring, and mackerel. 

Quebec ranks second to Ontario in the 
amount and value of its manufactures. The 
abundance of water-power almost every- 
where in the province compensates for the 
absence of coal. The chief manufactures are 
sugar, woollen and cotton goods, boots and 
shoes, pulp and paper, tobacco and cigars, 


furs and hats, machinery, railway cars, 
musical instruments, cutlery, rifles, and 
gunpowder. 


Transportation—Like Ontario, Quebec is 
well provided with railways. The Canadian 
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National and the Canadian Pacific serve all 
the important points and give the province 
connection with both the East and the West. 
Branch lines are numerous. See map on 
page 64. The ports of Montreal and Quebec 
give communication with the outside world. 

Cities and Towns.—Quebec, the provincial 
capital, is perhaps the most interesting of all 
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Market Day, Quebec City 


Canadian cities, and certainly is the most 
picturesque. Upon the bold and precipitous 
height of Cape Diamond, crowned with the 
ancient citadel of Quebec, is built the Upper 
Town, while the Lower Town—the older 
portion of the city—spreads over the base of 
the promontory. The modern city contains 
many splendid buildings, among which may 
be mentioned the Legislative Buildings, the 
Court House, the City Hall, and the imposing 
structures of Laval University. 

The harbor of Quebec is large enough to 
hold a navy and deep enough to float the 
largest vessels built. The city is the head- 
quarters for the export of timber. Across 
the St. Lawrence from Quebec is Levis, which 
has one of the largest dry-docks in the world. 
Not far distant on the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence is the celebrated shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre, which is yearly visited by 
thousands of pilgrims. 

The Falls of Montmorency provide elec- 
tricity for the city’s use. The manufactures 
are varied and important, including leather 
goods, lumber, boots and shoes, furs, and 
tobacco. 


Montreal is built upon the east side of 
Montreal Island, which lies in the St. Law- 
rence at its confluence with the Ottawa River. 
The city stretches for miles along the river 
front, while behind it rises the beautiful 
Mount Royal—a fitting background for a 
noble city. The buildings are largely of 
limestone, quarried from Mount Royal. 
The harbor is well provided with docks and 
with facilities for the handling of incoming 
and outgoing products. 

Montreal is not only the commercial 
centre, but it is also the chief manufacturing 
city of the Dominion. The car shops of 
both the Canadian National and the Can- 
adian Pacific are located there. Education- 
ally, also, the city is of great importance. It 
is the seat of both McGill University and the 
University of Montreal. Its public buildings 
include many churches, hospitals, and chari- 
table buildings, while it has a number of 
imposing monuments. At Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, near the city, is Macdonald College, 
one of the best equipped agricultural colleges 
in Canada. Westmount, lying side by side 
with Montreal, is peculiarly a residence city. 
Other suburbs are Outremont, St. Henri, and 
Verdun. 

Hull is built upon the north bank of the 
Ottawa River opposite the city of Ottawa. 





A Section of Montreal Harbor 
Its inhabitants are employed mainly in the 
manufacture of wood products, such as 
lumber, wood-pulp, paper, woodenware, and 
matches. The Chaudiére Falls of the Ottawa 
River supply electric power for the lighting 
of the city and for its street railway, as 
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well as for the use of its factories. Sherbrooke, 
the chief city of the Eastern Townships, 
rivals Hull as an industrial centre. Its 
cotton and woollen mills and its machine 
shops are operated by power obtained from 
the St. Francis River. These are among the 
largest and best in Canada. The city is the 
centre of a rich agricultural country. 

Three Rivers, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Valley- 
field, and Shawinigan Falls are among the 
smaller cities which contribute to Quebec’s 
manufacturing output. 

Helps.—Mark on a map the boundaries of Quebec. 
Compare it in area and population with Alberta. In 
what natural divisions of Canada does it lie? Mark 
these accurately on the map. Name the principal 
mountain ranges. What is the effect of these on the 
province? Trace on the map the chief rivers. What is 
the commercial importance of each? What would be 
the effect on Quebec if the St. Lawrence flowed through 
the province 100 miles to the northward? What would 
be the effect if the St. Lawrence were navigable only a 
hundred miles from its mouth? Of what advantage is 
Northern Quebec to the province? What is the value of 
the coast-line on Hudson Bay? What effect has the 
enormous water-power on the industries? What would 
be the effect if water-power were not available? Locate 
some of the chief water-powers. What are the principal 
natural resources? How are these related to manu- 
facturing? Why is Montreal Island so suited to 
agriculture? Is Quebec a mining province? Why? 
Compare Quebec with New Brunswick as a lumbering 
country. Give four reasons for the commercial im- 
portance of Montreal. Why is the city of Quebec such 
a leading manufacturing city? Locate six other impor- 
tant manufacturing centres. Of what value to the 
province are Shawinigan Falls and the Falls of the 
Montmorency? 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Area and Population.—The province of 
New Brunswick is almost square in shape, 
stretching for 180 miles from north to south 
and for 190 miles from east to west. About 
100,000 of its population are of French 
descent, the remainder, with the exception 
of a few hundred Indians, are of Canadian 
birth and British ancestry. 

Coast-Line.—The coast-line along the Bay 
of Fundy, though rugged, is much lower than 
the Nova Scotia coast across the bay. There 
are many excellent harbors, of which the 
best are those of St. John and St. Andrews. 
The Gulf of St. Lawrence shore is also well 


supplied with harbors. Chaleur Bay is 
everywhere navigable and has not a rock, 
reef, or shoal over its entire extent. Bathurst 
is situated on the best of its several harbors. 

Surface-——New Brunswick is a province 
of rolling land. The only hills of consider- 
able size are found in the wild and broken 
country about the watershed which separates: 
the rivers flowing into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the headwaters of the St. John and 
the Restigouche Rivers. About one-quarter 
of the total area consists of rough, rocky 
tracts and forests. The remainder is good 
arable land. The alluvial lands of the river 
valleys and the low-lying marsh-lands at the 
head of the Bay of Fundy are extremely 
fertile. 

New Brunswick is the best-watered coun- 
try in the world, containing an unusual 
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A Fox-Farm, New Brunswick 


number of rivers which terminate at their 
mouths in estuaries, forming good harbors. 
The rivers, in general, have cut wide valleys, 
which consist of low, alluvial lands, usually 
flooded in spring. See page 32. The valleys 
are clothed with hardwoods. The land, 
when cleared, is very rich and easily worked. 

Climate.—The climate of New Brunswick 
is healthful and invigorating. Although the 
sea is on three sides of the province, the air 
is not so humid as might be expected, and 
the heat and cold are not so trying as in 
moister climates. The snowfall is heavy 
and greatly aids lumbering. The warm, 
but not necessarily hot, summers favor the 
rapid growth of vegetation, including trees, 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 93 


and permit the successful cultivation of all 
the fruits and cereals of the Temperate Zone. 

Industries.—The principal crops grown 
are wheat, oats, hay, buckwheat, and root 
crops. Of these, oats, hay, and potatoes are 
the staples. The meadows and pasture-lands 
are favorable to stock-raising and dairying. 
Fruit-culture, though as yet in its infancy, is 
progressing. Within recent years fox-farms 
have been established. 

The coast of New Brunswick, 600 miles 
long, offers splendid facilities for sea-fishing. 
The principal fish caught are cod, herring, 
haddock, salmon, and shad. ‘It is worth 
noting that the province has the only sardine 
cannery in Canada. 

New Brunswick is known to be rich in 
minerals, but only three mining industries are 
as yet upon a commercial basis—coal mining, 
gypsum quarrying, and stone quarrying. 
Coal is found in many districts and lies quite 
close to the surface. Natural gasis being pro- 
duced in increasing quantities near Moncton 
and provides that city with light and fuel. 

The forest-lands of New Brunswick pro- 
duce timber of many kinds, principally 
spruce, fir, pine, birch, cedar, maple, beech, 
and hemlock. The manufacture of these 
woods into sawn lumber, laths, shingles, 
pulpwood, poles, and railway ties requires 
a large number of mills. 

In addition to the saw-mills and pulp- 
mills, there are many other industrial plants 
of various kinds. Among the most important 
of these are the sugar refineries at St. John; 
cotton-mills at St. John, Moncton, and 
Marysville; boot and shoe factories at Freder- 
icton; stove foundries at Sackville; fish and 
lobster canneries at Chatham; and many 
wood-working and furniture factories in the 
various towns of the province. 

The province possesses excellent water- 
powers, which await only development to 
give an additional impetus to the growth of 
manufacturing. The Grand Falls, on the 
St. John River about 225 miles from its 
mouth, are almost a second Niagara. 

Transportation.—The province is served 
principally by the lines of the Canadian 
National Railway, while the Canadian Pacific 


connects St. John with Montreal. Branch 
lines connect all the important centres. 
Cities and Towns.—F’redericton, the capi- 
tal, is built upon the St. John River, eighty- 
four miles from its mouth. It is the seat of 
the government, the commercial centre of 
the interior, and an important lumber and 
manufacturing place. In the city are the 
Legislative Buildings, the Provincial Univer- 
sity, and the Provincial Normal School. 
The harbor of St. John is deep, sheltered, 
and free from ice at all seasons. The city 
possesses wharf and elevator facilities and 
has a large number of factories. It has rail 


connection with every part of the North 
American continent, and steamship com- 
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The Harbor of St. John, New Brunswick 


munication with almost every port of the 
world. The magnificent new dry-dock, 
1150 feet in length, is the largest in the world. 

Moncton, the second city in size, is situated 
on the Petitcodiac River. It is a railway 
city and has large textile mills and many 
other important industries. Chatham, on 
the Miramichi River, is a centre of the 
lumber and fishing industries. Dalhousie, 
at the head of Chaleur Bay, has a good 
harbor and is a shipping port for the lumber 
floated down the Restigouche. It is also a 
well-known summer resort. St. Stephen, on 
the St. Croix River, has large lumbering 
interests, and Mulltown, adjoining it, is 
noted for its colored cottons. Marysville 
has one of the largest cotton-mills in Canada. 
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Helps.—Mark on an outline map the boundaries of 
the province. Compare it in size and population, 
with Alberta. In what physical region does it lie? 
What is its relationship to the Appalachian Highland? 
Describe the surface. Locate on the map the principal 
rivers. What is the importance of each? Of what use 
are the rivers commercially? Compare the rivers with 
those of Quebec? Trace the coast-line. What is the 
importance of the coast-line? What effect has the Bay 
of Fundy on the province? Describe the tide in the 
Bay of Fundy. Account for this. If there were a 
mountain range along the east coast, what effect 
would this have on the climate and the industries? 
What are the chief natural resources? What are the 
manufactures? Why? What use is made of water- 
power? What is the advantage in the large extent of 
forest-land? What is the importance of the harbor of 
St. John? Locate the most important places. What 
is the importance of each? 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Area and Population—The province of 
Nova Scotia consists of two distinct sections 
—the peninsula of Nova Scotia proper and 
the island of Cape Breton. The peninsula 
is about 270 miles long and varies from sixty 
to one hundred miles in width; the island is 
a little over a hundred miles long and of very 
irregular breadth. 

The majority of the people are of Can- 
adian birth and of British ancestry. There 
are also in the province many descendants of 
the original French settlers. About 2,000 





Salt-Marsh Hay near Kentville, Nova Scotia 


Micmac Indians still remain, but few of 
them are pure-blooded Indians. 
Coast-Line.—Except for the Isthmus of 
Chignecto, only twelve miles wide at its 
narrowest point, the province is surrounded 
on all sides by salt water. The Atlantic 
coast is low and rocky, and studded with 
many rocky islets. It is very irregular, and 


there are many good harbors, some of which 
are capable of sheltering the largest ocean 
vessels. The coast of the Bay of Fundy is 
bordered by a cliff several hundred feet high, 
which is almost unbroken save for a few 
long inlets, such as Annapolis Basin and 
Minas Basin. The northern coast is low and 
possesses several harbors. The best of these 
is that of Prctou. 

Surface.—Nova Scotia lies entirely within 
the Appalachian Region. See page 31. It 
is divided into two nearly equal parts by a 
range of hills, running through the entire 
length of the peninsula. The part sloping 
towards the Atlantic, is, in general, rocky, 
dotted with many lakes and intersected by 
numerous streams. The whole area is forest- 
ed. The only agricultural land is found along 
the river valleys. 

The northern slope towards the Bay of 
Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence is quite 
different. There are ranges of hills, covered 
with beech, maple, and other hardwoods, 
running parallel to the coast-line. Both 
hills and valleys are covered with deep, rich 
soil, and, when cleared, make fine farms. 
There are broad flats around the head of the 
Bay of Fundy, which, when diked, produce 
enormous crops of hay. These meadows 
require no fertilizing to maintain their 
productive power. 

The deep Strait of Canso separates the pen- 
insula from Cape Breton Island. The surface 
of the southern part of the island is low and 
level, but the northern part is rugged and 
mountainous. <A canal leads from the open 
sea into the beautiful Bras d’Or Lakes and 
the interior of the island. 

Owing to the narrowness of the peninsula, 
the rivers of Nova Scotia are small. They 
are, however, very numerous and provide 
the province with water-power. Many are 
tidal rivers, in which the influence of the tide 
is visible right to their headwaters. 

Climate——The climate is healthful and 
invigorating, despite the fogs which are preva- 
lent at certain seasons along the Atlantic 
coast. The rainfall is abundant, averaging 
about forty-four inches a year. 

Industries.—Fishing is one of the chief 
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industries. The principal fish caught are 
cod, haddock, herring, and mackerel. Lob- 
sters are trapped along the coast. Most of 
the codfish are dried. The haddock and 
other fish reach the inland cities of Canada 
either fresh or smoked. 

The climate and soil of Nova Scotia are 
suited to the cultivation of fruits and 
cereals. The apple is the king of fruits in the 
province, especially in the Annapolis Valley. 
Peaches, plums, pears, and cherries are also 
grown. Oats take the leading place among 
the cereals, closely followed by wheat, barley, 
and buckwheat. Potatoes and root crops 
generally do well. The abundance of hay 
from the tidal meadows encourages stock- 
breeding and dairying. 

Nova Scotia contains much mineral wealth. 
Coal fields are worked in Cumberland and 
Pictou counties. More important are the 
Cape Breton mines, which produce three- 
quarters of the total output of the province. 
Iron ore is very cheaply mined and easily 
imported from Newfoundland, so the manu- 
facturing of iron and steel is one of the 
leading industries. Other minerals of less 
importance are also found. A little gold 
is taken from the rocks of the rough Atlantic 
section. Gypsum is mined in Cape Breton 
Island and near Minas Basin. Salt is 
mined in Cumberland county. 

More than half of the total area of Nova 
Scotia consists of good forest-lands, contain- 
ing tamarack, spruce, and fir, as well as hard- 
woods, such as ash, beech, birch, and maple. 

The manufacturing establishments of the 
province include sugar refineries, textile and 
boot and shoe factories, tanneries, pulp and 
paper mills, machine shops, and factories 
for agricultural implements. The iron works 
of Sydney and New Glasgow are the most 
important of all. 

Transportation.—The lines of the Can- 
adian National Railways connect all the 
leading centres and give communication 
with New Brunswick and with the provinces 
farther west. There are many branch lines. 
The Dominion Atlantic Railway from Truro 
to Yarmouth is operated by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, See map on page 64. 


Cities and Towns.—Halifaz, the capital 
and chief city of the province, is built upon a 
fortified hill, which projects into a fine nat- 
ural harbor fourteen miles long, and nowhere 
less than thirty-six feet in depth. Across 
the mouth of the harbor lies Macnab 
Island, also heavily fortified. The harbor 
is free from ice at all seasons. From 
this port there is a large export trade 
in fish, lumber, and agricultural pro- 
ducts. Among its manufactures are agri- 


cultural implements, woollens, cottons, and 
chocolate. 


It contains the Provincial Legis- 





View of Halifax Harbor from the Citadel 





lative Buildings, Dalhousie University, the 
Nova Scotia Technical College, and the 
Provincial Institutions for the Blind and for 
the Deaf. The Public Gardens are the 
admiration of all visitors to the city. Across 
the harbor from Halifax is Dartmouth, a 
prosperous manufacturing town. Near by are 
large sugar and oil refineries. 

Sydney ranks next in importance to 
Halifax. It is built on one of the finest 
harbors in Canada and is the great coal- 
shipping port of the Dominion. The huge 
works of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration are located there. Other coal- 
mining centres are Glace Bay, Sydney Mines, 
New Glasgow, and Springhill. Amherst is 
noted for its car and machine shops, and 
its furniture and boot and shoe factories. 
Pictou, in the north, and Yarmouth, in 
the south, both have considerable  ship- 
ping trade. Digby is a seaport town, with 
large fishing interests. Lunenburg is a fish- 
ing port, sending out 150 vessels to the cod 
fisheries on the Banks. Truro is pictur- 
esquely situated at the head of Cobequid 
Bay, in the midst of a fine agricultural 
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country. The Provincial Normal School and 
the Provincial Agricultural College are both 
located there. Windsor, Wolfville, Shelburne, 
and Antigonish are other smaller towns. 





Sydney Harbor, Nova Scotia 


Helps.—Mark on an outline map the boundaries of 
Nova Scotia. Locate it in the Appalachian Highland. 
Compare its area and population with those of Alberta. 
Trace the coast-line. Name and locate the most impor- 
tant coast features. Compare the Atlantic coast with 
that of the Bay of Fundy. What effect has the coast- 
line on the prosperity of the province? What are the 
advantages of such an irregular coast-line? Compare 
the coast-line with that of New Brunswick. Locate 
the principal harbors. Note carefully the mountain 
ranges. What effect have these on the climate? 
Compare the rivers of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Why the difference? Locate the most fertile regions. 
Why are they so fertile? Describe the surface of Cape 
Breton. What advantages has Cape Breton com- 
mercially? 

What are the chief natural resources of the province? 
_ Write a brief account of the Nova Scotia fishing 
fleet. Locate the leading mining areas. Compare 
the coal fields of Nova Scotia with those of Alberta. 
Why does not Nova Scotia supply coal to Ontario? 
What are the leading manufactures? How are these 
related to the natural resources? How is it that apples 
can be grown to great advantage in the Annapolis 
Valley, while along the south coast they are not 
erown? Why is the situation of Nova Scotia so favor- 
able for trade? What advantages as a harbor does 
Halifax possess over Montreal? Compare the harbors 
of St. John and Halifax. Locate the chief cities and 
towns and account for their locations. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Area and Population.—Prince Edward 
Island, a crescent-shaped island, lying close 
to the two other Maritime Provinces in the 
southern part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
is the smallest province in the Dominion. 
The total area is only 2,184 square miles. 
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It is the most densely populated part of the 
Dominion. About 89,000 people live there 
—about forty-one to the square mile. Almost 
all are of Canadian birth and either of 
British or of French ancestry. There are 
also a few Micmac Indians. 

Coast-Line and Surface.—The island is 
very irregular in outline, as the land is 
penetrated by deep bays and inlets. Every- 
where the coast is low, and upon the north 
it is bordered by sand beaches and dunes. 
The surface, which lies wholly within the 
Appalachian Highland, is an undulating 
plain. In the central part, however, there are 
many picturesque wooded hills, but in no case 
do these rise to a height of more than 500 feet. 
The island is well watered, but the streams 
are small and are all tidal. The soil is a rich 
sandy loam, of a peculiar deep red color. 

Climate.—The proximity of the sea to 
every part of Prince Edward Island moder- 
ates considerably the heat of the summer 
and the cold of the winter. The air is brac- 
ing and healthful. The delightful summer 
climate brings many visitors, who find 
additional attraction in the excellent bathing 
beaches of the northern shore. 

Industries.—Nearly the whole surface is 
tilled, and the fertile soil, made still more 
productive by the use of sea-weed and oyster 
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and clam shells as fertilizers, amply repays 
the farmer’s toil. Beef, bacon, potatoes, 
roots, butter, cheese, and eggs are exported 
in large quantities. 


THE YUKON TERRITORY 


The shallow waters surrounding the island 
teem with food-fishes of many kinds—cod, 
herring, mackerel, oysters, and_ lobsters. 
The oysters of Malpeque Bay are famous the 
world over. The products of the fisheries 
and the farms are the chief exports of the 
island. Neither lumbering nor mining is 
carried on. Manufacturing is confined to the 
preparation of food products from the farm 
and the fisheries. Fox-farming is a flourishing 
industry, returning large profits to the 
owners of the farms. 

Communication. — Communication with 
the mainland is maintained by means of a 
ear ferry plying between Borden and Tor- 
mentine in New Brunswick. There North- 
umberland Strait is but nine miles across. 
The ferry route is kept open in winter. In 
summer there is a regular steamer service 
between Charlottetown and Pictou in Nova 
Scotia, and an occasional service between 
other island ports and New Brunswick. 
Steamers also connect the principal ports 
with Quebec, Halifax, and Newfoundland. 

Cities and Towns.—The only city on the 
island is Charlottetown, the capital of the 
province. It is situated on Hillsborough 
Bay, one of' the finest harbors on the North 
American continent. The Provincial Legis- 
lative Buildings, St. Dunstan’s University, 
Prince of Wales College, and the workshops 
of the Canadian National Railways are 
located there. Summerside is the centre 
of the oyster industry. 

Helps.—Mark on an outline map the boundaries of 
the island. What are its area and population? Com- 
pare it in density of population with Alberta. Trace the 
coast-line, noting particularly its irregularities. Locate 
the harbors. What is the advantage in the flatness 
of the island? Suppose a ridge of mountains were to 
run through the island, what would be the result? 
What effect has the situation of the island on its 
climate? Why are there no minerals?) What are the 
natural resources? Why are the people of the island so 


prosperous? Write a brief account about fox-farming. 
Account for the location of the most important places. 


THE YUKON TERRITORY 


Area and Population.—The Yukon Terri- 
tory comprises the farthest north-west por- 
tion of the Dominion. It extends from the 
northern limit of British Columbia to the 
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Arctic Ocean, and from the Rockies to 
Alaska. No part of it touches the Pacific 
Ocean, although at one point it comes within 
thirty miles of tidewater. The population 
numbers about 4000. 

Surface and Climate.—The territory forms 
part of the Canadian Cordillera and is, in 
general, mountainous. There are, however, 
many stretches of rolling land, with wide 
flats in the river valleys. The lower tracts 
of the country are covered with a thick 
coating of clay, gravel, or sand. 

Although the lakes are fairly numerous, 
they are all comparatively small: There are, 
however, many splendid rivers. The Liard, 
in the south, drains a small part of the 
territory to the Mackenzie River. The 





Courtesy of Denk of Interior, Ottawa 
Potatoes, near Dawson, Yukon Territory 
Yukon, with its tributaries, the Lewes, 
Pelly, Stewart, and Porcupine, all magnificent 
streams, drains the rest of the territory to 

Bering Sea. 

The moderating winds of the Pacific are 
barred from the Yukon Territory by the high 
Pacific Coast Ranges, so that the climate is 
very rigorous. ‘The winters are long and 
extremely cold, with temperatures ranging 
down to 70 below zero. The short summers 
are delightful, and the long, summer days 
are so warm and sunny that vegetation grows 
with amazing rapidity. 

Resources.—Although oats, barley, rye, 
flax, turnips, potatoes, and other vegetables 
are successfully grown in some parts, the 
Yukon Territory as a whole has too severe 
a climate to become an agricultural country. 
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The southern part is well wooded with 
timber of fair size, principally white and 
black spruce. Smaller trees are scattered 
over the northern half with the exception 
of a strip along the Arctic coast, where the 
severity of the climate permits only a few 
hardy shrubs and plants to survive. 

The waters are well stocked with fish. 
Salmon, whitefish, trout, pickerel, and pike 
are all found, and add very much to the 
food-supply of the people. The mineral 
wealth is very great. Gold is the chief 
mineral. Coal, copper, and silver are also 
mined in considerable quantities. 

Transportation.—The chief route into the 
territory is by rail from Skagway in Alaska 
to Whitehorse on the Yukon River and 
from there by boat to Dawson. Good 
wagon roads have been made, and now all 
the important mining centres can be reached 
without difficulty. Dog teams are commonly 
used for winter travel. 

Towns.— Dawson, at the junction of the 
Yukon and Klondike Rivers, is the capital 
and chief town of the territory. It is 
connected with Bonanza by a 
twelve miles long, and with Whitehorse by 
a steamer during the summer months. 
Whitehorse, the terminus of the White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, is the centre of a rich 
copper-mining district. 

Helps.—Mark on an outline map the boundaries of 
the Yukon Territory. What are its area and popula- 
tion? Describe the surface. Account for the severity of 
the winter climate. Account for the rapid growth of 
vegetation in summer. What are the natural resources 


of the territory? Describe the means of transporta- 
tion. What are the chief places? 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Area and Population.—That part of Can- 
ada extending from the Yukon Territory to 
Hudson Bay, and from the northern boun- 
daries of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Man- 
itoba to the islands of the Arctic Ocean is 
given the general name of the Northwest 
Territories. For purposes of administration 
it is divided into three provisional districts— 
Mackenzie, Franklin,and Keewatin. Of its 
area of more than 1,200,000 square miles, 
much has never been adequately explored. 


railway’ 





There are but few people within the terri- 
tories, mainly Indians, Eskimos, trappers, 
and employees of the fur companies, total- 
ling only about 8,000 in all. 

Surface and Climate—Much of this 
vast area is a treeless wilderness of rock and 
swamp, covered with mosses and lichens, 
which provide food for the caribou and the 
musk-ox. This desolate land, roughly 
speaking, lies north-east of a. curving line 
drawn from the mouth of the Seal River 
on Hudson Bay through the middle of 
Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes to the 
mouth of the Anderson River on the Arctic 
Ocean. This great area in winter is possibly 
the coldest and dreariest part of the North 
American continent. 

To the south and west of the Barren 
Lands are well-wooded regions. The cli- 
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mate of the Mackenzie Basin is much milder 
than that of the Barren Lands in the same 
latitude, due partly to the low elevation of 
the valley lands, partly to the influence of 
the Chinook winds, and partly to the 
presence of large bodies of water. Trees a 
foot in diameter grow in the delta of the 
Mackenzie, well within the Arctic Circle, 
while wheat has been successfully grown at 
Fort Simpson, a point as far north-west of 
Winnipeg as Winnipeg is from New York. 
Resources.—In addition to a certain, 
though limited, extent of farming land along 
the Mackenzie and Liard Rivers, the North- 
west Territories have other resources of 
great value. Copper is known to occur in 
vast quantities in the Barren Lands. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


It is now known that the basin of the 
Mackenzie is rich in petroleum, coal, 
and natural gas, and the opening up of the 
oil-bearing areas has already begun. There 
is also an enormous supply of pulpwood, 
which should prove a valuable asset in the 
future development of the country. At 
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present the fur-trade is the chief occupation 
of the people of the territories. 

Helps.—Mark on an outline map the boundaries of 
the Northwest Territories. Mark the provisional dis- 
tricts. What are the area and population? Describe 
the surface. Compare the climate with that of South- 
ern Alberta. Of what use is this district to Canada? 
What is the chief occupation of the people? 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Area and Population.—The island of New- 
foundland lies at the entrance to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. As a consequence, ships 
from Great Britain to Montreal and Quebec 
must pass either through the Strait of Belle 
Isle, which in some places is but twelve 
miles wide, or through Cabot Strait, about 
sixty-five miles in width, which separates 
Newfoundland from Cape Breton Island. 

Newfoundland includes not only the island 
itself, but also a large territory, 700 miles in 
length and about 115,000 square miles in 
area, along the eastern side of the Labrador 
Peninsula. ‘This section was long in dispute 
with Canada, but was, in 1927, awarded by a 
decision of the Privy Council to Newfound- 
land. It is now known as the Coast of 
Labrador. The island proper is triangular 
in shape, its greatest length being about 
325 miles and its greatest width about 310 
miles. The population numbers about 
250,000, chiefly of British birth or descent. 

Surface and Coast-Line.—The surface of 
the island is very irregular. In general, 
the hills are near the coast. The interior is 
an undulating country, covered with marshes, 
lakes, and tracts of barren land. The 
almost innumerable small lakes take up about 
a third of the surface of the entire island. 
The higher hills are covered with forests, 
but along the streams in the valleys there is a 
considerable area of arable land. The rivers 
are small and for the most part not navigable; 
the largest are the Humber and the River of 
Exploits. 

The coast-line, which is about 2,000 miles 
in length, is very irregular. The coast 
itself is high and rugged, and there are, near 
the coast, many small, rocky islands. There 


are a number of excellent natural harbors, 
the most important of which is St. John’s. 

Climate.—Owing to the Arctic Current 
which flows along the eastern coast of New- 
foundland, the eastern part of the island is 
cooler than the western section. All over the 
island the temperature in winter rarely falls 
below zero, while the summers are quite hot. 
The meeting of the moist, warm air over the 
Gulf Stream with the colder air above the 
Arctic Current causes frequent fogs along the 
south and south-eastern coasts, making 
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The City of St. John’s, Newfoundland 


navigation dangerous. The rainfall is abun- 
dant and extends over the year. 

Fishing and Sealing—About one-fourth 
of the people of Newfoundland are engaged 
in the catching and curing of fish. Cod are 
caught, some in the bays and inlets along the 
shore and some on the Grand Banks. While 
the latter fishing ground is open to all nations, 
the necessary bait is for the most part found 
within the territorial waters of Newfound- 
land, that is, within three miles from the 
coast. The privilege of selling bait to 
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foreigners is jealously guarded by the island- 
ers and is a source of considerable revenue. 
Salmon, herring, and haddock are also caught 
on the Grand Banks. A great deal of the cod 
is dried before being exported. Lobsters are 
trapped along the shores, and a part of the 
catch is shipped to the United States, the 
remainder being canned in factories along the 
coast. Fresh-water fishing is also of impor- 
tance, the streams of the island teeming with 
salmon and other fish. 

Sealing is the industry next in importance. 
Each year thousands of seals, which have 
taken refuge on the ice to bring up their 
young, are carried along the coast of Labrador 
and Newfoundland on the ice fields, or floes, 
brought down by the Arctic Current. These 
seals fall an easy prey to the hunters, who 
set out early in the spring in vessels specially 
constructed for navigation among the ice. 
The hunters make their way from floe to 
floe, slaughtering the seals with clubs and 
carrying away the skins and blubber. The 
industry is dangerous, but very profitable. 
Much of the blubber is refined on the island 
and exported as seal-oil. 

Other Industries.—The forest wealth of 
the country, especially of the Coast of 
Labrador, is enormous in material both for 
lumber and for pulpwood. Spruce, fir, 
tamarack, and birch are the principal trees. 
There are several large pulp and paper mills, 
most of the product of which is exported to 
England. There are also many saw-mills. 

The island is rich in minerals, so that 
mining is likely to displace fishing as the 
leading industry. Iron ore, exported largely 
to. Sydney, Nova Scotia, and coal are the 
chief mineral products. Vast deposits of 
gypsum are found on the western coast. 
Copper, lead, and asbestos are produced in 
paying quantities. Petroleum has lately 
been discovered at various points. 
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The soil is, in general, cold and wet 
and not well adapted for farming. However, 
there are large tracts of fertile land in the 
river valleys. Oats, hay, and vegetables are 
the principal crops. 

The manufactures, with the exception of 
lumber, pulpwood, and paper, are few, and 
are mainly connected with the fishing 
industry. The most important are twine, 
nets, ropes, seal-oil, frozen fish, and canned 
lobsters. 

Transportation.—Owing to the irregular 
and rugged nature of its surface, the island 
has few railways. The principal places are 
connected by a railway about 700 miles in 
length, owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. Communication with Canada, the 
United States, and Europe is maintained by 
a number of steamship lines. As the south- 
eastern part of the island is the point in 
North America nearest to Europe, it is the 
landing-place for several of the cables cross- 
ing the Atlantic. 

Cities and Towns.—St. John’s, the capital 
and largest city, is situated on a beautiful 
land-locked harbor on the east side of the 
Avalon Peninsula. The harbor is capable 
of accommodating vessels of the largest 
tonnage and is provided with a large dry- 
dock. Many manufacturing plants are lo- 
cated there. Harbour Grace, a fishing centre, 
and Bonavista are thriving places. 


Helps.—Compare Newfoundland in area and 
population with New Brunswick. ‘Trace the coast-line. 
What advantage is the irregular coast-line? Compare 
it with that of the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia. 
Describe the surface. Why is the interior so little 
known? What are the chief natural resources? Give 
a brief description of fishing and sealing m Newfound- 
land. Compare with Quebec as a lumbering country. 
What are the disadvantages connected with lumbering 
on the island? What prevents the development of the 
mines? Why is there not more farming? Locate the 
principal harbors. What are the chief exports of 
Newfoundland? 
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Position and Extent.—The United States 
of America extends from Canada on the north 
to Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico on the 


south, and from the Atlantic Ocean on the 
east to the Pacific Ocean on the west. Not 
including Alaska and other dependencies, it 
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has an area somewhat smaller than that of 
Canada, but it has a population about 
thirteen times as great. 

People.—The majority of the people in 
the United States are of European extraction, 
with the British element predominating. 
Germans, French, Spaniards, Italians, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Poles, Russians, Hungarians, 
and Jews have emigrated in large numbers to 
the United States during the last fifty years. 
The Negroes, who are the descendants of the 
slaves, form about ten per cent of the popu- 
lation, and their number is increasing. They 
live chiefly in the south-eastern states. 


The Indians, who formerly occupied the 


whole coun- 
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Mexico. Back of the Atlantic portion of the 
coastal plain is the Appalachian Highland. 
From New York northward this highland 
extends right to the Atlantic coast. The 
Appalachian Highland is steep and abrupt 
upon its eastern face, but towards the west 
slopes gently down into the Great Central 
Plain. West of the Mississippi River the 
ground rises gradually to the foothills of the 
Rockies, which mark the eastern margin of 
the Cordilleran Region. The Cordilleran 


Region of the United States, with its wide 


basins and plateaus, occupies about one- 
third of the country. 
Both the surface and the climate of these 
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tories beyond 
its own boun- 
daries. In 1867 Alaska was purchased from 
Russia. Later, the Hawaiian Islands joined 
the United States of their own accord; Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands were won 
in a war with Spain; and three of the Virgin 
Islands in the. West Indies were bought from 
Denmark. In 1903 the Panama Canal Zone 
was purchased from the republic of Panama. 
The United States also owns a number of 
small islands in the Pacific Ocean. 


SURFACE 


Natural Divisions.—The general features 
of the United States have already been con- 
sidered. In the east and south-east there is 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain, bordering 
upon the Atlantic Coast south of New York 
and upon the northern coast of the Gulf of 
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climate only 
when neces- 
sary to explain certain aspects peculiar to 
the particular region. 


THE ATLANTIC AND GULF 
COASTAL PLAIN 


Position and Extent.—From New Jersey 
to Georgia a low plain separates the Appala- 
chian Highland from the Atlantic Ocean and 
extends southward to embrace the whole 
peninsula of Florida. This plain stretches 
westward between the southern end of the 
Appalachian Highland and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Still farther to the west it becomes 
very wide, extending up the flat valley of the 
Mississippi River as far as the Ohio River, 
and stretching along the coast of Texas right 
to the Rio Grande. This is the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coastal Plain, a natural region includ- 
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ing over a tenth of the total area of the 
United States. 

Surface.—This plain has been built of sand, 
gravel, and clay washed down by rivers from 
the higher land of the interior. There are 
many marshy areas, which are always to be 
found in level districts which ‘have a heavy 
rainfall. In general, the soil is level, soft, 
and fine. 

Coast.—The coast of the whole Plain, right 
from New York to Mexico, is low and sandy. 
Parallel with the coast the waves have piled 
up sand beaches. Between the coast and 
these barrier beaches are lagoons, which 
form good harbors for small boats. In the 
north, from New York to Richmond, there 
are several large -—— 
estuaries, such 
as Chesapeake 
Bay, Delaware 
Bay, and New 

Kock “Bay: 
These make ex- 
cellent harbors 
for the largest 
ships. South- 
ward from Rich- 
mond, however, 
even fairly good 
harbors are very 
scarce. 

Drainage.— 
From the Appa- 
lachian Plateau 
many rivers flow 
eastward to the Atlantic. In the north are 
the Delaware, the Potomac, and the James, 
all navigable in their course across the 
Plain. In this part of the Plain the great 
ports are at the head of navigation, just 
at the Fall Line. Farther south the rivers 
are not navigable by ocean vessels, and the 
ports are found at their mouths. 

Farming.—F arming is the great industry 
and the chief source of wealth for the people 
of the Coastal Plain. In the northern part 
of the plain market-gardening has become of 
great importance, especially in Long Island, 
New Jersey, and in districts close to the 
large cities further south. The light, sandy 
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soil, so common in this part of the Plain, is 
ideal for vegetation and fruit when properly 
fertilized. The heavier clay soils are used 
mainly for general farming. 

Farther south cotton is the great crop. 
The labor involved in raising cotton is very 
great, as in addition to the work of prepar- 
ing the ground, planting, and cultivating, 
the crop must be harvested by hand, the 
cotton fibre being removed from each boll 
separately by the cotton-pickers. The Negro 
population of the south-eastern states pro- 
vides the cheap labor needed by the growers 
of cotton. After it is picked, the fibre is 
put through a machine called a cotton-gin, 
which separates the fibre from the seeds. 
The fibre is then 
baled and is 
ready for the 
market. 

The _ cotton 
seeds are also 
valuable. Their 
hulls are excel- 
lent feed for 
cattle. Cotton- 
seed-oil, pressed 
out of the seeds 
after the hulls 
are removed, is 
a valuable food, 
being used as a 
substitute for 
olive-oil,forlard, 
and for other 
fats used in cooking. The cake, or residue 
left after the oil is extracted, is ground into 
meal, which is used for cattle feed and for 
fertilizer. Three-fifths of the world’s supply 
of cotton is grown in the southern section 
of the Coastal Plain. 

Sugar-cane is also grown throughout the 
southern part of the Plain, butis an especially 
heavy crop in the rich, moist, hot lands of 
the Mississippi delta. Corn is a wide- 
spread crop, and is the chief cereal grown. 
Rice is a large crop along the coasts of 
Lowsiana and Texas, and is also grown in 
swamp-lands on the Atlantic coast. Sub- 
tropical fruits—oranges, grape-fruit, and pine- 
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apples—are the chief agricultural products of 
Florida. 

Mineral Products.—Certain of the sands 
and clays of the coastal plain are valuable 
for the making of glass and pottery. New 
Jersey is the centre of these industries. 
Florida has great deposits of phosphate 
rock, which is powdered and used as a 
fertilizer. In Louisiana and Texas are 
large sulphur-beds, the largest source of 
supply in the world. These two states also 
produce much petroleum. Salt is also ob- 
tained in large quantities in 
Louisiana. 

Forest Products.—Many large 
sandy areas in the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain are covered with 
pine forests. The lumber from 
these trees is harder than that 
from our Northern pines, and is 
not so easily worked. It is, 
however, very useful both for 
indoor trim and for structural 
purposes. These pine forests 
also produce resin and turpen- 
tine, two very valuable sub- 
stances obtained from the resin 
of the trees. In the Southern 
States the cypress is the chief 
timber tree. 

Fishing.—F ishing is particu- 
larly important in the northern 
part of the Coastal Plain. 
Mackerel and bluefish arecaught 
in the deep-sea fisheries. More 
important, however, are the shad 
and the herring, which enter 
the bays and the streams in 
countless thousands in the spring 


to spawn. The herring are 
taken in vast numbers, and 
are sold very cheaply. The 


oyster industry brings, however, larger cash 
returns. In the south, large numbers of 
valuable sponges and turtles are taken. 
Manufactures and Trade.—Very little 
manufacturing is done in the cities of the 
Coastal Plain except in those situated along 
the Fall Line. These cities, which really 
belong to the Appalachian Region, will be 
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considered later. The purely coastal cities 
are trading centres rather than manufactur- 
ing cities. 

Cities. Within in North Carolina, 
and Charleston, in South Carolina, are impor- 
tant ports. Savannah, in Georgia, is one of the 
leading ports of the United States in cotton 
shipments, and ships more naval stores than 
any other port in the world. Jacksonville, 
on the Atlantic coast of Florida, is an import- 
ant centre for lumber, resin, and turpentine. 
Tampa is the chief seaport on the Gulf coast 
of Florida. Themost important 
city in the whole of the plain is 
New Orleans, situated on the 
Mississippi delta. Through it 
passes much of the produce of 
the lower Mississippi Valley. 
Galveston is the principal sea- 
port of Texas. It leads the 
world in the export of cotton. 


THE APPALACHIAN 
REGION 


Position and Extent.—The 
Appalachian Region extends 
north-eastward from central 
Alabama to within a short dis- 
tance of the south shores of 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, and to 
the Canadian boundary from 
Lake Ontario to the Atlantic. 
Its length within the United 
States is about 1,400 miles, its 
average breadth about 300 
miles. This region, especially 
towards the north, is the most 
densely populated part of the 
United States. 

Coast——The Atlantic coast 
from New York northward is 
much like that of Nova Scotia, 
being deeply indented, and so having many 
sheltered harbors. The best of these, such 
as New York and Boston, have become 
great ocean ports, while the smaller coves 
are used by fishing-craft. 

Divisions.—Because of the considerable 
differences in resources and products between 
the northern part and the rest of the Appala- 
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chian Region, it is convenient to consider 
them separately. 


THE NORTHERN SECTION 


Position and Extent.—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, known as the New England 
States, cover the northern portion of the 
Appalachian Highland. These states all 
together are only about three times the size 
of Nova Scotia, yet their population is over 
seven millions. 

Surface and Drainage.—New England is, 
generally speaking, a plateau with a surface 
diversified by hills, mountains, and valleys. 
In the north thousands of small lakes dot the 
surface, but some of them are little more than 
swamps. ‘The rivers for the most part flow 
southward. Flowing from the upland, they 
are short and rapid, and are not very useful 
for navigation owing to the numerous water- 
falls. The most important are the Connecti- 
cut, the Penobscot, and the Kennebec. Many 
of the rivers are tidal, some for quite long 
distances. 

Farming.—On the whole, New England 
cannot be considered a good agricultural 
country. Only about one-eighth of the 
people are engaged in farming. Much of the 
surface is mountainous. In many districts 
the soil is thin and poor, while in others it is 
filled with boulders and small stones. There 
is, however, a great deal of fertile soil, 
especially in the valleys of the larger rivers 
and in the Lake Champlain district. The 
farms are generally small and are devoted to 
market-gardening, poultry-raising, and dairy- 
ing, and, in the valley of the Connecticut 
River, to the cultivation of tobacco. 

Fishing.—As in Nova Scotia, fishing is one 
of the principal industries. Cod, halibut, 
mackerel, and herring are the principal fish 
caught. Lobsters are trapped near the 
shore, while oysters, clams, and scallops are 
found in abundance in the shallow waters all 
along the coast. 

Minerals.—New England is exceedingly 
rich in building, paving, and ornamental 
stone, so that quarrying is of great impor- 
tance. Granite, marble, sandstone, and slate 
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are quarried, and shipped to all parts of the 
United States. There are few other mineral 
deposits of value in any of the states. 
Forest Products.—Although New England 
in the last 300 years has been cleared of much 
of its forest growth, there are still large 
timber areas. Pine, spruce, and hemlock are 
the principal soft woods, while white oak, 
ash, maple, and birch are the chief of the 
harder woods. Lumbering is carried on in 
the same way as it is in Canada. Much of 
the wood cut is used in the manufacture of 
paper. Another important forest product 
is tannic acid, which is made from the 
bark of the hemlock and is used in the 
tanning of leather. In the spring many of the 
farmers make maple-sugar and maple-syrup. 
Manufactures. — The magnificent water 
and electric power available almost every- 
where, the nearness to the coal fields of 


Cyan 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
Weaving Woollen Cloth at Lawrence 
Pennsylvania, the excellent harbors along the 
coast, the numerous railways, and the moist 
and invigorating climate are the chief reasons 
for the growth of New England as a great 
manufacturing district. More than half of 
the people are employed in factories. The 
principal manufactures are cotton, woollen, 
and leather goods, silk, furniture, boots and 
shoes, wood-pulp and paper, hardware and 
cutlery, watches and jewellery, and dressed 

granite and marble. 

Cities and Towns.—Boston, the largest 
and most important city in New England, 
has a fine harbor and has the additional 
advantage of being within easy reach of at 
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least twenty large manufacturing towns. 
The greater part of the commerce of these 
towns passes through Boston. The city is 
noted for its trade in food-stuffs, wool, and 
leather, and for its extensive shipping inter- 
ests. It has beautiful parks, fine public 
buildings, and large educational and chari- 
table institutions. Across the Charles River 
from Boston is Cambridge, the seat of 
Harvard College. Providence, the second 
city in size in New England, is situa- 
ted on the Providence River. It has large 
manufactures and a growing shipping trade. 
The third city, Worcester, close to Boston, 
has large iron and steel and wire works. 
The other cities of New England are too 
numerous for extended notice, but a few may 
be named. Lynn, Haverhill, and Brockton, 
are the chief boot and shoe cities. Cotton is 
manufactured at Fall River, Lowell, and New 
Bedford, while Lawrence and Woonsocket are 
the centres of the woollen industry. Waltham 
and Waterbury are noted for the manufacture 
of watches. New Haven is a commercial 
city and the seat of Yale University. Ports- 
mouth has a large naval yard. Portland, on 
the coast of Maine, is the eastern terminal 
of the Grand Trunk Division of the Canadian 
National Railways, and is also an important 
shipping point. Holyoke is famous for its 
paper-mills. Springfield, situated in the 
Connecticut Valley, has large manufactures 
of railway cars and automobiles. Newport 
and Bar Harbor are favorite summer resorts. 


THE CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN SECTIONS 


Surface and Drainage.—The surface of 
the central and southern portions of. the 
Appalachian Region is formed by the series 
of parallel ranges of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains with broad valleys between, together 
with the much more even and level ground 
of the Piedmont and Appalachian Plateaus. 
The Mohawk River, an important tributary 
of the Hudson, has cut a wide valley across 
the Highland in New York state. This 
forms the only easy route across the High- 
land, and is a very important artery of trade. 
Farther south, the Delaware, the Susque- 
hanna, the Potomac, the James, the Savan- 
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nah, and many lesser streams flow eastward 
from the Appalachian Mountains. These 
all provide water-power where they drop 
from the Piedmont Plateau to the Coastal 
Plain. On the Appalachian Plateau the 
Ohio, with its two important tributaries, the 
Monongahela and the Allegheny, and further 
to the south, the Jennessee, are the chief 
rivers. These streams flowing eastward are 
tributaries of the Mississippi. 
Farming.—Farming is of much greater 
importance in this part of the Appalachian 
Region than in New England. ‘To the north, 
in New York State and Pennsylvania, mixed 
farming is the usual type. Dairy products 
are the chief agricultural product. Along the 
south shore of Lake Ontario is one of the 
finest fruit-growing areas in the United 
States, producing great quantities of apples, 
pears, and grapes. Farther to the south 
tobacco is the main crop on both the Pied- 
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mont and Appalachian Plateaus. ‘There are 
also stock-farms where high-grade cattle are 
reared, and sheep and hogs are kept on many 
farms. Cotton is grown on the Piedmont 
Plateau in South Carolina and Georgia, and in 
the latter state peaches are a very large crop. 

Lumbering.—There are large areas covered 
with hardwood forests in the southern part 
of the Highland. New York and Pennsyl-. 
vania manufacture immense quantities of 
pulpwood, some of which is cut within 
these states. The greater part, however, is 
imported from Canada. 
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Mineral Products.—The Appalachian 
Plateau contains enormous coal-beds. Penn- 
sylvania alone produces nearly all the anthra- 
cite coal mined in the world, and has in 
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Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
Coal-mining in Kentucky 


addition very large areas of bituminous coal 
lands. Iron occurs in the Appalachian 


ranges. Limestone, which is needed to add 
to the iron ore when being smelted, is 
quarried close to the iron mines. These three 
minerals, occurring in such convenient prox- 
imity to one another, have caused this part 
of the United States to become the centre 
of the iron and steel industry. The factories 
making iron and steel products are almost 
innumerable. 

Petroleum is another important product, 
especially in Pennsylvania. The crude oil 
is piped to the refineries, where it is manufac- 
tured into kerosene, gasoline, benzine, vase- 
line, paraffin, lubricating oils, and many other 
products. Natural gas is also found nearly 
everywhere, and is used both for illuminating 
and manufacturing. Other mineral pro- 
ducts of less importance are lead and zine, 
found in the Appalachian Mountains, and 
salt, produced in large quantities near 
Syracuse in New York State. 
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Manufacturing.—This section of the Ap- 
palachian Region is a great industrial district. 
The water-powers along the Fall Line and 
the coal fields of the Appalachian Plateau 
provide power inabundance. In addition to 
the iron and steel industry, there are many 
factories producing textiles, leather goods, 
clothing of all kinds, and many other 
products. 

Cities.—Situated on a magnificent harbor 
at the mouth of the Hudson River, New 
York, with a population of over six millions, 
is the financial, commercial, and industrial 
centre of the United States. Through it 
passes the greater part of the exports and 
imports of the country, so that its shipping 
trade is enormous. Hundreds of thousands 
of people are employed in various manufac- 
tures within the city. Its parks, museums, 
art galleries, and public buildings are famous 
all over the world. 

At the head of ocean navigation on the 
Delaware River is Philadelphia, the third 
city in size in the United States. It has 
splendid railway connections, is close to the 
iron and steel districts, and has large shipping 
interests and many manufactures. Baltimore 
is located near the head of Chesapeake 
Bay on a good harbor. It is an impor- 
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tant shipping point and a centre for the 
trade in canned fruits, vegetables, and 
oysters. Many railways centre in Pitts- 
burgh, which is situated at a point where two 
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small rivers join to form the Ohio River. 
The city has large manufactures of iron and 
steel goods and plate-glass. Buffalo, at the 
eastern end of Lake Erie, is the second city 
in size in New York State. It has direct 
shipping connections with the Upper Lakes 
and has many large manufactures. 

A few of the other important cities may 
be mentioned: Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Newark, and Jersey City, manufacturing 
cities; Albany, the capital of New York State, 
with its beautiful State building; Scranton, 
the centre of the anthracite coal district; 
Bethlehem, a leading steel city; Richmond, a 
great tobacco market; and Birmingham, the 
centre of a large iron and steel industry in 
the southern part of the Appalachian Region. 

The District of Columbia.—This District, 
69 square miles in area, lies wholly within 
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the state of Maryland, and is owned and ad- 
ministered by the government of the United 
States.. Washington, the federal capital, lies 
within the district on the Potomac River. 
The city is beautifully laid out. Among 
its many fine buildings are the White House, 
which is the residence of the President, and 
the Capitol Building, where Congress as- 
sembles. 


THE GREAT CENTRAL PLAIN 


Position, Extent, and Surface.—Between 
the Cordillera and the Appalachian Plateau 
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lies the Great Central Plain, sloping down 
from both Highlands to the Mississippi 
River. On the north the Central Plain 
extends to the Great Lakes and the Canadian 
boundary; to the south it meets and blends 
imperceptibly with the Gulf Coastal Plain. 
In all this vast expanse of almost level land 
there are only three large hilly areas. One, 
the Ozark Plateau, lies west of the Mississipp1 
in the states of Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. The second is the Black Hulls 
in South Dakota. The third is formed by 
the small part of the Laurentian Plateau 
lying west and south of Lake Superior. 
Drainage.—The Mississippi River and its 
tributaries drain almost the whole of the 
Central Plain. From the west come the 
Missouri, the Arkansas, and the Red River, 
from the east the Ohio and many smaller 
streams. The rivers named are 
large and deep, and are navi- 
gable for the greater part of 
their length. The rivers of 
Michigan nearly all flow to the 
Great Lakes, while parts of 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
are drained into Hudson Bay 
through the Red River. 
Farming.—The Central Plain 
Region of the United States 
is the greatest food-producing 
area in the world. It is the 
main source of the meat and 
erain supplies for the people 
of that country, and in addi- 
tion raises a very large surplus 
which is exported, mainly to 
In the belt of states extending 
Nebraska on 


Europe: 
from Ohio on the east to 
the west corn is the main crop. Wheat, 


barley, and oats are widely grown over the 
whole of the Plain. The largest wheat- 
growing areas are in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. Much of 
the grain grown, especially in the corn belt, 
is fed to hogs, which are raised in very great 
numbers. On the ranches of the western 
part of the Plain are raised millions of cattle 
and sheep. Sugar-beets and potatoes are 
erown chiefly in Michigan and Wisconsin. 
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Dairying is of great importance in the Great 
Central Plain, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
being the chief centres of production. 
Minerals.—Coal is very widely distributed 
over the Central Plain, and much is mined at 
many different places. Indianaand I llinois, 
in particular, produce a large amount. Na- 
tural gas is found in many districts. Petro- 
leum, especially in Oklahoma, is another very 
valuable product. The greatest iron mines in 
the world are found west and south of 
Lake Superior, where the Laurentian Plateau 
projects down into the Central Plain. 
Copper is another product of this locality. 
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the horns and hoofs are used for making glue, 
the bones for buttons and combs and in the 
refining of sugar, the hair for upholstery and 
plaster, and the blood for fertilizers. Even 
the bristles from the ears of the hogs are made 
use of in the making of brushes for children’s 
paint boxes. Nothing is wasted in the 
packing plants. 

The other important manufactures can 
merely be mentioned. These are agricul- 
tural implements to supply the enormous 
demand of the farming regions close at hand, 
automobiles, carriages, iron and steel goods, 
furniture, wood-pulp, flour, ready-made cloth- 
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Lead and zine are mined in the Ozark Moun- 
tains in Missouri. In Michigan and Ohio 
salt is a valuable mineral product. 
Lumbering.—Most of the Plain region 
lacks trees entirely, but Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota still produce much lum- 
ber, although the choicest trees were cut 
long ago. Most of this is used for local pur- 
poses. In Ohio there are some splendid stands 
of hardwoods such as maple, birch, and oak. 
Manufacturing. —- The meat-packing in- 
dustry has already been referred to as of 
prime importance. Tens of thousands of 
men are employed in the stockyards and 
packing plants in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and other cities. Much of the meat 
is sold fresh, but a great deal is canned and 
cured for export. Hog-fat is used for lard, 
and cattle-fat for the making of oleomar- 
garine. The hides are tanned for leather, 


ing, boots and shoes, gasoline and coal-oil, 
and textiles of various kinds. 

Cities and Towns.—The largest and most 
important city of the Central Plain is Chicago 
on Lake Michigan, the second city of the 
United States in size. It is especially noted 
for its stockyards, nearly a Square mile in 
extent, and for its packing plants. Its situa- 
tion, close to the corn, coal, iron, and lumber 
regions, and its good rail and water connec- 
tions have made it one of the greatest manu- 
facturing cities in the world. It has hand- 
some public buildings, museums, art galler- 
ies, and beautiful parks and avenues. 

On Lake Superior are Superior and Du- 
luth, both with excellent harbors and a large 
grain and ore shipping trade. St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, on the Mississippi River, are 
commercial and manufacturing cities, the 
latter being the leading flour-milling city in 
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the United States. St. Louis, on the Missis- 
sippi, has a large shipping trade and many 
manufactures. Omaha and Kansas City 
have large packing plants and are important 
railway centres. Cleveland, on Lake Erie, is 
noted for its oil-refining and ship-building. 
It receives much of the iron ore from Lake 
Superior and forwards most of it to Pitts- 
burgh. The manufacture of automobiles 
has added much to the prosperity of Detrowt 
on the Detroit River. Cincinnati is a large 
commercial and manufacturing centre, as is 
also Milwaukee on Lake Michigan. Indian- 
apolis is situated in the midst of the corn- 
belt. Louisville, on the 
Ohio River, is the largest 
tobacco market in the 
world and has many 
manufactures. 


THE CORDILLERAN 
REGION 


Position and Extent.— 
The whole western sec- 
tion of the United States 
from the Canadian to 
the Mexican border 
forms the Cordilleran 
Region of that country. 
This region is narrowest 
at the Canadian boun- 
dary, where it is only 
about 500 miles wide. 
To the south it broadens 
rapidly to a width of 
1,000 miles and more in 
latitude 40° N. About one-third of the 
whole area of the United States is includ- 
ed in this division. Idaho, one of the 
smallest of the states in this region, is larger 
than the whole of the New England States. 

Divisions.—Because of the great differ- 
ences between the interior areas and the 
coastal districts of the Cordilleran Region, it 
is convenient to consider separately the 
Plateau States of the interior—Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah, and Idaho—and the states of 
the Pacific Coast—Washington, Oregon, and 
California. 
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THE PLATEAU STATES 


Extent.—The Plateau States cover an 
enormous territory. Idaho, the smallest of 
them, is larger than the whole of New 
England. Their population, however, is 
comparatively thin—three million people 
scattered over an area of 800,000 square 
miles, giving a density of population very 
little greater than that of Canada. 

The scenery among the mountains of 
the Plateau States is very grand. To pre- 
serve the most striking of the natural 
features, the government has set aside 
three great national parks in this area— 
The Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, 
and the Glacier National 
Park. The Grand Can- 
yon is one of the won- 
ders of the world. This 
canyon, through which 
runs the Colorado River, 
is in many places a mile 
deep and from two to 
twelve miles wide. ‘The 
Yellowstone Park, most 
of which is in Wyoming, 
has much magnificent 
scenery—canyons, water- 
falls, geysers, and hot 
springs. The coloring of 
the rocks in the canyon 
of the Yellowstone River 
is superb. The Glacier 
Park, in Montana, has 
many beautiful mountains, glaciers, and lakes. 

Ranching and Farming.—Sheep, cattle, 
and horses are raised in immense numbers in 
the Plateau States. As the grass is every- 
where somewhat thin and the water scarce, 
the herds have to be moved frequently, and 
large ranges are needed. But while the grass 
is sufficient for pasturage, there is in general 
not sufficient rain for the growing of crops. 
Recourse, therefore, has been had to irriga- 
tion. Since its introduction the “Great 
American Desert,’’ as this district was former- 
ly called, has completely changed. Colorado - 
now ranks first and Utah fourth in the 
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United States in the production of sugar- 
beets. Alfalfa, for cattle fodder, yields from 
two to four crops a year. Wheat and other 
grains are grown, but more attention is paid 
to the cultivation of small fruits and vege- 
tables. High grade cotton is grown under 
irrigation in Arizona. 

Mineral Wealth.—The Plateau States are 
extraordinarily rich in minerals. The most 
important are gold, silver, copper, and lead. 
Coal is found in all the states, but it is mined 
extensively in Colorado, where it is made 
into coke for smelting purposes. Marble 
of a special quality is also quarried in 
Colorado. 

Forest Products.—Practically the whole 
forest region is under very careful supervision, 
either state or federal. The settlers are 
allowed a certain amount of wood for fuel, 
but if they want more they must pay for it. 
The lumbermen are allowed to cut only such 
trees as are marked by government inspec- 
tors. The forests are patrolled regularly by 
rangers, whose duty it is to stop illegal 
cutting and to prevent fires. Careful at- 
tention is paid to reforestation. The trees 
are principally pine, spruce, and hemlock, 
although birch and poplar are plentiful. 

Cities and Towns.—The largest and most 
important city in the Plateau States is 
Denver in Colorado. It is a railway city, 
with many large smelters. Its location and 
climate are so healthful that invalids visit 
the city in large numbers. Colorado Springs 
is a health resort, famous also for the fine 
scenery in the vicinity. Leadville and Cripple 
Creek are mining centres, and there are many 
smelters at Pueblo. Salt Lake City, in Utah, 
lies in the midst of a fertile irrigated district 
and is the home of the Mormon Church. 
The Mormon Tabernacle there is a magni- 
ficent building. Ogden, also in Utah, is a 
thriving railway town. Virginia City and 
Carson City, in Nevada, are centres of the 
silver-mining industry. Bwite, in Montana, 
has rich copper mines in its vicinity. Billings, 
also in Montana, is a noted sheep centre and 
one of the greatest wool markets in the 
world. Tucson and Phoenix, in Arizona, are 
mining towns surrounded by a rich farming 
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district. Sante Fe, in New Mexico, is an 
interesting old Spanish town. 


THE STATES OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


Extent.—The Pacific Coast States lie 
along the coast of the Pacific Ocean from 
Canada to Mexico, a distance of 1,200 miles. 
The area of these states is about 325,000 
square miles, and the population is now over 
five millions and is increasing very rapidly. 

The Pacific Coast States are rich in beauti- 
ful natural parks reserved by the government 
for the benefit of the people. Among these 
are the famous Yosemite Valley in California, 
Crater Lake in Oregon, and the Rainier 
National Park in Washington. 

Coast-Line.—The coast-line from Puget 
Sound on the north to Southern California is 
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so regular that, with the exception of San 
Francisco on the bay of the same name, and 
Seattle and a few other places on Puget Sound, 

there are practically no good harbors. 
Farming.—Agriculture is of the greatest 
importance in the three states along the 
Pacific Coast. Washington and Oregon grow 
wheat, barley, hops, and sugar-beets, and the 
rich soil of the numerous valleys yields won- 
derful crops of apples, plums, strawberries, 
and small fruits generally. California also 
grows wheat, barley, and sugar-beets, but its 
most valuable crop is fruit. The sub- 
tropical climate, the even temperature, and 
the ample sunshine ensure that all kinds of 
fruits, temperate and tropical, will grow there 
A 
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to perfection—oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, 
figs, grapes, apples, plums, pears, apricots, 
and olives, as well as almonds and walnuts. 

Fruit-farming is carried on scientifically, 
with all the assistance that the most modern 
methods of irrigation can give. The fruit 
is carefully packed and just as carefully 
shipped, so that it reaches the markets of the 
world in first-class condition. Side by side 
with fruit-growing, there is a large industry 
in the canning of fruit, and in the drying of 
grapes into raisins and plums into prunes. 
Stock-raising and dairy-farming are of im- 
portance. The butter, milk, and cheese 
from the farms find a 
ready sale. There are 
also large sheep-ranches, 
and poultry-raising is en- 
gaging the attention of 
more and -more farmers. 

Fishing.—Salmon-fish- 
ing is one of the great 
industries of Washington 
and Oregon, as it is of 
British Columbia. Con- 
nected with the fishing 
is the canning of the 
product. 

Lumbering.— Lumber- 
ing is mainly confined 
to the immense forests 
of Washington and Ore- 
gon. The forests there 
are similar to those of 
British Columbia, and 
lumbering is done in 
much the same way. Washington stands first 
in the United States in the value of its forest 
products. In California the enormous red- 
wood trees are prized for their beautiful 
wood, much in demand for interior decoration. 

Minerals.—In all the Pacific Coast States 
there is more or less mining. Washington 
contains large areas of bituminous coal. 
California produces gold and mercury, and 
is the leading state in the Union in the pro- 
duction of petroleum. Soda and borax are 
found in the desert regions of California. 

Manufactures.—Manufactures are rapidly 
increasing, partly on account of the splendid 
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water-power available, partly because of the © 
opening of the Panama Canal, and partly 
through the development of trade with Asia, 
South America, the Philippines, and Alaska. 
The most important are fruit, vegetable, and 
salmon canning, meat-packing, fruit-drying, 
flour-milling, the making of condensed milk, 
the refining of sugar and petroleum, the 
smelting of ores, ship-building, and the 
manufacture of lumber products, such as 
furniture, shingles, laths, and fence pickets. 
Cities and Towns.—San Francisco, situ- 
ated on a peninsula lying between San F'ran- 
cisco Bay and the Pacific Ocean, to which it 
has access through the 
Golden Gate, is a very 
busy shipping, commer- 
cial, and manufacturing 
city. It has one of the 
finest harbors on the 
continent, and through 
it passes much of the 
trade with the Orient. 
It has also large ship- 
building yards and many 
sugar-refineries. Across 
the bay from San Fran- 
cisco is Oakland, the ter- 
minus of several railways 
from across the moun- 
tains. 
Los Angeles, with a 
‘ harbor on the coast, is the 
commercial metropolis of 
Southern California. It 
lies in the midst of the 
rich fruit district. Hollywood, a suburb, is the 
centre of the moving-picture industry. 
Portland, on the Willamette River, is the 
commercial and manufacturing centre of 
Oregon. Seattle, situated on a _ splendid 
harbor on Puget Sound, has had a rapid 
growth. It has a large shipping trade 
with Alaska and with China and Japan, 
and is the terminus for several trans-con- 
tinental roads. It has an important ship- 
building industry, as well as many factories. 
Tacoma and Spokane are other cities in 
Washington. The latter is the centre of a 
large mining district. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND TRADE 


Railway lines cover the United States, 
running in all directions, east and west, north 
and south. In fact, the United States has a 
greater railway mileage than any other 
country in the world. The Mississippi River, 
with its tributaries, forms a gigantic system of 
waterways, which serves the entire region 
lying between the Rockies on the west and 
the Appalachians on the east. Lake Michi- 
gan lies wholly within the United States, and 
the southern half of the other Great Lakes 
belong to that country. Other waterways, 
such as the New York Barge Canal between 
New York and Buffalo, have greatly helped 
the trade of the districts through which they 
pass. In its railways and its waterways the 
United States has unrivalled advantages for 
“the exchange of goods within its own borders. 

The foreign trade of the United States is 
very great, the British Isles and Canada 
being the heaviest buyers. The east coast 
is specially well provided with excellent 
harbors, and from these the enormous out- 
put of natural products and manufactured 
articles find their way to the markets of the 
world. On the west coast the growing trade 
with the Orient takes up the attention of the 
ports in that section. The one hundred and 
ten millions of people within the United 
States require much that other countries can 
produce and manufacture, so that the import 
trade is also very great. 


TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Alaska.—The peninsula of Alaska occupies 
the north-western corner of North America. 
It includes the Aleutian Islands, which 
stretch in a long chain over a thousand miles 
out into the Pacific Ocean. 

The surface is very mountainous. ‘The 
Rocky Mountain Highland grows narrower 
there and contains several high peaks, such 
as Mount Mc Kinley and Mount St. Elias. 
The Yukon River, which has its rise in 
Canada, extends across the entire territory 
and empties into Bering Sea. The climate is 
much the same as that of the Yukon Terri- 
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tory, except that the warm ocean winds make 
the climate of the coastal regions much 
milder. Many of the harbors along the 
coast are free from ice all the year round. 

The greatest wealth of Alaska lies in its 
minerals. Gold, silver, and copper are the 
principal, but there is plenty of coal and 
petroleum. The lack of railways, however, 
makes it difficult to transport the coal. The 
bays along the coast abound with salmon, 
which are caught and canned for shipment. 
Fish-oil forms an important article of export. 
Furs do not now bring in the return they for- 
merly did, owing to the almost total destruc- 
tion of the seal herd on the Pribilof Islands. 
While there are large forests, little timber is 
cut. During the short summer it is possible 
to raise potatoes and other vegetables. There 
are many large herds of reindeer in the 
territory. 

Nome, Juneau, and Wrangell are the 
principal places on the coast, while Fairbanks 
is an important centre in the interior. 

The Hawaiian Islands.— Although, strictly 
speaking, the Hawaiian Islands belong to the 
islands of the Pacific, yet, as they are a 
possession of the United States and lie to the 
westward of the coast of that country, it is 
more convenient to treat them here. 

The group consists of eight large islands 
and a number of smaller ones, the total area 
being about 6,500 square miles. They are 
voleanic in their origin, some of the moun- 
tains rising to a height of 14,000 feet. The 
most celebrated of the mountains is Mauna 
Loa, on the slope of which is the crater of 
Kilauea. This crater is about three miles 
across, and in it lies a lake of molten lava, 
which the Hawaiians have fitly named ‘‘The 
House of Everlasting Burning.” 

As the islands lie within the tropics and 
are surrounded by the ocean, they have a 
mild and even climate. The winds from the 
north-east bring plenty of moisture, although 
on the leeward side of the mountains there 
is much arid land. The winters are wet and 
the summers dry. The soil is very fertile. 
Sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, honey, rice, 
coffee, and tropical fruits, especially the 
pineapple, are the principal products. Over 
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a billion pounds of raw sugar are exported 
annually from the islands. 

The capital and most important city is 
Honolulu. It has a magnificent harbor and 
is a port of call and coaling-station for vessels 
crossing the Pacific to and from the Orient. 
Honolulu is a beautiful city and is a favorite 


resort for tourists. 

Helps.—Mark on an outline map the boundaries of 
the United States. How does the United States com- 
pare in size with Canada? Mark the coast-line. Com- 
pare the eastern with the western coast. Why are there 
so few good harbors on the western coast? Into what 
physical regions is the United States divided? Mark 
each of these on the map. What are the chief 
natural resources of each? the chief industries? 
Compare these physical divisions, the one with the 
other, in regard to (a) surface; (b) climate; (c) natural 
resources; (d) industries. Locate on the map the 
following: (a) the cotton belt; (b) the corn belt; (c) 
the wheat belt; (d) the cattle belt; (e) the fruit belts; (f) 
the timber belts; (g) the iron belt; (h) the coal belt; (7) 
the oil belts; (j) the chief manufacturing belts. Why is 
the United States such a great manufacturing country? 

Compare the timber-supply of the United States 
with that of Canada. Compare the wheat area and 
production of the two countries. Name and locate 
on your map the chief rivers of the United States, 
marking through what physical division or divisions 
each flows. What is the importance of each? Com- 
pare the rivers of the east coast with those of the west 
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coast. Compare the rivers of the east and west coast 
with those of the Central Plain. Locate on the map 
the most important inland waterways. Into how 
many states is the United States divided? Locate 
each state in relation to the physical divisions of the 
country. From your knowledge of the physical 
divisions and their products, make out a list of the 
industries of each state. Which would you take to 
be the five most important states? 

How do you account for the dense population of the 
United States? Why does it make such a strong 
appeal to emigrants from Europe? Mark on your 
map the most important railways of the United States. 
Make a list of the ten largest cities in the United 
States, note the location of each, and state as many 
reasons as you can for its growth. What is the im- 
portance of New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, Boston, Seattle, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis? What would be 
the effect on United States commerce of deepening 
the River St. Lawrence? 

Make out a list of the chief natural products 
of the United States. Make out a list of the chief 
manufactured articles. From these two lists what 
would you judge to be the chief exports of the United 
States? From these lists what would you judge to be 
the chief products and articles that it would be neces- 
sary for the United States to import? Why is the 
internal trade of the United States so large? What 
advantages has the United States for internal trade? 
for foreign trade? What are the chief imports of the 
United States from Canada? 


THE LESSER COUNTRIES 


MEXICO 


Position, Extent, and People——Mexico, 
including the peninsulas of Yucatan and 
Lower California, lies between the United 
States on the north and Central America on 
the south. In area it is about one-fifth as 
large as Canada, but it has a population 
almost twice as great. 

A large part of the population of Mexico is 
made up of the peons, or laboring class. 
The peons are poor, lazy, and ignorant. 
They are the workers in the mines, in the 
fields, and on the ranches. They live in 
houses built of sun-dried bricks, called adobes, 
usually with one room for the whole family. 
The ruling class in Mexico are the descend- 
ants of the original Spanish settlers. The 
foreign population, who live principally in 
the cities and in the mining districts, have 


been attracted by the commercial and min- 
ing activities of the country. 

Surface and Climate-—The surface of 
Mexico is divided naturally into four distinct 
sections. First, there is the coastal plain 
along the Gulf of Mexico, which in Yucatan 
widens out until it includes the greater part of 
the peninsula. Along the Pacific coast there 
is a similar plain. Rising abruptly from the 
plain on both the eastern and western sides is 
a series of rugged mountains, which gradually 
come together as the country narrows to- 
wards the south. Lying between these ranges. 
is a high plateau, which occupies the greater 
part of the interior. This plateau is varied by 
low mountain ranges. South of the central 
plateau is a region of high mountains and 
lofty, voleanic peaks. The highest of these, 
Mount Orizaba (Star Mountain) and Mount 
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Popocatepetl (Smoking Mountain) are cover- 
ed with snow and ice even during the hottest 
months of the year. The peninsula of Lower 
California is mountainous and almost a 
desert. 

The rivers, with the exception of the Rio 
Grande, are short, and owing to their rapid 
fall from the mountains close to the coast, are 
of little use for navigation. Dotting the cen- 
tral plateau are thousands of small, shallow 
lakes, which add much to the beauty of the 
scenery. ‘The coast-line is regular on both 
the eastern and western sides, with few bays 
and only two or three good harbors. 

The climate depends upon the altitude and 
the distance from the sea, so that the 
traveller experiences many changes in tem- 
perature as he passes through the country. 
On the coastal plain the climate is tropical, 
while that of the plateau is temperate. 
Again, in the coastal region the rainfall is 
abundant, while many parts of the plateau 
are so dry that the crops require the aid of 
irrigation. The high mountain regions to 
the south are, of course, very cold. 

Industries.— Although the farms of Mexico 
yield heavy crops of cereals, fruits, cotton, 
tobacco, and other products, the chief source 
of the country’s wealth is in its mines. Some 
of the gold and silver mines, still extraordin- 
arily rich, were worked by the Indians before 
the Spaniards conquered the country. Valu- 
able minerals are found from one end of 
Mexico to the other. At one place there is 
a mountain which is a solid mass of iron ore. 
Productive petroleum wells are in operation 
on the coastal plain. There are rich mines of 
copper, zinc, lead, sulphur, and quicksilver. 
Most of the precious and semi-precious stones 
are found, such as emeralds, opals, jasper, 
garnets, topazes, and turquoises. Until re- 
cent years the mining methods employed 
were exceedingly crude, and transportation 
was difficult, so that the industry did not 
prosper as it might have done. Now, with 
the introduction of modern methods and the 
building of railways, mining has made great 
strides forward. The mineral products at 
present form over three-quarters of the 
total exports of the country. 
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Manufacturing has not been one of the 
leading industries of Mexico. For this the 
ignorance and the laziness of the people are 
partly responsible, but the main reason is the 
absence of coal. Of late years, however, 
water-power has been developed, and more 
factories are being built. The most impor- 
tant manufactures are cotton, tobacco, earth- 
enware, leather, and iron and steel products. 
In the homes of the people, rugs, blankets, 
hats, hammocks, and ornamental leather 
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goods are manufactured, and they find a 
ready sale, especially to the travelling public. 

Cities and Towns.—The city of Mexico 
the capital and largest city, nestles among 
the mountains at the southern end of the 
central plateau. The cathedral is one of the 
most beautiful buildings in America. Near 
at hand on the plateau is Puebla, one of the 
oldest of the Spanish cities and now a manu- 
facturing centre. Vera Cruz, owing to the 
recent deepening of its harbor, has become 
the chief port on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Tampico also has a considerable trade, 
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especially in petroleum. Acapulco, on the 
Pacific side, has an excellent harbor and 1s a 
coaling-station for vessels. 

Helps.—Trace the boundaries of Mexico. Of what 
ereat natural region of North America is it a part? 
Describe the surface. Name the principal mountains 
and mountain-peaks. What effect has the elevation 
on the climate? Into what climatic zones is the 
country divided? Locate these on the map. Account 
for them. Account for the arid soil of certain parts. 
Describe the methods of farming. To what extent 
is irrigation used? Why is the plateau so dry? What 
are the principal natural resources? How far has each 
of these been developed? Why is not Mexico more 
prosperous? Illustrate your answer by reference to 
the mining industry. What are the chief ports? 
What is the importance of the city of Mexico? 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Lying between Mexico and South America 
on the narrow neck of land known as Central 
America are six small republics—Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama—and one British colony, British 
Honduras. All of these touch upon both the 
Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, with 
the exception of British Honduras, which 
lies along the Caribbean Sea, and Salvador, 
which has its coast-line on the Pacific Ocean. 
To these must be added the Panama Canal 
Zone, which belongs to the United States. 
Guatemala is the largest of the republics 
and Salvador the smallest. Central America 
has an area about half as great as that of 
Ontario, but it has a population of over six 
millions. 

The population of Central America is made 
up of whites of Spanish descent, Indians, and 
half-breeds. There are many Negroes. The 
Spanish language is spoken, and Spanish 
customs prevail. Progress has been much 
hindered by the ignorance of the people and 
by the unsteady character of the govern- 
ments. Revolutions are frequent and also 
quarrels among the republics themselves. 

Surface and Climate.——The surface of 
Central America, except in Panama, is ex- 
tremely mountainous, with the highest ele- 
vation near the Pacific coast. On the higher 
mountains are huge forests of oak and pine. 
About forty active volcanoes are known, 
and destructive earthquakes are frequent. 
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The slope towards the west is somewhat 
steep, but towards the east the descent is 
more gentle. Many plateaus and deep 
valleys are found among the mountains. 
The coastal plain on the east is low, swampy, 
and very unhealthy. Running down to the 
sea from the highlands are numerous rivers, 
so that the country is well watered. 

As Central America lies between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the equator, the climate 
is tropical. The steady north-east winds 
blow over the country and bring an abun- 
dance of rain, more abundant on the eas‘ 
coast than on the west coast. The climate 
is divided into hot, temperate, and cool zones, 
the divisions being determined by the ele- 
vation of the land. The most agreeable 
climate is found at an elevation of about 
6,000 feet. 

Industries——The lowlands of Central 
America are covered by a dense forest. In 
these forests mahogany, rosewood, logwood, 
and rubber trees abound. The cutting of 
mahogany alone employs thousands of the 
poorer natives. Bananas are cultivated and 
exported in immense quantities, as are also 
other tropical fruits such as oranges, and 
coconuts. Coffee, sugar-cane, cacao, and 
tobacco are largely grown. There are large 
stretches of pasture-land among the moun- 
tains, especially in Honduras and Nicaragua, 
on which feed herds of cattle, horses, and 
sheep. Beans, corn, and potatoes are raised 
mainly for home use. Gold and silver are 
the principal minerals, but the mines are 
little worked. Very little manufacturing 1s 
carried on. The trade of the Central Ameri- 
can republics is mainly with the United 
States of America. 

Cities and Towns.—The cities and towns 
are not large, and there are but few that are 
worth mentioning. The city of Guatemala, 
the largest city in Central America lies in the 
centre of the great Guatemalan coffee dis- 
trict. Puerto Barrios is the port of ship- 
ment. Libertas in San Salvador, Bluefields 
and Corinto in Nicaragua, Punta Arenas in 
Costa Rica, and Panama in Panama are 
other important places. The latter city is 
connected by rail with Colon. 
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The Panama Canal Zone.—From the time 
Panama was first crossed men had talked 
of the possibility of cutting a canal through 
this narrow neck of land. If this could be 
done, the long voyage between Europe and 
China, Japan, and India would be materially 
shortened. In addition, the dangerous pas- 
sage around Cape Horn would be avoided. 
The first attempt to realize this dream was 
made by France, but met with no success. 
In 1903, however, the United States, which 
desired to have a short route from its eastern 
to its western coast, obtained the grant of a 
narrow zone of land from the Panama 
Republic, and undertook to dig the canal at 
its own expense. In the cutting of the canal 
an immense number of men were employed, 
and an enormous amount of material was 
used. Part of the route of the canal is 
through Gatun Lake, which is eighty-five feet 
above sea-level. Locks at each side of the 
lake were, therefore, necessary. At the end 
of ten years the work was completed. 

The Panama Canal is of great importance 
to Canada, as it very much shortens the sea- 
route between Montreal, Quebec, St. John 
and Halifax on the Atlantic and Victoria, 
Vancouver, and Prince Rupert on the Pacific. 
The sea-route to Asia from the eastern coast 
of Canada is also very much shortened, as is 
also the distance by sea between the western 
coast of Canada and Europe. This will 
enable the manufactures of Ontario and 
Quebec to reach Asia at a much cheaper 
rate, and will also enable much of our West- 
ern wheat to be shipped by an all-sea route 
to Great Britain from Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert. 

Colon, in Panama at the eastern entrance, 
and Balboa, within the Zone, at the western 
entrance, are supply and repairing stations 
for ships entering and leaving the canal. 

Freips—Name the states of Central America. 
Locate each on the map. Find out what you can 
about their relations the one to the other. Describe 
the surface and show its effect on the climate. Show 
how the climate affects the industries. What are the 
chief products? Tell what you can about the people. 
What is the chief hindrance to the development of 


Central America? Describe the Panama Canal. What 
is its importance to Canada? Locate the chief cities. 
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THE WEST INDIES 


The Islands in General.—Lying to the 
east of Mexico and Central America and to 
the north of South America are several 
groups of islands, large and small, known as 
the West Indies. The four largest islands 
Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico—are 
frequently called the Greater Antilles, while 
the Lesser Antilles include all the smaller 
islands with the exception of the Bahamas. 
The islands entirely enclose the Caribbean 
Sea, and, with the peninsulas of Florida and 
Yucatan, almost shut in the Gulf of Mexico. 

For the most part the West Indies belong 
to various European powers, but Haiti, 
which includes the two Negro republics of 
Haitt and Dominica, and Cuba are inde- 
pendent. Jamaica, the Bahamas, the Bar- 














The Panama Canal 


badoes, the Leeward Islands, the Windward 
Islands, Trinidad, Tobago, and a number of 
smaller islands are part of our own Empire. 
Porto Rico and the small islands of St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John belong to the 
United States. France owns Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, and there are some small islands 
under the rule of Holland. 

The population of the West Indies is 
largely made up of Negroes, but in Trinidad 
there are many East Indians, who were 
brought there to work on the sugar planta- 
tions. The whites are mainly English, Span- 
ish, and French, with a sprinkling of Portu- 
guese. With the exception of the Bahamas, 
all the islands are mountainous, although on 
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some of the larger islands there are low coastal 
plains. There are many coral islands, some 
raised above the surface and some still being 
formed. Many of the mountains are vol- 
canic, but in only a few cases in recent years 
has there been any activity. 


The climate is tropical. The islands lie 


in the path of the steady north-east winds, 
so that the north-eastern parts have an 
abundance of rain, while the western and 
southern parts are not so well provided with 
moisture. The rainy season begins about 
From July to 


the end of the summer. 








Scene in the West Indies 





October some of the islands are often visited 
by tropical hurricanes, which do immense 
damage and are dreaded by the inhabitants. 
The products of the West Indies are such 
as we should expect from their tropical 
situation. The chief industry is the growing 
of sugar-cane, together with the manufacture 
of sugar, rum, and molasses. Cotton grow- 
ing has increased largely during recent years, 
particularly on the British islands. Cocoa 
and tobacco are extensively cultivated, as 
are also coffee, rice, and arrowroot on some 
of the islands. All the tropical fruits grow 
in abundance, particularly bananas, in which 
an enormous trade is carried gn with the 
United States and Great Britain. 
Cuba.—The republic of Cuba is the largest 
of the islands of the West India group. The 
people are largely of Spanish descent, with 
a large number of Negroes and half-breeds. 
The surface is very mountainous, but there 
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are large coastal plains and an extensive 
interior lowland. Vegetation is exceedingly 
luxuriant. The forests contain valuable 
woods, such as mahogany, ebony, and cedar. 
In addition to the usual tropical products, 
tobacco is grown in large quantities. There 
is an enormous export trade in cigars. Some 
copper and iron are mined. 

There are many excellent harbors all along 
the coast, the most important of which is 
Havana, the capital, a very beautiful and 
healthful city. Santiago, on the south side 
of the island, has also a good harbor. 

Porto Rico.—Porto Rico is a territory of the 
United States of America. The population 
is a little over a million and a quarter, about 
three-fifths of whom are white, the remainder 
being Negroes and half-breeds. 

A range of mountains runs through the 
island from east to west, but there are large 
coastal plains. Sugar, tobacco, coffee, rice, 
cotton, and vegetables are the chief products. 
Tropical fruits are largely exported. There 
is little manufacturing, except sugar, cigars, 
and cigarettes, and but little mining is carried 
on, although there are large deposits of gold, 
copper, iron, and nickel. San Juan, the 
capital, and Ponce are the principal cities. 

Haiti—tThe island of Haiti lies to the east 
of Cuba. It is divided into two Negro 
republics, Haiti and Santo Domingo. The 
island is about 400 miles in length, with a 
breadth varying from sixty to 150 miles. 
The surface is mountainous, with long, deep 
valleys and many lakes. Covering the 
mountains are dense forests, which yield 
valuable timber. The soil is very fertile and 
yields coffee, cotton, sugar-cane, and tobacco. 
Port au Prince is the chief city of Haiti, 
and Santo Domingo is the capital of the 
Dominican Republic. Puerto Plata is also 
a place of some importance. 

The British West Indies.—The islands 
which form part of the British Empire are 
dealt with fully on pages 248 to 251. 

Helps.—Locate carefully on your map each of the 
islands of the West India group. Note how far the 
islands are apart. How many of the islands lie without 
the tropics? To what nation does each belong? What 
is the general character of the surface of the islands? 
What are the most important industries? 


THE CONTINENT OF SOUTH AMERICA 
THE CONTINENT AS A WHOLE 


Map Questions.—What ocean is east of South 
America? west of it? At what cape do they meet? 
What large sea is between South America and the 
West Indies? What is the name of the narrow land 
bridge connecting North and South America? What 
large island forms the southern tip of South America? 
What strait separates this island from the mainland? 
What group of islands is almost due east of the Atlantic 
entrance to the Strait of Magellan: What is the general 
shape of both North and 
South America? Which 





How many countries are there in South America? 
Name those which front the Pacific Ocean. What 
countries have an Atlantic coast-line? What ones 
front upon the Caribbean Sea? Name those which are 
entirely inland countries. What countries of South 
America are entirely within the Torrid Zone? What 
countries are partly in the Torrid and partly in the 
South Temperate Zone? Which country of South 
America is entirely in the South Temperate Zone? 


Shape and Size.— 
South America, like 





continent has the more 
regular coast-line? ‘Trace 
the coast-line, noting its 
irregularities. Compare the 
east and west coasts as to 
regularity of outline. Where 
is Cape St. Roque? Bahia 
Blanca? Gulf of Guayaquil? 

How many highlands are 
there in South America? 
Name them. Which cor- 
responds to the Rocky 
Mountain Highland in 
North America? To the 
Appalachian Highland? To 
the Laurentian Highland? 
Near what ocean is the 
highest highland of both 
continents? 

In what zone is Alberta? 
In what direction from 
Calgary is South America? 
In what zones is South 
America? What part of 
South America is in the 
South Temperate Zone? 
What part in the Torrid 
Zone? Which part is larger? 

Find on the map a large 
river flowing near the equa- 
tor. In what highland does 
it rise? In what direction does it flow? Which has the 
hotter climate, the valley of the Amazon or that of the 
St. Lawrence? Why? Whereis the Orinoco River? What 
highland partlyseparates thevalley of the Orinoco River 
from that of the Amazon River? Into what ocean do 
both the Orinoco River and the Amazon River empty? 
Find the Plata River. What large river empties into 
it? Between what highlands does the Parana River 
flow? Into what ocean does it empty? Why are there 
no large rivers flowing into the Pacific? 





Rainfall and Wind Map of South America 


its sister continent of 
North America, is tri- 
angular in shape, be- 
ing broad in the north 
and tapering towards 
the south. Its length 
is about 4,600 miles 
and its greatest 
breadth about 3,200 
miles. The northern 
continent is, however, 
the larger of the two 
by a million square 
miles. 

Coast - Line. — The 
coast-line is fairly reg- 
ular. On the western 
coast there is only one 
great indentation, the 
Gulf of Guayaquil, just 
south of the equator. 
The southern part of 
the western coast is 
much indented with 
long inlets and is fring- 
ed with many small 
islands. The southern tip of the continent 
is formed by the large island of Tierra del 
Fuego, or Land of Fire. On the south-east 
coast, the southern portion has several large 
bays and gulfs, the most important of which 
is Bahia Blanca. Farther north is the wide 
estuary called the Plata, into which two large 
rivers, the Parana and the Uruguay, pour 
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their waters. On the northern and north- 
eastern coast the most important break is 
made by the mouth of the Amazon, truly 
calledy her ing tole livers ae 
as it is by far the largest river ks% 
in the world. a 
Structure.—Along the whole |gry: 
western side of the continent 
there is a broad belt of lofty 
mountain chains, which turns 
to the east at the far north 
and ends at the shore of the 
Caribbean Sea. These are the 
mighty Andes Mountains, the 
longest continuous mountain 
range in the world. Many of [|%: 
the peaks tower high above 
the lower ridges. The loftiest 
of them are crowned with eter- 
nal snow. Some are rough and 
jagged in outline; others form 
regular cones. The latter are volcanic peaks, 
which have been built up around volcanoes 
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Temperature Map of South America 


by the lava poured out during erup- 
tions. In Ecuador alone there are eighteen 
peaks over 15,000 feet in height. 





The Cacao Tree 
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In the central and northern part of the 
Andes the belt of mountainous country is 
widest. 


Broad plateaus lie between parallel 
mountain chains. Farther 
south the mountains narrow, 
and instead of wide table- 
lands there are several long, 
narrow valleys running paral- 
lel with the coast. Between 
the mountains and the sea lies 
a narrow coastal plain along 
the whole length of the con- 
tinent, except at the southern 
extremity, where the moun- 
tains rise right from the shore. 

South America has other 
mountains, small, indeed, 
when compared with the 
mighty Andes, but still of 
considerable height and ex- 
tent. On the north-east coast 
is a mountainous district, lying between the 
valleys of the Amazon and Orinoco Rivers. 
On the north it is separated from the Northern 
Andes by a wide plain. These mountains are 
the Guiana Highlands. The Brazilian High- 
lands are much more extensive. They stretch 
from the basin of the Parana River to Cape 
St. Roque and extend for a long distance 
inland. 

Once the mountain areas are located, the 
lowlands may ‘easily be traced. Begin at 
the mouth of the Orinoco River. It flows 
through a plain which is about 300 miles 
wide. This plain separates the Guiana 
Highlands from the Andes. At first the 
general direction of the river is east and 
west, but in its upper courses it is north and 
south. The north and south extensions of 
the Orinoco Plain connect it with the Great 
Central Plain of the continent, which extends 
from the mouth of the Amazon and from the 
Brazilian Highlands to the eastern slopes 
of the Andes. This Central Plain narrows 
with the continent towards the south. 
South of the Brazilian Highlands the lowland 
extends from the foothills of the Andes right 
to the Atlantic Ocean. In addition to these 
vast plains are the narrow coastal plains 
lying between the Andes Mountains and the 
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Pacific Ocean and between the Guiana and 
Brazilian Highlands and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Western Coast.—From the Isthmus of 
Panama to the Gulf of Guayaquil, there is a 
heavy tropical rainfall over the whole coastal 
plain and the western mountain-slopes. It is 
greatest in summer, for then all the northern 
‘part of the continent is heated to a high de- 
gree by the direct rays of the sun and forms 
an area of low pressure towards which the 
winds blow from the ocean. In this section 
is a dense tropical forest growing in the rich, 
moist soil. Bamboos of ‘many varieties 


abound, and palms are numerous. 

Back in the mountains the river valleys 
have a more temperate climate, since they 
are high above the level of the sea. In them 
sugar-cane, bananas, lemons, and oranges 














Ploughing in the Central Andes 


erow well. More important still is the cacao 
tree. This tree grows from fifteen to thirty 
feet high and looks much like a big lilac 
bush. It bears a fruit about the size of a 
large cucumber, containing thirty or more 
seeds embedded in white pulp. Each seed 
is about the size of a lima bean and is dark- 
brown in color. From these seeds chocolate 
and cocoa are manufactured. Cacao trees 
are found almost everywhere in tropical 
South America, and their cultivation is one 
of the great industries of the continent. 

For almost 2,000 miles south from the Gulf 
of Guayaquil the coastal plain is a long 
strip of sandy desert. This part of South 
America lies in the belt of the steady south- 
east winds, which bring abundant rain to the 
eastern coast of the continent. By the time 
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they have reached the Andes, they have lost 
much of their moisture, and what is left is 
condensed as snow upon the lofty mountain- 
peaks. Therefore, the land lying to the west 
of the mountains is parched. 

Here and there the long desert strip is 
broken by rivers, which, fed by the melting 
snow of the Andes, have sufficient volume of - 
water to force their way across the sand into 
the Pacific. The valleys of these rivers are 
extremely fertile. In them can be seen green 
fields of sugar-cane, looking much like fields 
of Indian corn, and fields of rice, of tobacco, 
and of cotton, as well as orchards with almost 
every variety of tropical fruit. The fields 
are irrigated by means of ditches filled with 
water from the rivers. In this rainless land 
the houses are built of mud. The Indian 
farm laborers live in huts made of cane 
plastered with mud. Even in the cities the 
houses are made of sun-dried bricks. Such 
houses give shelter from the sun, and more 
substantial ones are not needed. 

The desert, apart from the river valleys, 
is not entirely valueless. Part of it is under- 
laid by a vast bed of mineral called nitrate 
of soda. Many men work in the nitrate 
beds, blasting out the mineral and preparing 
it for shipment. Much of it is used to make 
nitric acid, but more is used to fertilize land. 
Iodine, so well known in medicine, is ob- 
tained from nitrate of soda. Another curious 
product of this district is borax. In the 
Lake of Ascotan, in Chile, the water is filled 
with it. The borax crystallizes at the edge 
of the water. Thousands of tons of it are 
gathered annually and shipped all over the 
world, to be used in making glass and 
cement and for glazing pottery. Borax is 
also useful in medicine. 

The west coast, in the southern part of the 
continent, lies within the belt of the steady 
west winds. It is, therefore, well watered, 
for these winds yield their moisture when 
cooled by the wall of the Andes. This rough 
and rugged coast is heavily timbered with 
pines. Few people except Indians live in 


‘this part of the continent. 


The Andes.—The Andes are full of mineral 
wealth. Gold and silver are abundant in 
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the northern ranges. Tin and copper are 
also plentiful. 

Although several railways have been built 
from the coast towns to the most important 
mining districts, much of the transport of 


goods over the mountains is done by llamas. 








Llamas 
Only the male llamas are used as beasts of burden. 


The llama is an odd-looking animal, about 
four feet six inches in height, with a long neck, 
a head like that of the camel, and long, 
slender legs something like those of the deer. 
It is covered with straight hair, sometimes 
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dead or dying on the ground. They then 
come down to the feast, for, like all vultures, 
they are carrion birds and prefer to gorge 
upon dead carcasses rather than to catch 
their prey alive. 

The mountain valleys of the Andes are 
fertile farm-lands. The great plateaus, 
however, are not so fertile, and some of them 
are so high and cold that even our hardy 
northern cereals will not mature upon them. 
These plateaus are the original home of the 
potato, which grows wild in many places 
there. From this region the potato has been 
taken to all lands and now forms one of the 
great food crops of the world. The Andean 
potatoes are not much like those we grow 
in Canada. They are not much larger than 
walnuts and of such poor appearance that 
no Canadian farmer could sell them. Yet 
they are one of the principal articles of diet 
of the Indians who live on these bleak 
plateaus. 

The eastern slopes of the Andes are cov- 
ered with forest, from the north of the con- 





all white, sometimes blotched 
with black. The llama can 
carry a load of one hundred 
pounds and is as sure-footed 
as a goat. 

Closely related to the llama, 
but somewhat smaller is the 
alpaca. Its hair is long and 
fine, and is used for weaving 
fine cloth, but the animal is 
not made use of as a beast 
of burden. Both the llama 
and the alpaca are descended 
from the guanaco, which still | 
runs wild among the moun- 
tains. In the Northern Andes 








= tinent down a little farther 
| than Valparaiso. Two im- 
portant medicinal plants are 
found there in profusion. One 
is the cinchona, from the bark 
of which is made quinine, so 
useful a medicine in fever 
cases. The other is the coca, 
a shrub about five feet high. 
| From its leaves comes cocaine, 
} which is useful as an anaes- 
thetic. 

The Guiana Highlands.— 
The Guiana Highlands lie in 
the belt of the steady north- 
east winds. When these winds 








is found, also, the vicufia, an 
untamed cousin of the llama 
and the alpaca. Its yellow 
coat is as smooth and as soft as velvet, but, 
owing to its wild nature and its mountain 
home, it is very difficult to capture or kill. 
The Andes are the home of the biggest 
bird that flies. This is the condor, a huge 
vulture. The condors soar high over the 
mountain-peaks until they see some animal 


A Condor 
Note the white ruff around the neck. 


reach the land, they are laden 
with moisture absorbed 
during their long journey over 
the Atlantic. This is condensed over the 
northern slope of the Guiana Highlands,which 
have a very heavy rainfall. The southern 
slope is much drier, although it also receives 
some rain. The Highlands are little known. 
Much of them is densely forested, and much 
consists of wide, grassy plains. The coast- 
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lands are very fertile, and sugar-cane, rice, 
and coffee are grown there. 

The Brazilian Highlands.—The south-east 
winds sweep over the Brazilian Highlands 
and water them well. The mountains in 
this region are not high enough to condense 
all the moisture from the winds, which, there- 
fore, bring rain to almost the entire breadth 
of the continent. 

The land upon the eastern slopes of these 
Highlands is a rich, red clay, and the soil 
and climate are especially well suited to the 
coffee-bush. In this section is grown much 
of the coffee which is used by the people of 
Europe and America. In its wild state the 
coffee-bush grows to a height of eighteen 
feet, but, when cultivated, it is kept pruned 
to seven or eight feet. It bears a fruit 
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Forest and River, South America 





something like a cranberry. The red berries 
grow in clusters, each berry containing two 
seeds. These are the coffee-beans, so familiar 
to us all. 

Rivers and River Valleys.—There is an 
extremely heavy rainfall over tropical South 
America, for the ocean winds penetrate right 
to the Andes. Most of the area drained by 
the Amazon and its tributaries has an 
average rainfall of over six feet annually. 
As has been said, there is also a heavy rain- 
fall upon both the Guiana and the Brazilian 
Highlands. It is obvious that a country with 
so much rain must have huge rivers to carry 
back to the sea the enormous quantity of 
water brought by the winds. 

The Highlands of South America divide 
the country into three great drainage areas. 
Farthest to the north, lying between the 
Guiana Highlands and the Northern Andes, is 






the basin drained by the Orinoco River and 
its tributaries. The Amazon and its count- 
less affluents drain the vast territory lying 
between the Guiana Highlands and the 
Brazilian Highlands. Farther to the south 
the great river system, of which the Parana 
River is the chief, drains the country situated 
between the Brazilian Highlands and the 
Andes. 

The Orineco Basin.—The rain which falls 
upon the northern slopes of the Guiana 
Highlands and upon the eastern slopes of 
the Northern Andes runs down in many 
streams towards the lowland which separates 
the two mountain districts. These streams 
unite to form the Orinoco River and _ its 
tributaries. The Orinoco itself is navigable 
for 1,200 miles, and is said to have at least 
four hundred branches which are navigable 
for small vessels. 

At its mouth the Orinoco forms a large 
delta, through which the river passes by 
several channels. The delta is covered with 
dense tropical jungle. Farther inland its 


valley broadens out into wide plains, covered — 


with tall, coarse grass. There great herds of 
cattle roam, finding abundant pasture on the 
open plains. These plains are called the 
llanos of the Orinoco. 

The Amazon Basin.—The rain which falls 
upon the Andes south of the Ilanos, and that 
which falls on the northern slopes of the 
Brazilian Highlands and upon the southern 
slopes of the Guiana Highlands, as well as 
that which falls upon the whole vast plain 
enclosed by these mountains, all drains into 
the Amazon River. In the rainy season the 
river is like a long inland sea, fifteen to one 
hundred miles wide. During that season it 
overflows its banks, and much of the forest 
for miles inland is flooded, so that only the 
tree-tops stand above the water. Even in 
the dry season, its breadth is from three to 
five miles for 2,000 miles back from the 
Atlantic. Into this great river many tribu- 
taries pour their waters and form a navigable 
network of rivers, which covers the greater 
part of the interior of the continent. . 

The vailey of the Amazon is the most 
extensive region of dense forest on the face 
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of the earth. The banks of the rivers are 
lined with tall forest trees, interlaced with 
tangled creepers so closely that a man can 
penetrate the forest only by actually 
chopping a pathway before him as he goes. 

The most important plant 
of the selvas, as these dense 
forests are called, is the rub- 
ber tree. It is a stately forest 
tree, with whitish gray bark, 
and with leaves somewhat like 
those of the ash. The Indians 
who collect the rubber cut 
gashes in the bark of the tree 
and set little tin cups to receive 
the white, milky sap which 
drips out from the cuts. 
When enough is gathered, the 
Indian builds a fire of palm- 
nuts, which emit a very dense 
smoke. Then he dips a flat 
paddle into the sap and holds 
it in the smoke, turning it 
so that none of the sticky sap 
can drip from the paddle. The sap thickens 
and turns dark-colored inthesmoke. This is 
repeated until a big lump of rubber has been 
formed. This is the raw material which is 
used for so many purposes in our own land. 

Much of the basin of the Amazon has never 
been explored, owing to the impenetrable 
forest with which it is covered. Its in- 
habitants are, for the most part, tribes of 
uncivilized Indians. 

The Parana Basin.—The rain which falls 
upon the southern slopes of the Brazilian 
Highlands, and upon the eastern slopes of the 
Andes south of the Amazon Basin, flows 
into the lowland between these two mountain 
areas and forms another great river system. 
The two main rivers of this system are the 
Parana and the Paraguay. These two water- 
ways unite and, with the Uruguay River, flow 
into the great estuary called the Plata, which 
is 200 miles long, and 100 wide at its mouth. 

To the west of the Paraguay River lies a 
great palm forest, broken here and there by 
long stretches of grass-land. The country 
east of this river is heavily timbered. In 
this forest is found the shrub which provides 





A Rubber Tree in Brazil 
Note the size of the tree. 
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much of South America with its most 
popular beverage. This is maté, or Paraguay 
tea. It is made from the young, tender 
leaves of the maté bushes. It is a bitter 
drink, but very stimulating. 

Towards the mouth of the 
Parana River the forests 
gradually become less dense, 
until the plain becomes a tree- 
less grass-land. These plains 
are called the pampas. Itisa 
country of great estates, where 
land is sold, not by the acre, 
but by the square league, a 
block containing about 6,000 
acres. On the Pampas are 
great herds of cattle and 
enormous flocks of sheep. 
Horses are so plentiful that 
many are slaughtered just for 
their hides. ‘The better- 
watered sections of the pam- 
pas make fertile farms, and 
much wheat is grown on them. 

Patagonia.—The pampas cover the eastern 
lowland from the Parana River to Bahia 
Blanca. South of this we come again into 
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The workmen are here removing the leaves from the drying shed. 
The young leaves of the bush must first be carefully dried. 


the belt of the steady west winds, which 
cannot bring rain over the Andes to the 
eastern plain. Therefore, this district, known 
as Patagonia, is almost a desert. Here and 
there are thorn bushes, and in some places 
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there is scanty grass. There are scattered 
- sheep farms along the coast. 

Animals.—The rivers of South America 
swarm with life. There are numberless 
alligators, and many varieties of fish, some 
of which are huge creatures ten feet long. 
The Indians eat the tails of young alligators, 
and travellers who have tasted this dish 
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are common everywhere. The Guiana High- 
lands are noted for their humming-birds, 
which flash from flower to flower like living 
jewels of topaz, ruby, or emerald. 

Over the pampas roam flocks of rheas, 
birds very like the ostrich, but without 
plumes. The natives of the Argentine hunt 
the rhea on horseback with the “bolas,” 
a thong of leather eight feet 





speak well of it. Turtles are _ 
extremely abundant, and 
many of them are very large. | _ 
Their flesh is good to eat. 
The Indians also use their 
eggs as food, and prepare an 
oil from them for cooking and 
for fuel. 

The forests are full of 
snakes, many of them poison- 
ous. The largest snake found |f 
in South America is the ana- 
conda, which crushes its prey |, 
to death. . 

The jaguar and the puma 
are beasts of prey which cor- 
respond to the tiger and the 
lion of the Old World. They are, however, not 
quite so large and fierce. They seldom 
molest man, but they often attack the flocks 
and herds of the ranchers. The tapir is 
peculiar to South America. It is an animal 
about the size of a pony, with a head 
shaped somewhat like a pig’s, but with a much 
longer upper lip. It is very timid and hard 
to shoot. More dangerous are the herds of 
little wild pigs called peccaries. These beasts 
are very ferocious, and a drove of them is 
more dangerous to meet than either a jaguar 
or a puma. 

In the grass-lands to the west of the Para- 
guay River are herds of antelopes and deer, 
which are hunted by the uncivilized Indians 
who still live in this region. There, too, are 
many armadillos, curious burrowing animals 
found in many parts of South America. 
The armadillo has a shell like a turtle. The 
flesh is considered dainty food by the natives. 

South America is rich in bird life. There 
are many varieties of parrots of bright colors. 
The toucan is a brilliant bird of red and 
blue, with a heavy, hooked bill. Vultures 





A Tapir 
The tapirs are hunted for their tough hides. 


in length with a weight at each 
end. As soon as the hunter is 
near enough, he throws the 
bolas, which winds itself 
around the legs of the bird and 
brings it to the ground. So 
much is the rhea esteemed by 
the natives as food that, like 
our buffalo, it is in danger 
of becoming extinct. 
People.—The original popu- 
lation of South America was, 
of course, Indian. Soon after 
the discovery of America, 
the Spaniards conquered the 
west coast and the southern 
part of the continent, and the Portuguese 
formed settlements on the east coast. Then 
the Portuguese brought over many Negroes 
from Africa to work on their plantations. To- 
day many of the coast population are de- 
scendants of the Spaniards and the Portu- 
guese who intermarried with the Indians. 
There are also pure-blooded Indians and 
Negroes and people of mixed Indian and 
Negro blood. In addition, there are many 
Europeans of various races, particularly 
Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, who have 
gone to South America to settle. In the 
interior there are few people except Indians. 
Trade and Commerce.—The natural re- 
sources of South America are very great. 
There are minerals of almost all kinds, 
including oil; there is timber in great quanti- 
ties; there are vast areas of fertile soil 
capable of producing rich and varied crops. 
Many of these resources are greatly needed 
by other countries, but for the most part they 
are undeveloped. The chief reasons for this 
are lack of transportation and lack of 
workers. Yet, even under these conditions, 
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the people of South America carry on a very 
profitable trade. The north-western corner 
of the continent is producing and exporting 





Brazilian Natives 
These Indians are natives of Central Brazil. Note the tatooing on 
their bodies. 


oil in large quantities. The cocoa, coffee, and 
raw sugar produced in the tropical regions 
brings a very great revenue. The 
cattle ranches and wheat-farms 
of the southern regions send meat 
and grain to Europe to the value 
of many millions of dollars. 

The rivers have played a great 
part in the development of the 
industries and commerce of the 
continent. The Amazon is navi- 
gable for 3,600 miles from its 
mouth, and in the whole of its 
course is fed by tributaries from 
the north and from the south. 
These tributaries are also navigable 
for practically the whole of their 
courses, so that almost every part 
of the great Amazon Basin can be 
easily reached by boat. When 
we think of the tangled under- 
growth of the forests, the pathless swamps, 
and the ruin wrought by the Amazon in flood, 
we can realize how impossible it is to build rail- 


ways into the vast interior of Brazil. For all 
twelve months of the year the rivers take 
the place of railways and provide easy 
transportation for the products of the coun- 
try. ‘The same is more or less true of the 
other river systems. Even the short, rapid 
rivers of the western coast are a great help. 
Although navigable only for very short dis- 
tances, they provide the means of irrigation 
for many thousands of square miles of 
land. 

Railways, however, are a necessity. As 
has been said, llamas are still used in the 
Andes as they were hundreds of years ago. 
It is possible to build railways in many 
places, but money is needed for their con- 
struction, and skill and energy are required to 
push them to completion. A railway, known 
as the Transandean, now crosses the Andes by 
means of a tunnel and connects the Argen- 
tine with Chile, but it is the only trans- 
continental railway in South America. Good 
harbors, too, are a necessity. There are but 
few good harbors in South America. Dredg- 
ing and the building of breakwaters, however, 
are helping to overcome this hindrance to 


commerce. 
Another great difficulty in the way of the 





A Section of the Transandean Railway 


The gauge is narrower on the mountain section than on the plains. 


development of commerce is the insect 


plagues, especially in the tropical sections, 


and the unsanitary condition of many of the 
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cities and towns. It is almost impossible at 
present for white men to live in some parts 
of South America. 

The bulk of the commerce is with Europe. 
There are several reasons for this. It is 
about as far from the east coast of South 
America to the chief seaports in the northern 
continent as it is to Europe, and more and 
better lines of passenger and cargo boats run 
from Europe to South America than from 
the United States and Canada. Then, again, 
the very large number of Europeans settled 
there find it natural to trade with their own 
home countries. Further, Europe requires 
so many South American products that are 
not needed in North America, such as meats, 
grains, and fertilizers, that trade has neces- 
sarily been forced across the ocean. However, 
since the opening of the Panama Canal, much 
of the trade of the west coast has followed 
that route, and some of this has been diverted 
to North American ports. 

Canada has considerable direct trade with 
the Atlantic ports of South America, par- 
ticularly with British Guiana and Brazil. 
There is also a growing trade between the 
British Columbia ports and those of Chile 
and Peru. Lumber, farm implements, 
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and agricultural products are the chief 
Canadian exports to the southern conti- 


nent. 

Helps.—Draw a map of South America, placing as 
accurately as possible the highlands, the lowlands, and 
the rivers. Note the relation of the rivers to the 
highlands. Note what determines the direction in 
which the rivers flow. Compare the selvas, the llanos, 
and the pampas. What determines their character? 
Compare the surface of South America with that of 
North America, noting particularly the points of resem- 
blance. Compare the Andes with the Western Cordillera. 
Compare the valley of the Amazon with that of the 
Mississippi. Compare the east coast of South America 
with the east coast of North America. Compare 
their west coasts. Compare the location of New 
York with that of Rio de Janeiro and Boston with 
Buenos Aires. 

Compare the commercial value of the large lakes 
of the two continents. Do you think it possible that 
South America should ever be as great commercially 
and industrially as North America? Compare South 
America as a grain-growing country with Canada 
and the United States. What are the mining possi- 
bilities of South America? Under what disadvantages 
does the continent labor at present? How may these 
be overcome? If there were proper communication 
between South America and Canada, what would the 
latter import from South America, and what would 
she export in return? Draw a map of South America, 
locating the highlands and rivers; fill in accurately 
the countries, noting how each is related in position 
to the other. 
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BRAZIL 


Brazil, occupying nearly one-half of the 
continent and with a sea-coast of 6,000 
miles, is the largest of the South American 
countries. Its population, however, is small 
compared with its vast area, there being 
only about nine inhabitants to the square 
mile. The people for the most part live 
near the coast, and large sections of the 
interior are almost uninhabited. There is a 
numerous Negro and Indian population. The 
whites are mainly of Portuguese descent, but 
there are large German and Italian settle- 
ments. 

The northern section of Brazil, an immense 
plain, lies wholly within the basin of the 
Amazon River. The southern section is 
rolling plain, with huge patches of forest- 


lands. This area is drained through the 
Parana, Paraguay, and other rivers into the 
Plata. From the highlands of the east, 
numerous rivers flow into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The largest of these is the San Francisco. 
The rivers are of great importance to Brazil, 
as on them depends almost entirely communi- 
cation with the interior. Unfortunately, most 
of the rivers of the Brazilian highlands are 
interrupted by falls, thus making navigation 
difficult. Except in the coffee districts of the 
east, there are but few railways. 

As the country lies almost wholly within 
the tropics, the climate is hot and moist, with 
a very heavy rainfall. In the south, how- 
ever, within the Temperate Zone, the tem- 
perature is lower, and there is less rainfall. 
Local conditions, also, modify the climate. 
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For instance, the interior of the Brazilian 
Highland, on account of being shut off from 
the Atlantic by the higher hills near the coast, 
has a very light rainfall, and irrigation is 
necessary in order to grow crops. 

Brazil is amazingly rich in natural resour- 
ces. Of the forest products, rubber is the 
most important. Many 
kinds of valuable woods, 
such as mahogany, rose- 
wood, and ebony, are 
found. Other important 
commercial products ob- 
tained from the forests are 
the vanilla, from which 
flavoring extracts and per- 
fumes are made; the Bra- 
ail wood, from which 
comes a valuable red dye; 
the manioc, the root of 
which, when ground,makes 
tapioca and also farina, 
one of the staple articles of food of the 
people; the ilex; the cacao; and the Brazil nut. 

Coffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
tropical fruits are the chief agricultural pro- 
ducts. More than three-fourths of the coffee 
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A Coffee Plantation in Brazil 
used in the world comes from the highlands 


near fio de Janeiro, where both the soil 
and the climate are favorable to its produc- 





tion. There are said to be over half a billion 
coffee trees in Brazil. Cattle are raised on 
the plains in the extreme north and south. 
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The most important mineral products are 
manganese, iron, and diamonds. Brazil is 


said to have the largest iron-ore deposits in 
the world, but the product is little mined, on 
account of the difficulties of transportation. 
The diamond fields of Brazil yield stones of 
color 


inferior and quality, and have 
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The Entrance to the Bay, Rio de Janeiro 
The hills around the harbor make the city wonderfully beautiful. 


decreased in importance since the discovery 
of superior stones in South Africa. Prom- 
ising oil fields have lately been discovered. 

Manufacturing is not yet a leading indus- 
try, although in recent years European 
settlers have established cotton and woollen 
factories and, in the south, flour-mills. 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital, has a magnifi- 
cent harbor. With over a million inhabi- 
tants, it is the second city of South America. 
It is very beautiful, and it lies in the midst of 
fine agricultural lands and coffee plantations. 
Sao Paulo, about 2,000 feet above the sea 
in the centre of the coffee district, and its 
seaport, Santos, are busy cities. It is inter- 
esting to note that the electric, gas, street- 
car, and telephone services in these two cities 
are owned by a Canadian company. FPer- 
nambuco and Sao Salvador (Bahia), on the 
Atlantic coast, are prosperous centres 
through which passes a large part of the 
commerce of Brazil. Manaos, almost a 
thousand miles up the Amazon, and Belem 
(Para), at the mouth of the river, are impor- 
tant rubber ports. 


Helps.—Compare Brazil in size and population with 
Canada. What is the commercial importance of the 
Amazon to Brazil? Of what use are the tropical 
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What is the use of the rivers? Why are 
Why is so much coffee 


forests? 
there not more railways? 
grown? Why does Brazi! export her iron ore? Why 
do so many Europeans emigrate to Brazil? Locate 
the cities on the map and account for the location of 
each. 


ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Republic extends from 
north of the Tropic of Capricorn to the 
extreme south of the continent. It is about 
one-third the size of Brazil and has about 
one-third as many inhabitants. The peo- 
ple are mainly of Spanish descent, but there 
are many Indians, French, Scots, Germans, 
and Italians. In fact, during recent years 
there has been such a large immigration from 
Italy that the Italians now make up one- 
sixth of the population. With so many 
immigrants pouring into the country, with 
so much foreign capital being invested there, 





oto from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
Grain Elevators at Buenos Aires 
Argentina is one of the great wheat countries of the world. 


and with so much fertile land awaiting 
development, it is to be expected that in the 
near future Argentina will become the most 
important of the South American republics. 
Its position, lying as it does almost wholly 
within the Temperate Zone, is favorable to 
the development of an energetic and pro- 
gressive people. 

Argentina is a great plain, sloping from 
the Andes to the basin of the Plata and its 
tributaries and towards the Atlantic Ocean. 
In the north-western section there are dense 
tropical forests. In the south are the dry 
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and somewhat desolate plains of Patagonia, 
while lying between this section and the 
tropical forest are the pampas, or prairie 
lands. In the east the pampas are well 
watered, but towards the mountains the 
rainfall is less, so that the country is much 
drier and better suited to cattle-raising than 
to the growing of grain. 

Since such a large part of the Argentine is 
grass-land, the raising of horses, cattle, and 
sheep is the chief industry of the people. No 
country, with the exception of Australia, 
raises so many sheep. But the grain-growers 
are beginning to displace the ranchers. More 
and more land is being fenced in, and a new 
era of comparatively small farms is in sight. 
At present the methods of farming are poor, 
but, in spite of this, immense quantities of 
wheat, corn, and flax-seed are produced and 
shipped, principally to the countries of 
Europe. Frozen mutton and beef are also 
sent to Europe, as well as meat extracts. 
Hides, tallow, butter, and dried beef are 
important articles of commerce. A con- 
siderable part of the world’s supply of 
wool comes from Argentina. Cotton and 
sugar are grown in the tropical districts of 
the north. 

The manufacturing industries are for the 
most part connected with grain-growing and 
cattle-raising. For instance, there are fac- 
tories for the manufacture of flax-seed-oil 
in some of the interior cities. There is very 
little iron and coal to be found, so that it is 
doubtful if manufacturing will ever become 
a leading industry. Lumbering in the exten- 
sive forests of the northern and north- 
western parts is becoming of great import- 
ance. In the forests is found the quebracho 
tree, the wood of which is so hard and heavy 
that it will not float. Both the wood and 
the bark yield a valuable tanning material, 
much in demand among the leather manufac- 
turers of Europe. 

The rivers are of great aid to trade within 
the country. The Parana, which flows 
through the richest agricultural districts, is 
navigable for 1900 miles. The railways are 
largely concentrated in the central part 
of the country near Buenos Aires. 
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Buenos Aires, on the right bank of the 
estuary of the Plata, isthe capital. It is the 
most important city of South America, with 
a population of about 2,310,000. It is the 
leading port in the Southern Hemisphere. 
The city is very handsome and is the centre 
of the business life of the country. The har- 
bor, however, is poor, and requires constant 
dredging to keep it open. Rosario, situated on 
the Parana, isthe second city of the Argentine. 
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Scene on an Argentine River 


It is noted for its stockyards, and for its refri- 
gerating plants, where the carcasses of sheep 
and cattle are frozen for export. Bahia 
Blanca, a growing city on the bay of that 
name, on the south coast of the estuary of 
the Plata, is the centre for railways from all 
parts of the country. On the border of the 
wheat and flax districts is the thriving city 
of Cordoba. Its situation on the Trans- 
andean Railway makes it an important 


commercial place. 

Helps.—Compare the surface and climate of the 
Argentine with those of our Prairie Provinces. How 
does it compare with our Prairie Provinces as a grain- 
growing country? with Alberta as a ranching country? 
Compare the natural resources of the Argentine with 
those of Brazil. How do you account for the prosperity 
of the Argentine? Compare the products of the 
northern and southern sections. Show how the exports 
are related to the natural resources. Is the country 
well provided with railways? Of what commercial use 
are the rivers? Why is there not more manufacturing? 
Account for the location of each of the cities. Why is 
Buenos Aires such a large city? How is the Argentine 
connected with Brazil? with Chile? Write a brief 
description of the Transandean Railway. 
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THE LESSER COUNTRIES 


Uruguay and Paraguay.—These two small 
countries lie between Brazil and the Argen- 
tine. ‘The surface of Uruguay resembles that 
of the pampas of the Argentine, but is more 
rolling and is varied by wide stretches of 
wooded land. Cattle-raising and _ sheep- 
raising are the principal industries, although 
grain-growing is rapidly increasing, as well 
as the culture of tobacco, cotton, and grapes. 
The principal exports are wool, frozen beef, 
beef extracts, hides, tallow, and the horns of 
cattle. 

Paraguay is divided into two parts, 
Paraguay Proper and the Paraguay Chaco. 
The Chaco, lying to the west of the Paraguay 
River, is inhabited only by Indians and wild 
beasts. Paraguay Proper has a surface re- 
sembling that of Uruguay and contains one 
or two low mountain ranges covered with 
dense forest. The products of Paraguay are 
similar to those of Uruguay, with the add- 
ition of oranges and maté. Lumbering is 
now the principal industry. The women of 
the country make beautiful lace. 

Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, is a 
very attractive city, built on a fine harbor on 
the estuary of the Plata. Fray Bentos, near 
the border of the Argentine, is the second city 
of Uruguay. The beef extract produced there 
is known all over the world. Asuncion is the 
capital of Paraguay. It is connected both 
by water and by rail with Buenos Aires. 

Chile.—Chile, the third;in importance of 
the countries of South America, lies on the 
west slope of the Andes. Because of the 
nearness of the mountains to the sea, it is 
very narrow, but it is about 2,500 miles in 
length. It includes many islands along the 
coast and a part of Tierra del Fuego. 

Chile is one of the most progressive coun- 
tries of South America. It has the honor of 
having built the first railway in the southern 
continent. The ruling class are chiefly of 
Spanish descent, but there is a very large 
native population. 

Because of its length and the altitude of its 
mountains, the country has a wide range of 
climate and of products. The northern 
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section is almost entirely a desert. In some 
places, however, agriculture may be carried 
on with the aid of irrigation. In this region 
are the valuable beds of nitrate of soda which 
are the chief source of revenue of the country. 
Most of the fertile area is in the central part 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Copper Mining in Chile 


The sheets of copper are being carried from the smelting plant 
for shipment abroad. 


of the country. In this central part there is 
a long valley between the Andes proper and 
a low mountain range near the coast. In it 
wheat and barley are raised for export, while 
tobacco, fruits, and vegetables are grown for 
home use. In the southern section there are 
many sheep and cattle ranches, with a large 
trade in wool, hides, and leather. 

Mining, however, is the chief industry. 
Copper and nitrate of soda are shipped in 
enormous quantities. In fact, so much nitrate 
is being exported, that there is grave danger 
of the deposits, vast as they are, being soon 
exhausted. The Chilean government places 
a heavy export duty on nitrate, with the 
result that the revenue received from this 
source very much lightens each year the 
taxes of the people. Borax and iodine are 
two of the leading exports. Gold, silver, and 
coal are other important minerals. 

There is almost unlimited timber wealth, 
but so far it has been but little developed. 
Manufactures, too, are in their infancy. Of 
these, flour, cheese, and leather goods are the 
principal. On the islands off the coast, guano 
—hbird-manure much used as a fertilizer—is 
dug up and exported both to Europe and to 
the United States. 
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Valparaiso, on the Pacific coast, is the chief 
city and is the seaport of Santiago, the 
capital, which lies in the interior agricultural 
valley. Iquique is the centre of the trade in 
nitrate of soda and guano. Punta Arenas, on 
the Strait of Magellan,is the chief town of that 
sparsely populated region and is a port of call 
for vessels. Sheep are raised in the vicinity. 

Peru.—The surface of Peru consists of a 
narrow strip of land along the sea-coast, of 
the mountainous region with many fertile 
tablelands and valleys, and of the eastern 
slope of the Andes, with a part of the basin 
of the upper Amazon. It lies entirely within 
the tropics, but the country is so mountain- 
ous that almost all varieties of climate are 
found. There is plenty of rain in the north- 
ern section and on the eastern side of the 
Andes, but Southern Peru is almost a desert, 
with a fall of rain only once in six or seven 
years. 

In the valleys and tablelands among the 
mountains, the common grains and vege- 
tables of the Temperate Zone are all grown. 
In the warmer districts, sugar-cane, cotton, 
tobacco, cacao, and coffee grow luxuriantly. 
The sugar industry is the most valuable in 
the country. Cattle and sheep are raised, 
the latter principally for their wool. Wool is 
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The Water Front, Callao, Peru 


Callao has considerable trade with Vancouver. 


also obtained from the large herds of alpacas 
and vicufias. In this there is a large export 
trade. The forests furnish rubber, cinchona 
bark, and cacao beans. Peru, like Chile, has 
large mineral deposits, copper, petroleum, 
and guano being important products. 
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It was the rich mines of Peru that first 
attracted the Spaniards to that country. 
These mines are still being operated and are 
still yielding their wealth. In addition to 
copper and silver, gold and coal are mined. 





A native Bridge in Peru 


This crude bridge is similar to those built in the days of the Incas, or 


native rulers of the country. 


The mines, however, are difficult of approach, 
and, until railways are constructed, much of 
the mineral wealth of Peru will remain un- 
developed. The lack of railways is also a 
hindrance to manufacturing. The Peru- 
vians are fully alive to the importance of 
railways. They have already constructed 
several lines which are marvels of engineer- 
ing, and are now building others. 

The oil fields of Peru are very extensive; 
in fact, oil is one of the leading exports of the 
country. The other important exports are 
sugar, cotton, wool, and copper. 

At the western base of the Andes is Lima, 
the capital. Callao, its seaport, lies on the 
coast seven miles distant. Other important 
centres are Arequipa and Cuzco, both high 
up among the mountains. 

Bolivia.—Bolivia is entirely an inland 
country. Except in the northern and east- 
ern parts, which lie within the basin of the 
Amazon, the surface is mountainous, with 
deep valleys between the ranges. Lake 
Titicaca, on the boundary between Bolivia 
and Peru, is 140 miles long and is nearly two 
miles and a half above the level of the sea. 
Much of the country, covered with dense 
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forest, is as yet unexplored. The climate, 
except when tempered by the altitude, is 
tropical. 

The most important industry 1s mining. 
Next to the Malay Peninsula in Asia, Bolivia 
is the greatest tin-producing coun- 
try in the world. Gold, silver, and 
copper are found in immense quan- 
tities, but transportation is so diffi- 
cult, and the methods of mining are 
so crude, that comparatively little 
ore is taken from the mines. From 
many of the mines the ore is car- 
ried on the backs of llamas. 
But Bolivia is alive to the necessity 
for improved transportation. 
Three railways now reach the Paci- 
fic coast from the interior, and 
others are under construction. 
Both the Amazon and the Parana- 
Plata River systems touch Bolivia, 
so that there is communication 
by steamer with the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east, as well as by rail with the Paci- 
fic on the west. 

The products of the farms in the valleys 
among the mountains are similar to those 
of Peru. Rubber is produced in the north 
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Indians selling Crude Rubber 


and east, while the wool of the llama is 
a valuable article of export. There is but 
little manufacturing. 

The largest city is La Paz. It isthe actual 
seat of government, although Sucre is the 


capital. Other cities of importance are 
Potosi and Santa Cruz. ; 
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Ecuador.—Ecuador is a very mountainous 
country. Two active voleanoes—Chimbor- 
azo and Cotopaxi—are within its borders. 
-Earthquakes are very common and some- 
times do much damage. The climate in the 
lowlands is tropical. Among the mountains 
and along the base of the hills, where most 
of the people live, the climate is much more 
pleasant. There are but few railways and 
practically no roads. This lack of transporta- 
tion has greatly hindered the progress of 
the country. 

Keuador is exceedingly rich in minerals, 
but very little mining is done, except in some 
of the richer gold fields. Cacao, coffee, and 
sugar-cane, as well as the cereals of the 
Temperate Zone, are cultivated. Cocoa is 
the staple product of the country. There is 
almost an entire absence of manufacturing, 
with the exception of Panama hats and cocoa.’ 

Quito, the capital, is situated among the 
mountains, but it is connected by railway 
with Guayaquil, its seaport. Both are large 
and flourishing cities. 

Colombia and Venezuela.—These two 
countries cover the northern portion of the 
Andes Mountains and most of the basin of 
the Orinoco. In the mountains, gold, silver, 
and copper are mined, but the industry 
awaits the coming of railways. Venezuela ex- 
ports great quantities of asphalt. These coun- 
tries are becoming large producers of oil. It is 
interesting to note that Canadian capital is 
playing a considerable part in the develop- 
ment of the oil fields of these countries. In 
the mountain valleys and on the coastal plain 
sugar-cane, tropical fruits, coffee, tobacco, 
and cacao are grown, while on the highland 
plateaus are cultivated the grains and vege- 
tables of the Temperate Zone. On the 
llanos large numbers of cattle are raised. 

Bogota, situated about 9,000 feet above 
sea-level in the midst of a rich agricultural 
country, is the capital of Colombia. Barran- 
quilla, at the mouth of the Magdalena River, 
is the chief port of that country. The capital 
of Venezuela is Caracas, built on a high 
plateau about six miles from the sea. It is 
connected by railway with La Guaira, its 
seaport. Valencia lies in one of the inland 
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valleys. It is connected by rail with the port 
of Puerto Cabello. 

The Guianas.—The only parts of the 
mainland of South America now under the 
control of any European nation are the three 
Guianas— British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, and 
French Guiana—belonging respectively to 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and France. 
The surface rises from the low coastal plain 
in a series of terraces to the grassy savannas 
of the interior. Behind the savannas are 
mountain ranges and the dense forests with 
which a large portion of the country is cov- 
ered. The forests are filled with tropical 
birds and animals, are inhabited by Indians, 
and are almost entirely unexplored. 

The longest river is the Hssequibo, which 
enters the sea after a course of 600 miles. 








Photo from Ewing Galloway, NGYe 
Mule Train arriving at a Coffee Warehouse in Colombia 


The principal products are sugar-cane, cot- 
ton, tropical fruits, rice, and gold. There 
are very few roads and only one short railway. 
French Guiana, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Cayenne, is used as a penal settlement by the 
French government. 

Georgetown is the capital of British Guiana, 
Paramaribo of Dutch Guiana, and Cayenne 
of French Guiana. 

The South American Islands.—The archi- 
pelago of Tierra del Fuego lies at the extreme 
south of the continent. It belongs part of it 
to Chile and part of it to the Argentine. 
There is much forest-land and some grass- 
land, but the few thousand inhabitants have 
by no means an easy life. West of Chile lies 
the island of Juan Fernandez, where Alex- 
ander Selkirk is supposed to have been 
wrecked. It was his adventures that sug- 
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gested to Daniel Defoe the character of Robin- 
son Crusoe. The island belongs to Chile. It is 
of little commercial importance. There are 
hundreds of other small islands off the coast 
of Chile and Peru, many of which, as already 
mentioned, contain large guano deposits. 


The Colon Archipelago, formerly known as 
the Galapagos Islands, about 700 miles west 
of the Ecuador coast, belongs to that coun- 
try. The name Colon was given to the 
archipelago in honor of Columbus. These 
islands, thirteen in number, are of volcanic 
origin. They are frequented by giant turtles. 


Helps.—Locate on the map the lesser countries of 
South America. Trace carefully the boundaries of each. 
Locate each in its relation to the great physical divisions 
of the continent. Compare their surfaces. Which of 
these countries are entirely inland? How are the 
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disadvantages connected with this situation overcome? 
How are these countries provided with railways?) What 
are the difficulties connected with railway-building in 
Peru and Bolivia? Compare in this respect with 
Paraguay and Uruguay. What effect has the surface 
of each country on its products? What are the chief 
products of each? To what extent is irrigation used? 

Find out all you can about mining in the Andes. 
What use is made of water-power? Describe Lake 
Titicaca. How do the occupations of the people in 
Venezuela and Colombia compare with those of the 
people of Mexico? Which of these countries have oil? 
What is the importance of these oil fields? Colombia 
has coal, and Venezuela has iron; will these countries 
become great manufacturing centres? What are the 
chief products of the forests of these countries? Of 
what value is the coast-line of the countries bordering 
on the Pacific? Of what value are the Guianas to the 
parent countries? Locate the chief cities and account 
for their location. What is the commercial value of 
each of the South American islands? 


THE LAND MASS OF EURASIA 


Size and Position—The greatest land 
mass in the world is Eurasia, which has an 
area exceeding 20,000,000 square miles. The 
northern coast lies well within the Arctic 
Circle; the most southerly extremity reaches 
within a short distance of the equator. To 
the west, the coast of Ireland is in 10° west 
longitude; far to the east the islands of Japan 
are approximately in 140° east longitude, 
while the northern coast of Asia extends some 
45° even farther to the east. 

This vast land mass comprises two con- 
tinents—EHurope and Asia. Since, however, 
Kurope is structurally merely a large penin- 
sula extending westward from Asia, it is 
convenient to regard the whole land mass 
of Eurasia as a unit so far as structure is 
concerned. 

General Structure.—A. glance at the relief 
map of Eurasia shows certain important 
points in which its structure differs from that 
of North or South America. Close to the 
west coast of the two Americas runs an 
unbroken chain of mountain ranges in a 
general north and south direction. Through 
Eurasia also runs a great series of mountain 
ranges, but these are close to the southern 
coast, are not nearly so continuous as the 


Rockies and the Andes, and run east and 
west instead of north and south. Therefore, 
the southern portion of Eurasia forms the 
chief highland area, while to the north lies 
an immense plain, extending almost from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean and 
sloping gently northward to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The Main Axis.—The main axis of 
Kurasia extends right through from the 
Atlantic Ocean to Bering Sea. The Pyrenees 
Mountains are the most westerly link in the 
chain. Then come the Alps, the most 
famous mountains of Europe. The Balkan 
Mountains continue the line eastward to the 
Black Sea. East of the Black Sea, and 
forming part of the dividing line between 
Kurope and Asia, are the Caucasus Moun- 
tains. Extending south and east from the 
Caucasus range is a high and mountain- 
ous plateau, called the Plateau of Iran. East 
of this plateau is one higher still—the 
Pamirs, an area of rolling hills and gravelly 
plains more than two miles above the level 
of the sea. On account of its great altitude 
this region is known as “the roof of the 
world.” From the Pamirs two great ranges 
radiate. One, the lofty Himalaya Moun- 
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tains, strikes south-east into Indo-China and 
Siam. The other, the Thian Shan Moun- 
tains, branches out from the Pamirs to the 
north-east, and continues in a series of 
mountains and plateaus right to the shores of 
Bering Sea. 

Included in this great mountain system are 
several important mountain ranges or pla- 
teaus extending southward from the main 
axis. Such are the Iberzan Plateau, which 
comprises the countries of Spain and Portu- 
gal; the islands of Corsica and Sardinia, 
which are the highest 
parts of a partially 
submerged spur of the 
Alps; the Appenine 
Mountains, which form 
the back-bone of the 
Italian Peninsula; and 
the Balkan Peninsula. 
These are the chief 
southward extensions 
of the main axis of 
Europe. The great 
Asiatic peninsulas jut- 
ting southward—Ara- 
bra, India, and Indo- 
China—are also due to 
southerly spurs from 
the main Eurasian 
axis. 

Northern Highland 
Areas.—North of the 
main axis in Europe are 
two important high- 
land areas—the Scan- 
dinavian Plateau and 
the Ural Mountains. The Scandinavian 
Plateau is formed by a range of mountains 
which parallels the west coast of N orway, 
dips under the North Sea, and reappears 
again in the north of Scotland, North-western 
England, and Wales. Long ago, it was all 
covered with ice, which moved slowly down 
the valleys in huge glaciers. Districts over 
which glaciers have moved are said to be 
glaciated, and in them are often found many 
small lakes lying in the hollows formed by the 
ice Many, many centuries ago. 
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The Ural Mountains form part of the 
dividing line between Europe and Asia. They 
are low, for the most part, and offer no 
beautiful scenery such as abounds in the 
Scandinavian Plateau. They are, however, 
extremely rich in minerals, especially in iron, 
gold, silver, platinum, and coal. 

The Great Lowland Plain.—The whole of 
Eurasia north of the main axis is, with the 
exception of the two northern highlands, a 
vast lowland plain. The northern margin of 
the plain bordering upon the Arctic Ocean 
is a dreary land, with 
typical tundra vege- 
tatlon—moss, coarse 
grass, and lichens. The 
ground never thaws 
for more than two or 
three feet below the 
surface. The few in- 
habitants of the tun- 
dra rely upon fish and 
animals for their food. 
They have one dom- 
esticated animal, the 
reindeer. This animal 
is their mainstay, for 
it draws sledges and 
provides them with 
milk. 

South of the tundra 
belt are forests of 
pine, fir, tamarack, 
and birch, which ex- 
tend in an unbroken 
belt ‘right from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific. These north- 
ern forests shelter many fur-bearing animals. 
Their skins are the chief source of wealth for 
the hunters who make their home in the 
gloomy depths of the forest. On the southern 
border of this forest, where the trees are large, 
much timber has been cut, and large areas 
have been cleared for cultivation, particu- 
larly in Europe. 

To the south of the northern forest in 
Western Europe there was once a broad belt 
of deciduous trees, that is, trees which shed 
their leaves annually. Most of this forest 


Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


A Mountain-Peak in the Himalayas 
This mountain-peak is 28,250 feet in height. 


has been cut down, and the ground which it 
covered is now a belt of fertile farms, on which 
crops of barley, rye, oats, and wheat are 
grown. ‘The common trees of this region are 
the familiar oak, ash, elm, beech, birch, and 
‘poplar. The shores of the North Sea and 
the Baltic lack these deciduous trees. The 
dry, sandy plains found there are not suitable 
for them, and forests of pine and fir and wide 
heaths take their place. 

Farther to the east and towards the south 
is a vast area in which the rainfall is sufficient 
for grass, but too little for trees. This part 
of the plain, which corresponds to our own 
western prairies, is called the steppe. Much 
of the steppe in Europe is good agricultural 
ground and is farmed, but in Asia the steppe 
is inhabited by nomads, who wander in 
search of good pasture for their herds of 
camels, cattle, and horses, and for their 
flocks of sheep and goats. 

That part of Asia which lies between the 
Caspian Sea and the mountains of the 
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Pamirs and the Thian Shan range, as well as 
a comparatively small area in Europe around 
the Caspian Sea, forms a basin, or depression, 
much of which lies below the level of the 
ocean. ‘The streams which rise in the moun- 
tains to the south and east of the basin flow 
into the lowest parts of it. Consequently, 
there are many small salt lakes in this dis- 
trict, and two very large ones, in addition to 
the Caspian Sea. 


Helps.—Compare Eurasia in size with North 
America and with South America. Note carefully the 
location of Eurasia on the globe. In what relation 
physically does Europe stand to Asia? Into what 
great physical divisions is Eurasia divided? What 
are the leading characteristics of each? Locate on 
the map the highlands and the plains of Eurasia. In 
what relation. do the plains stand to the highlands? 
Name the chief mountain ranges. Compare the 
physical divisions of Eurasia with those of North 
America. What are the chief characteristics of the 
Great Lowland Plain? Compare it with the Great 
Central Plain of the Dominion of Canada. 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
THE CONTINENT AS A WHOLE 


Map Questions.—What ocean is north of Europe? 
What ocean separates Europe from North America? 
What sea separates Europe from Africa? from Asia 
Minor? What inland sea is partly in Europe and 
partly in Asia? What sea lies between Germany and 
Sweden? Name the countries which have a coast-line 
on this sea. What countries are separated by the 
Gulf of Bothnia? by the Gulf of Finland? What 
peninsula separates the Baltic Sea from the Atlantic 
Ocean? What countries does this peninsula contain? 
What sea separates Great Britain from the Scandinavian 
Peninsula? 
on this sea. What peninsula separates the North Sea 
from the Baltic? 

What channel is south of Great Britain? What 
countries does it separate? Name the strait connecting 
it with the North Sea. What peninsula is formed by 
the Bay of Biscay, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea? Name the countries of this peninsula. 
What two countries are partly separated by the Bay 
of Biscay? What bodies of water are joined by the 
Strait of Gibraltar? Find two large peninsulas jutting 
south into the Mediterranean Sea. Name them. 
What sea is east of the Italian Peninsula? of the 
Balkan Peninsula? 


Name the countries having a coast-line , 


Name the countries which have a coast-line upon 
the Mediterranean Sea. Find a group of islands in 
the Mediterranean south of Spain. Name two large 
islands lying west of Italy and one south of it. What 
large island is south-east of Greece? 

Name the strait connecting the Sea of Marmora 
with the Aegean. What strait connects the Sea of 
Marmora with the Black Sea? What large peninsula 
projects into the. Black Sea? What sea does it partly 
enclose? Name the countries of Europe which have 
a coast upon the Black Sea. What countries of 
Europe have no sea-coast at all? 

How many highland areas are there in Europe? 
Where is the largest of these? What mountain ranges 
partly separate Europe from Asia? What mountains 
form the Scandinavian Highland? Find the Great 
Plain of Europe. Are there any mountains to prevent 
the west winds from the Atlantic from reaching it? 
In what zones is Europe? In what zone is by the far 
greater part of the continent? What, then, are the 
main crops grown by the farmers of Europe? 


The Importance of Europe.—Europe has 


long been the home of the most highly 
civilized races in the world. Her peoples 
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have long been foremost in industry, com- 
merce, science, and art. From her shores 
went the great sailors and adventurers who 
opened up whole new continents for settle- 
ment. New Zealand, Australia, South Amer- 
ica, North America, and South Africa are 
largely peopled to-day by men of Euro- 
pean birth or descent. The civilization of 
these new lands is and will be the civiliza- 
tion of Europe adjusted to new conditions. 
From this point of view, Europe is the 
mother-continent of half the world. 

Yet this continent, the centre of our 
modern world, is comparatively small. It 
is only about 
one - fifth the 
size of the huge 
continent of . wae 
Asia, and only \ . 
one-third as 
large as Africa. 
It is not quite 
half the size of 
our own con- 
tinent of North 
America. Small 
as it is, how- 
ever, it has a 
greater volume | 
oftrade,greater || / 
wealth, and 
more influence 
in the world 
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Europe by sea; from Asia by way of the 
Suez Canal and the Mediterranean, from 
Africa up the Atlantic sea-board or across 
the Mediterranean. Across the Atlantic are 
the two Americas. Thus Europe is favor- 
ably situated for trading with both the Old 
and the New World. ‘This is one reason for 
her enormous commerce. 

The coast-line of Europe is extremely 
irregular. Everywhere along the west and 
the south the sea cuts deep into the land. 
In fact, the coast-line of Europe is so irreg- 
ular and the arms of the sea extend so far 
inland that no part of the continent, except 
Eastern Russia, 
is more than 
four hundred 
miles from the 
sea. This isa 
second reason 
for the early 
and extensive 
development of 
its maritime 
commerce. 

Europeis the 
most densely 
populated of 


: all the contin- 
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than Asia, 
Africa, South America, and Australia com- 
bined. Why is this? 

First of all, Europe is the home of the white 
peoples of the world. The white races have 
proved themselves superior to all others in 
many ways. 
knowledge and to put it to practical use. 
They are more energetic. They have a 
greater capacity for organization, which is 
one of the chief characteristics of civilized 
man. 

The globe shows how Europe is situated 
with respect to the other continents. Asia 
lies to the east, Africa to the south. Europe 
is in fairly close touch with both. The pro- 
ducts of Asia and Africa are easily brought to 





Rainfall and Wind Map of Europe 


They are more eager to acquire 


Europe as in 
Asia, although 
Asia is nearly five times as large. The 
population of Europe is fifty times that of 
Canada, although Canada and Europe are 
nearly equal in area. One reason why so 
small a continent can support so great a 
population is that Europe is particularly 
favored in climate, so that agriculture is 
possible even in the far north of the continent. 
Another reason is that Europe manufactures 
a great many things in vast quantities and 
exchanges these for food-stuffs brought from 
other lands. 

Coast-Line.—The coast-line of Europe is 
very irregular and is considerably longer than 
that of any other continent. Everywhere 
along the west and south the sea cuts deep 
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into the land and forms many excellent 
harbors. The long arms reaching far inland 
from a number of the seas enable ships to 
carry goods directly to most of the coun- 
tries of Europe and thus increase their 
commerce tremendously. In the north is 
the Baltic Sea, with its two long arms, the 
Gulf of Bothnia and the Gulf of Finland, 
through which Atlantic vessels can sail into 
the harbors of Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Russia, and many of the smaller countries of 
Europe. Through the North Sea, lying 
between Great Britain and Scandinavia, 
passes much of the trade of some of the 
greatest com- 
mercial coun- | 
tries of the 
world — Great 
Britain,  Bel- 
guum, Holland, 
Denmark, and 
Germany. The | 
Irish Sea, be- 
tween Great 
Britain and Jre- 
land, has on its 
shores many of 
the busiest 
ports of the 
British Isles. 
The long, nar- 5 
row stretch of 
the English 
Channel makes 
communication between England and France 
a matter of but a few hours. Farther south 
is the great Bay of Biscay, jutting far into 
the land. Its waters wash the northern 
coast of the Iberian Peninsula. 

On the south Europe’s coast-line is just as 
irregular. The long Jtalian Peninsula 
stretching far down into the Mediterranean 
almost cuts off the Adriatic Sea. The Mediter- 
ranean, touching, as it does, the shores of 
most of the countries of Southern Europe, 
affords a water-route through the Strait of 
Gibraltar to the countries north, west, and 
south, and through the Suez Canal to the 
countries of the Far East. Farther east the 
Aegean Sea lies between the peninsula of 
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Greece and Asia Minor and is connected with 
the Black Sea through the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus. The 
main features of the Black Sea are the 
Crimean Peninsula and the Sea of Azov. By 
means of the Black Sea the products of Rus- 
sia, Rumania, and Bulgaria are carried to 
other countries. Moreover, many of the 
exports of the inland countries of Austria 
and Hungary are shipped down the Danube, 
and thence through the Black Sea to distant 
parts of the world. The Caspian Sea, which 
lies still farther to the east, is entirely 
surrounded by land, and the water there is 
slowly evapor- 
ating. The 
White Sea, to 
the far north 
of Russia, is of 
very little use 
> for purposes of 
communica- 
tion, as it is 
frozen over dur- 
ing almost half 
sj Of the year. 
The Scandi- 
navian High- 
land.— Europe 
contains three 
highland areas 
—one in the 
north-west, one 
in the south, 
and one in the north-east. The first, the 
Scandinavian Highland, is formed by a range 
of mountains which, as has been said, par- 
allels the west coast of Norway, dips under 
the North Sea, and re-appears in Great Britain 
as the Scottish and Welsh Highlands and the 
Pennine Range. It is also seen again in var- 
ious parts of Ireland and in Western France. 
The surface in the more northerly region is 
rolling, and in some places great snow fields 
and glaciers are still to be found. On the 
west coast are long deep fiords and numerous 
islands. The seas in this area are all shallow, 
and there is every reason to think that Europe 
at one time extended farther to the west than 
at present. At that time Great Britain was 
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united with the continent by land, and prob- 
ably the North Sea was a wide plain. In later 
ages the land gradually sank, and thesea swept 
over it, making an island of Great Britain. 

What may seem a loss to the continent, 
however, was really a gain, for the shallow 
sea between Britain and Norway is one of 
the greatest fishing grounds in the world 
and furnishes one of the chief sources of 
food for the whole continent. This is not 
the only benefit derived from the change. 
The long extensions of the sea into the land 
help to make the climate of Europe mild and 
equable, and have done much to increase the 
trade of Northern Europe. It is probable, 
too, that there was once a land connection 
between Europe and North America. Stretch- 
ing from Norway to Greenland is an undersea 
ridge on which stand the Faroe Islands and 
Iceland, both of which are regarded as part 
of the continent of Europe. 

The Southern Highland.—The highest and 
most important mountains of Europe are in 
the south. One central series of mountain 
chains extends right from the Bay of Biscay 
to the Black Sea. Trace it on your map, 
beginning with the Pyrenees and ending with 
the Balkans. The central part of the series 
is formed by the mighty Alps, the most 
famous mountains in the world. The great 
glaciers and beautiful lakes of the Alps 
attract many thousands of tourists annually. 
All Europe south of these ranges is mountain- 
ous, with the exception of narrow strips 
along the coast and in the valleys of some of 
the larger rivers, such as the Rhone in France 
and the Po in Jialy. This is the reason why 
Southern Europe is divided into so many 
countries whose people speak so many 
different languages. The Pyrenees separate 
Spain from France. The Alps cut off the 
approach to Italy from the north. The 
Balkars form a barrier between the small 
countries of the Balkan Peninsula and 
Central Europe, and in Southern Russia the 
Caucasus Mountains form the boundary line 
between Europe and Asia. 

The Plain of Hungary.—North of the 
central chain lies a semicircle of high 
ground, formed by the Carpathian Moun- 
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tains and many lesser ranges. Enclosed by 
this semicircle and the Alps is a large basin, 
forming a plain of extremely fertile land, 
where large crops of wheat and corn are 
raised. ‘This is called the Plain of H ungary. 
This plain is watered by the Danube, one of 
the most important rivers of the continent. 
It rises in the Black Forest, a mountain range 
in Southern Germany. It flows towards the 
east over a high plateau, and then enters 
the Plain of Hungary through a gap between 
the Alps and the Bohemian Plateau. After 
meandering through the Plain, it breaks 
through the Balkan Mountains by a long 
gorge, known as the Iron Gate, and then 





Phas rom Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Ploughing on the Hungarian Plain 


The Hungarian plain resembles very much the prairies 
of Western Canada. 


flows slowly to the Black Sea. There, also, 
it runs through a rich and populous country 
and is a great highway of trade. Naviga- 
tion has been kept open to ocean vessels 
for 125 miles up the river to the port of 
Braila by the cutting of a channel through 
the swampy delta of the Danube. 

The Great Lowland Plain.—The rest of 
Europe, with the exception of the region 
about the Ural Mountains, which form the 
eastern boundary of the continent, is a great 
plain, extending north of the southern high- 
lands from the Bay of Biscay on the west and 
the Black Sea upon the east right to the 
Arctic Ocean. The only elevation of any 
size in all this great extent of land is the 
Valdai Plateau, situated a little to the south- 
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east of the Gulf of Finland. The elevation 
of the land even there is only about 1,000 
feet, but it is of importance, because several 
of the great rivers of Europe rise there. 
The great lowland plain of Europe is well 
drained by many large rivers. The Volga 
flows for 2,000 miles through a vast area of 
Eastern Europe. It forms a great highway 
through a part of the continent poorly sup- 
plied with railways, and makes possible a free 
exchange of products from the Caspian Sea 
to Central Russia. The Dnieper and the 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


The Harbor of Rotterdam, Holland 


The trade of Rotterdam is chiefly with the Dutch colonies, but it has a 
rge European trade as well. 


Don are large rivers which, like the Volga, 
rise in the Valdai Plateau and flow southward 
through the European plain. The Dnieper 
empties into the Black Sea; the Don, into 
the Sea of Azov. Like the Volga, they, too, 
are important highways of commerce. 

Even more important are the rivers which 
rise in the southern highlands and flow north- 
ward or westward through the plain. Chief 
among these are the Vistula and the Oder, 
emptying into the Baltic; the Elbe and the 
Rhine, flowing into the North Sea; the Seine, 
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which reaches the English Channel; and the 
Loire, which discharges its waters into the 
Bay of Biscay. The lands through which 
they flow—Poland, Germany, Holland, and 
France—are all densely populated, and con- 
sequently these rivers carry a huge traffic. 

The Rhine is the most important commer- 
cial river of Europe and also the most 
picturesque. It rises in Switzerland, whence 
it flows in a northerly direction across Ger- 
many and Holland and empties into the 
North Sea at the port of Rotterdam. In its 
earlier course it forms part of the boundary 
between Switzerland and Austria and later 
for some distance forms the boundary 
between France and Germany. On either 
side of the river at first rise vine-clad hills 
and wooded, craggy mountains with here 
and there a quaint town with its ruins of 
ancient castles. Farther north it runs 
through a busy manufacturing and coal- 
mining district. 

The Rhone also rises in Switzerland, and 
after flowing for 500 miles through Switzer- 
land and France, it empties into the Mediter- 
ranean at Marseille. It is the chief commer- 
cial highway of France and is connected by 
canals with the Loire, the Seine, and the 
Rhine. Both the Rhine and the Rhone are 
rushing torrents during their course through 
Switzerland and in those parts are useless for 
navigation. 

Climate.—Central and Northern Europe 
are exposed at all seasons to the effect of the 
steady west winds. These winds havea clear 
course into the heart of the continent, since 
the great mountain ranges run east and west 
and do not check them. The Seandinavian 
Highland is not high enough to rob them of 
all their moisture. The west winds bring 
rain at all seasons and permit the cultivation 
of splendid crops of cereals. In summer the 
winds from the ocean are cooler than the 
land and moderate the heat. In winter they 
are warmer than the land and lessen the cold. 
Their effect, of course, is greatest upon the 
western coastal regions, which have a much 
more equable climate than places in the far 
interior in the same latitude. Even in 
Eastern Europe, however, there are not such 
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great extremes of temperature as in Central 
Asia. 

In Eastern Europe the rainfall is less than 
along the west coast, for the rain-bearing 
west winds have a long distance to travel 
before reaching it and lose much of their 
moisture in their course. Therefore, to- 
wards the east the forest-land soon passes 
into grass-land, or steppe. Most of the steppe 
is good agricultural ground, but that section 
of it lying about the north shore of the 
Caspian Sea is almost a desert. Coarse 
herbs and scattered bushes grow in many 
parts of this region, but much of it is quite 
bare. It is dotted with salty marshes, of 
which many are covered with reeds. 

Southern Europe, bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, has a very different climate. In the 
summer-time it lies within the trade-wind 
belt, and, therefore, is practically rainless 
during that season. In the winter-time, 
when the influence of the west winds extends 
farther south, it fares better, but then the 
moist winds bring heavy rains. The wall of 


mountains on the north shelters Southern 
Europe from the cold north-east winds. 
Therefore, it is a land of hot, rainless 
summers and mild, wet winters. 

The vegetation of this region corresponds 
It consists mainly of long- 


to the climate. 
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Laplanders and their Reindeer 


The reindeer provide both milk and meat for the Laplanders. 


rooted plants, which can endure the severe 
summer drought. The trees and ‘shrubs are 
evergreen, and most of them have dark, 
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glossy foliage. Among these may be men- 
tioned the cypress, the holly, the myrtle, and 
the laurel. The grape-vine and the olive 
flourish, and fruits, such as oranges, lemons, 
and figs, grow well. Wheat, which needs 
little rain and much sunshine, is the main 
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Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A Vineyard in Czechoslovakia 


The grapes are grown ona regular series of terraces from the 
roadside to the hill-top. Note the shrine. 


cereal grown. Two of the most useful trees 
are the cork-oak, the bark of which is used 
to make cork, and the chestnut, the nuts of 
which are used for food. 

People.—The peoples of Europe may be 
classified into three great divisions. First of 
all comes the Latin group, which, roughly 

+ speaking, lives in that part of the 
continent lying to the south of a 
line drawn from the Adriatic Sea 
to the English Channel. This 
corner of the continent includes 
France, Portugal, Spain, and Italy. 
The languages of the Latin peo- 
ples are much alike, for they are 
all derived from Latin—the lan- 
guage spoken by the Romans of 
long ago. Their laws and customs, 
too, are much the same. The 
Rumanians, although living far to 
the east around the lower Danube, 
also speak a language derived 
from Latin. 

The British Isles, the Seandi- 
navian Peninsula, and a block of country 
upon the mainland extending eastward from 
the Rhine to the frontiers of Poland, 
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Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and northward 
from the Italian frontier to the Baltic, form 
a separate division. It is made up of the 
countries of Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Germany, and Western 
Austria. The languages of all these countries 
are very similar, and the peoples, too, have 
much in common. These nations form the 
Teutonic group. 

The rest of Europe, stretching eastward 
from the Baltic to Asia, and northward from 
the Carpathians, the Black Sea, and the 
Caspian Sea to the Arctic, is the homeland of 
the Slavs. The greater part of the Balkan 
Peninsula is also inhabited by Slavs. The 
Slav languages are all very much alike in 
their main characteristics, and the people 
are much the same in appearance and cus- 
toms. The Slav nations include Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria. They are, generally speaking, less 
advanced in civilization than the Latin and 
Teutonic peoples of the western and south- 
western sea-board. 

Besides these three great divisions of 
people there are several smaller groups. 
The Scottish Highlands, Wales, and the 
south and west of Ireland, as well as Brittany 
in France, are peopled by Celts. Greek is 
spoken in the peninsula of Greece and the 
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islands of the Aegean. In addition, here and 
there are places in which Asiatic peoples have 
succeeded in establishing themselves in 
Europe. These include the T'urks, along the 
coast of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Bosporus; the Magyars, who dwell in 
the plain of Hungary; the Finns, who live 
around the north-eastern shore of the Baltic; 
and the Lapps, who live in the northern part 
of the continent, in Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia. There are also tribes of Asiatic 
origin living in the tundra and in the de- 
pression around the Caspian Sea. All these 
peoples of Asiatic origin together form only 
a small percentage of the total population of 
Europe. 

Helps.—Locate Europe on the map. Compare it 
in size with North America and with South America. 
Trace the coast-line. Compare the northern with the 
southern coast. Account for the peninsulas on the 
south. Trace the Mediterranean coast on both sides 
of the sea. What effect has the Mediterranean on 
the climate of Europe? Into what physical divisions 
is Europe naturally divided? Compare these physical 
divisions as to area. Describe each fully. What are 
the natural resources of each? Locate the great 
drainage basins. Compare the drainage basins with 
those of North America. Name the large rivers that 
drain each. Describe the Rhine, the Rhone, the 
Danube, and the Volga. What is the commercial 
importance of each? Compare the climate in the 
various physical divisions. What countries fall within 
each? What races are represented in Europe? 


THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


The British Isles include the two large 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland, together 
with about 5,000 adjoining islands. They 
lie to the east of the continent, from which 
they are separated by the English Channel, 
the Strait of Dover, and the North Sea. As 
they are a part of the British Empire, they 
are treated elsewhere. See page 224. 


NORWAY 


The kingdom of Norway occupies the 
western and north-western parts of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. From north to 
south it extends for over a thousand miles, 
varying in width from twenty to two hun- 


dred miles. Its area is about half as great 
as that of Alberta. Its population is small 
when compared with that of some of the 
neighboring countries, as it has but 2,600,000 
people. The inhabitants are intelligent and 
industrious. Their life on the sea and in the 
mountains has made them strong, vigorous, 
and independent. In the northern part 
there are about 20,000 Lapps. 


With the exception of Spain and Switzer- 
land, Norway is the most mountainous 
country in Europe. The surface slopes from 
the central mountain range of the peninsula 
towards the sea and is crossed by many deep, 
narrow valleys. In the southern part there 
is a broad plateau, which extends into 
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Sweden. The plateau is dotted with numer- 
ous lakes, which are connected with one 
another and are useful for inland transpor- 
tation. The mountain-slope to the sea is 
short and steep, so that, while there are many 
rivers, they are useless for navigation. In 
their course, however, they form falls, which 
supply valuable water-power. Among the 
mountains are huge glaciers from which the 
rivers are fed. One of these glaciers, 300 
square miles in area, is the largest in 
Europe. 

The coast-line is very irregular, and all 
along the coast there are hundreds of small 
islands. Running far into the land are 
innumerable inlets, known as fiords. These 
fiords, with their calm waters and precipitous 
cliffs, either rocky or forest-clad, are perhaps 





A Norwegian Fiord 
the most striking physical feature of the 
country. 

Although Norway lies in the northern part 
of the North Temperate Zone, the climate is 
not nearly so cold as might be expected. So 
much of the country lies along the Atlantic 
Ocean and the fiords penetrate so deeply into 
the interior that the climate is affected by the 
comparatively warm sea-water. The steady 
west winds blow over Norway and bring an 
abundance of moisture. On the higher ele- 
vations in the interior the winters are very 
severe. 

Only about one-quarter of the surface is 
suitable for agriculture. The farms for the 
most part lie along the fiords, and communi- 
cation between the farms and the villages 
is largely by water in summer and over the 
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ice in winter. Barley, oats, and potatoes 
are grown for home use, but cattle-raising 
is the chief occupation of the farmers. The 
cattle are kept in the stables in winter, and 
as the snow melts in summer, they are driven 
up the mountain-sides to feed on the luxuriant 
grass on the slopes. In this way valley grass 
is saved to provide hay for the winter. 
Almost all the butter and cheese is needed 
within the country. 

About one-fifth of the country is covered 
with forests. The pine, the oak, and the 
beech are the principal trees. The making 
of wood-pulp is one of the chief industries, 
the product being shipped mainly to Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The length of the coast-line, the numerous 
fine harbors along the sea-board, and the 
proximity of the Atlantic fishing grounds 
make fishing the leading industry of the 
country. Over 100,000 men are engaged in 
the coast fisheries, while many others 
venture into the Arctic Ocean in search of 
whales and seals. Oyster-beds are found 
all along the coast. The inland waters, both 
lakes and rivers, teem with trout and salmon. 
Salted fish and cod-liver-oil are exported. 

Norway is not rich in minerals, but silver 
and iron are being mined in considerable 
quantities. On account of the large number 
of mountain streams the absence of coal is 
not so much felt as might be expected. 
Electric power generated from these streams 
is very largely used in the manufacturing 
plants. The discovery of coal areas in the 
island of Spitzbergen, about 400 miles from 
the coast, has led the Norwegians to hope 
that they may soon have a cheap supply of 
coal from that source for domestic and other 
uses. The manufactures, outside of those 
connected with the forest and the fisheries, 
are not of great importance. Chemicals, 
however, are being exported in increasing 
quantities. 

The Norwegians have a large carrying 
trade. Their ships are seen in all parts of the 
world, and their sailors help to man the ships 
of many nations. 

The cities of Norway are mainly along the 
coast. Oslo, the capital, is situated on the 
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Christiania Fiord. It is the chief industrial 
city and contains about one-tenth of the total 
population of the country. Bergen is the 
most important fish market of Norway. 

Helps.—From the surface of Norway what would 
you expect the industries to be? What effect have the 
mountains on the industries? If coal were present, 
how would the manufactures be affected? Compare 
Norway with Canada as a lumbering country. What 
effect have the fiords on the occupations of the people? 
Why do not the harbors freeze in winter? Of what 
importance is the fishing industry? Why are there 
no inland cities? How is inland transportation pro- 
vided for? Why is Norway celebrated as a tourist 
resort? 


SWEDEN 


The kingdom of Sweden occupies the 
eastern and larger portion of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula. In area it is somewhat 
larger than Norway and has a population 
more than twice as great. The Swedes 
resemble the Norwegians in their general 
characteristics, but their language is not at 
all the same. In the northern sections there 
are a large number of Finns and several 
thousand Lapps. 

The surface 1s much less mountainous 
than that of Norway. It consists of a series 
of rolling uplands, falling in steps towards 
the sea. Numerous lakes, some of them very 
large, are scattered over the surface. There 
are also many rivers, useless for navigation, 
but, like those of Norway, valuable for 
water-power. The coast is indented with 
fiords running far into the land, forming 
many good harbors. 

The climate is much more severe than that 
of Norway, and the rainfall is less. The 
heaviest rainfall is on the southern plain. 

More than half of the surface of Sweden is 
covered with northern forest, which has 
given rise to a great lumber, wood-pulp, and 
paper industry. There are many saw-mills, 
furniture factories, and pulp and paper mills 
located at convenient points all over the 
country. ‘The manufacture of matches is a 
thriving industry. 

‘Less than a tenth of the soil of Sweden is 
adapted to agriculture, yet over half of the 
people are engaged in that industry. Stock- 
raising and dairying are of great and growing 
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importance. Butter, bacon, hides, and wool 
are exported. Oats, rye, barley, and sugar- 
beets are the principal crops. In the north- 
ern section of the country the summers, like 
those of our Yukon Territory, are very short, 
but the long, hot days cause a very rapid 
growth. 

Very valuable iron mines are found in 
Sweden. Much of the ore, on account of the 
lack of coal for smelting, is exported to Great 
Britain, but still there are hundreds of 
smelters in operation. Zinc, copper, and 
lead are also mined. 

Many of the Swedes are engaged in the 
herring fisheries of the Baltic. F lour, sugar, 
woollen and cotton goods, machinery, and 
steel products are the leading manufactures. 





Floating Timber in Sweden 


Inland trade is easily carried on by means 
of lakes and canals. The country has nearly 
five times as many miles of railway as 
Norway. 

Stockholm, the capital and largest city of 
Sweden, is picturesquely situated upon 
islands in Lake Malar. The harbor is 
excellent, but is icebound in winter. Gothen- 
burg, on the Kattegat, connected with the 
capital by both rail and canal, has a large 
shipping trade. 

Helps.—Compare the surface of Sweden with that 
of Norway. Compare their climates. Why do the 
harbors freeze in winter? What use is made of the 
mountain streams? the inland lakes? Compare iu. these 
respects with Canada. Why has Sweden more miles of 
railway than Norway? What effect has the Baltic coast- 
line on the industries? Account for the three leading 
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industries. Compare the northern section with the 
southern in regard to agriculture. Why is so much 
iron exported? Account for the location of the cities. 


DENMARK 


Included in the kingdom of Denmark are 
the greater part of the Jutland Peninsula and 
a number of the islands in the Baltic Sea. 
The largest of these islands are Zealand and 
Funen. In.area Denmark is somewhat more 
than half as great as New Brunswick. 
The population is a little larger than that of 
Ontario. The people are exceedingly well 
educated and very industrious. 

_. The two colonial possessions of Denmark 
‘are Greenland and the Faroe Islands—a group 
of about twenty small islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean to the north of Scotland. These is- 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
Copenhagen Harbor, Denmark 
The chief trade of the city is with the Baltic countries. 
lands are sparsely populated. They supply 
the mother-country with wool, mutton, and 
fish. 

The surface of Denmark is low and flat, 
with gently rolling areas. It contains many 
marshes, small ponds or lakes, and peat bogs. 
The streams are short and not rapid. The 
western side of the peninsula has a low, sandy 
shore, with lagoons enclosed by sand-bars. 
On the eastern side the coast is higher, with 
a few safe harbors for small vessels. As 
the country lies within the path of the west 
winds, there is plenty of rain at all times of 
the year. Generally, however, these rains 
are raw and misty, so that the climate is 
frequently cold and unpleasant. 

Large sections of Denmark are too sandy 
and boggy for purposes of agriculture, but 
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there is much fertile land, especially in the 
eastern part and on the islands. The 
climate is too cool and damp for the cultiva- 
tion of any but the hardier grains, such as 
barley, rye, and oats. Potatoes, however, 
are an abundant crop. Both soil and climate 
are ideally suited to pasturage, so that dairy- 
ing is the chief industry. Millions of pounds 
of butter and millions of dozens of eggs are 
shipped annually to Great Britain. Danish 
bacon is also exported in large quantities to 
the British Isles. It should be noted that the 
creameries and the bacon factories are largely 
owned by the farmers themselves. Horse- 
breeding is also of prime importance. 

The Danes have always been a maritime 
people. Thousands of their sailors man 
their own large commercial fleet, while many 
others find employment on the ships of 
other nations. Many are also engaged 
in the shore fisheries. As there is neither 
coal nor iron to be found, manufactur- 
ing is not so important an industry as 
it is in Sweden. The presence of many 
beds of clay of a very fine quality has led to 
extensive manufactures of pottery and por- 
celain. Fuel has to be imported, but some 
use is made of the numerous peat-bogs on 
the western side of the peninsula. 

The capital is Copenhagen, on the island 
of Zealand, a very beautiful and interesting 
city, with large manufacturing interests and 
trade connections. Aarhus, the second city 
in size, on the east coast, and Odense, on the 


island of Fiinen, are other important places. 

Helps.—What effect has the surface on the industries? 
Why is the climate so moist? What effect has this on the 
occupations of the people? Why is Denmark so noted 
for dairy-farming? What are the chief exports to 
Great Britain? Why? Account for the industry of 
the Danes. Why are there not more manufactures? 
Why are there so few good harbors? What is the 
advantage of being so near Sweden? Describe the 
capital. Account for its commercial importance. On 
what countries does Denmark touch? 


ICELAND 


For centuries Iceland was a dependency of 
Denmark, but it is now a separate nation 
with the king of Denmark as its head. The 
island is very mountainous and is noted 
specially for its voleanoes, geysers, and hot 
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springs. Mount Hecla is always active. In 
winter the climate is very cold, and even in 
summer it is not very warm. The inhabi- 
tants number about 100,000. There is good 
pasturage, and large numbers of sheep and 
ponies are shipped yearly to Great Britain. 
Many of the Icelanders are engaged in the 
cod and herring fisheries. The down of the 
eider-duck is an important article of export. 
Reykjavik is the capital. 

Helps.—Why has Iceland so few inhabitants? What 
are the principal occupations of the people? How 
do the Icelanders provide themselves with fuel? Why 


do the Icelanders make such excellent settlers in 
Canada? 


THE NETHERLANDS 


The kingdom of the Netherlands (Low 
Countries) is also known as Holland, from 
the name of one of its provinces. Though 
measuring only 150 miles from north to south 
and 120 miles from east to west, it is one of 
the most important commercial countries in 
Kurope. The population numbers almost 
7,000,000. The people are industrious, 
thrifty, and intelligent. 

The Dutch were among the most daring 
and successful of the early navigators and 
discoverers. Dutch seamen penetrated into 
every sea and claimed for their country 
many parts of the newly-discovered lands. 
Some of the fairest of these colonies have been 
lost, but enough remain to add materially to 
the wealth of the parent country. In the 
East Indies the Dutch hold some of the 
largest and richest of the islands. They own, 
also, Dutch Guiana, in the northern part of 
South America, and a few islands in the West 
Indies. Four-fifths of the trade of these 
colonies is with the home-land. 

The surface of the Netherlands is a dead- 
level plain, in parts below sea-level. There 
are low elevations in the eastern, northern, 
and central parts of the country. Along 
the coast runs a long line of sand-dunes from 
thirty to one hundred feet in height. 

The coast of the Netherlands for many 
miles consists of low, marshy swamps, 
formed by the sand and silt brought down by 
the Rhine and other rivers. These marshes 
have been drained by the Dutch, and huge 
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embankments, or dikes, have been built to 
protect them from the sea. The land thus 
formed is kept free from water either by 
windmill or by modern steam or electrie 
pumps. Hundreds of canals have been dug 
to connect the numerous rivers which flow 
through the plain. 

The climate, owing to the nearness of the 
sea, is comparatively mild. The west winds 
bring plenty of moisture. The frequent 
heavy sea-fogs are very disagreeable and are 
injurious to the growth of the crops. 

About two-thirds of the Netherlands is 
devoted to agriculture, gardening, and pas- 
turage. Oats, rye, flax, and vegetables, 
including the sugar-beet, are the principal 
crops. The Dutch gardens are beautiful. 
The flowers are grown not only for the home 
market, but also for the seeds and bulbs, in 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A picturesque Bit of Holland 

The village is behind the dikes and below the level of the sea. 
which a large export trade is carried on. 
But it is in the live-stock and dairy-farming 
industries that the Dutch excel. Immense 
quantities of butter, cheese, poultry, and 
eggs are exported to neighboring countries, 
especially to Great Britain. 

The present-day Dutch, like their 
ancestors, are a maritime people. Fishing 
is a leading industry. The principal fish 
caught is the herring. Oysters also are 
obtained in great quantities. 

The manufactures are very extensive. 
The raw materials are easily obtained from 
Great Britain and nearby countries in 
Kurope, and from the Dutch colonies abroad. 
The windmills, driven by the strong and 
steady winds usual in the Netherlands, pro- 
vide power for many of the factories. Dutch 
linens, woollens, paper, and pottery have 
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long been famous. Other manufactures are 
silk, velvet, sugar, cocoa, chocolate, and 
tobacco pipes. Ship-building is a very 
important industry. 

- Internal communication in the Netherlands 
is easy on account of the canals. When 
they are frozen over in the winter, they can 
be used as roads. The flat tops of the dikes 
and embankments of the canals make 
excellent wagon roads. Railways are not so 
necessary as they are in most other countries, 
but still there are about 2,400 miles in 
operation. 

The capital of the Netherlands, The 
Hague, stands about two miles from the 
North Sea. It is a beautiful city, with a 
celebrated art gallery.. Rotterdam, situated 
on both sides of the Meuse River twenty miles 





A Windmill in Holland 


The windmills are familiar features of the Dutch landscape. 


from its mouth, is the chief commercial city 
of the Netherlands and one of the greatest 
ports of the world. Its chief trade is in the 
products of the Dutch colonies in various 
parts of the world. Amsterdam, built on a 
group of swampy islands at the south end of 
the Zuider Zee, is the largest city. It is 
built on piles, and the islands are connected 
by hundreds of bridges. Amsterdam has 
large commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests and is the world centre of the diamond- 
cutting industry. 

Helps.—Of what use are the colonial possessions to 
the mother-land? How have the surface and coast-line 
affected the people and their industries? What is the 
purpose of the dikes? What use is made of the winds? 
What effect has the climate on the industries? Why 
are the Dutch such good farmers? Why is dairy- 
farming so profitable? flower-growing? Why is Den- 
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mark a considerable manufacturing country? What 
disadvantages has the country in manufacturing? How 
is internal communication carried on? Is the position 
of the country favorable for commerce? Use the map 
in answering this question. Name the two principal 
cities. Why are they important commercially? 


BELGIUM 


Belgium is little more than half as large as 
Nova Scotia, and yet it contains almost as 
many people as the whole of Canada. It is 
so densely populated that the whole country 
may be said to be one very large city. There 
are more people to the square mile in Belgium 
than in any other country in the world. The 
people are not all of one race, nor do they all 
speak the same language. In the south, 
French is the language of the people, while in 
the district bordering on Holland, Flemish is 
spoken. 

Belgium controls a large section of the 
basin of the Congo River in Africa. This 
possession is of great value, not only as a 
market for her manufactured goods, but also 
for its trade in palm-oil, copper, copal, ivory, 
gold, rubber, and other tropical products. 

The surface in the northern and western 
parts is low and flat, intersected by many 
small, sluggish streams. Some of the land 
has been reclaimed from the sea and is 
protected by dikes. In the south and east 
the country rises gradually and becomes 
rolling and hilly. On the low, sandy coast 
of forty-two miles there is only one good 
harbor, Ostend. As Belgium lies in the 
path of the west winds and is so near the sea, 
there is always plenty of moisture. The 
climate on the whole is equable, although 
in the northern sections the winters are raw 
and chilly. 

The farmers of Belgium are very in- 
dustrious and make the most of the soil. 
Large crops are produced; yet, even with 
more than half of the population engaged in 
farming, much food has to be imported. 
The principal crops are wheat, rye, oats, 
sugar-beets, and garden vegetables. Flax 
is grown for its fibre. In the drier sections, 
cattle, horses, sheep, and poultry are raised. 

The chief manufacturing district of Bel- 
gium is the forest-clad, hilly region in the 
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south-east. There coal and iron mines are 
found close together. Much coal and coke 
are exported. In this part, also, silver, 
lead, and zine are mined. But the manu- 
factures are not confined to iron and steel, 
nor are all the large factories in the hilly 
section. The rivers and canals are so 
numerous and the railways so excellent that 
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Selling Milk in Belgium 
the transportation of coal and raw materials 
within the kingdom is very easy. Con- 
sequently, there are throughout Belgium 
large cotton, woollen, cloth, and linen mills, 
as well as glass, carpet, and glove factories. 

The position of Belgium in Europe gives 
her many trade advantages. Not only has 
she a large carrying trade with the countries 
of the interior of the continent, but she has 
in these countries a convenient market for 
the sale of her products. 

Brussels, the capital, in the heart of the 
kingdom, ~has important manufactures, 
particularly of lace and carpets. Antwerp, 
though not on the sea-coast, has such a 
magnificent harbor on the Scheldt River 
that it is one of the largest seaports in 
Europe. It has railway communication with 
all parts of the continent. The most im- 
portant manufacturing city is Liége, situated 
in the centre of the iron and coal districts. 
Ostend, on the coast, has a large shipping 


trade. 

Helps.—Why is Belgium so densely populated? 
Compare the industries in the north and west with 
those in the south and east. Why the difference? Is 
there much diked land in Belgium? What effect has 
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the climate on the industries? Why is Belgium such 
a great manufacturing country? What effect have 
the canals and railways on the manufacturing and 
commerce of the country? On what countries does 
Belgium touch? What effect has this on her com- 
merce? Why are there no good harbors on the coast? 
Account for the commercial importance of Antwerp. 
Compare Belgium as an agricultural country with 
Holland and Denmark. Why the difference? 


FRANCE 


The republic of France has a most favor- 
able situation on the western side of Europe. 
In area it is about half as large as Ontario, 
with a population nearly five times as great 
as that of the whole of Canada. 

France has many important colonial 
possessions. Among these are Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, the Sahara, French Western 
Africa, and Madagascar in Africa; French 
Indo-China; some small places in India; 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, near Newfoundland; 
Martinique and Guadeloupe in the West 
Indies; French Guiana in South America, 
and a number of small islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. These colonies are of great value to 
France as a market where she may sell her 
home products, and as a source of supply for 
the raw materials required by her factories. 








Northern and North-western France lie in 
the great plain of Europe. This plain is 
drained towards the west by the Seine and 
its tributaries, the Marne and the Azsne. 
The larger part of Central France is a 
plateau, rising steeply from the west side of 
the Rhone Valley and sloping towards the 
Atlantic Ocean. East of the Rhone Valley 
are the Jura Mountains and the Alps. At 
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the north end of the French Alps is Mount 
Blanc—the highest peak in Europe. Along 
the south-western coast is an area of shifting 
sand known as the ‘‘landes.”” The winds 


are constantly carrying this sand farther 
and farther inland. 

The great rivers of France are the Seine 
Their valleys form routes of 


and the Rhone, 
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trade from rich industrial regions to im- 
portant ports. The Loire and the Garonne, 
flowing from the central plateau, are smaller 
streams. , Their headwaters are so inter- 
locked with neighboring rivers that they 
have been linked together by canals in a 
network of waterways. ‘These waterways 


are a great aid to the internal trade of the 


country. 

France lies on the windward side of the 
continent, and hence the climate, in general, 
is moist and never severely cold, except 
in the mountains. East of Marseille the 
winter climate is warm and delightful. The 
mountains protect this region from the cold 
winds of the north, and the warm waters of 
the Mediterranean wash its shores. 

Nearly half the people of France are 
engaged in farming. For the most part the 
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farms are small and are cultivated by those 
who own them. In the northern plain, in 
the valleys of the Loire and the Rhone, and 
in Alsace-Lorraine, wheat is the principal 
crop. Rye, barley, and oats are grown on 
the poorer soil. Potatoes for the making of 
aleohol, much used as a fuel, and sugar- 
beets are cultivated where the soil is favor- 
able. The raising of horses is a profitable 
industry, especially in Normandy in the 
north-west. From there comes _ the 
Percheron, so familiar as a draft-horse in this 
country. Cattle, sheep, swine, and mules 
are also raised in large numbers. Dairying 
is especially important in the north. 

In Central and Southern France ithe 
countryside is covered with vineyards. More 
grapes are grown there than in any other 
country in Europe. The warm climate and 
rich soil are equally suited to the growth of 
the mulberry tree, on which the silk-worms 
feed. In the region along the Mediterranean 
Sea, and in the southern part of the valley 
of the Rhone, oranges, lemons, olives, 
chestnuts, and walnuts are grown. 

The principal mining districts lie close to 
Belgium, but the mines there were seriously 
damaged during the Great War. However, 
France’s supply of coal has been very 
materially increased since the War by the 
acquisition of the Saar Valley, while the 
possession of the iron ore resources of 
Lorraine places her second only to the 
United States as a potential iron-producing 
country. Salt is found in abundance. Fine 
china and pottery clays and building-stone of 
a superior quality are other valuable products. 
There are large deposits of potash in Alsace. 

Fish is one of the staple foods of the 
French people. In the early days of 
Canadian history, the French fishermen were 
in the habit of visiting the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland. They still go there, using 
as their base the small islands of Miquelon 
and St. Pierre. Most of the fish caught, 
however, come from the fishing grounds of 
the North Sea. There are valuable. oyster- 
beds along the coast of the Bay of Biscay, 
and sardines are caught in immense quanti- 
ties both in the bay and along the shores 
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of the Mediterranean. France has a large 
export trade in canned sardines. 

Almost one-seventh of the surface of 
France is covered with trees. Many of 
these, such as the mulberry, the chestnut, 
the walnut, and the olive, are cultivated trees, 
but there are many large forests containing 
oak, elm, beech, and pine, from which 
timber is obtained. The forests. are very 
carefully supervised, and reforestation, that 
is, the planting of seedlings in areas which 
have been cut over, is insisted upon. 

France has always been famed for the 
quality as well as the quantity of its manu- 
factured products. The largest manufac- 
turing centres are near the coal fields. 
Electric power, generated from the mountain 
streams, is more and more coming into use 
in the factories. 

The people of France have a natural 
appreciation of grace and beauty, and so they 
have specialized in jewellery, fine china, 
laces, ribbons, gloves, hosiery, dresses, hats, 
and similar articles that require artistic skill 
and care in the making. Of the other manu- 
factures, silks, cottons, and wines are the 
most important, although there are large 
woollen, linen, and carpet factories, and 
many iron foundries and steel mills. 

The cities of France are numerous and 
important. Paris, on both sides of the 
Seine River just below its junction with the 
Marne, is the capital and largest city. It 


lies in the midst of the most fertile district. 


of France. . Railways radiate from it in all 
directions, and canals connect the Seine 
with other important rivers. It has no 
difficulty in procuring raw materials, both 
from foreign countries and from the neigh- 
boring districts in France, so that it is one of 
the great manufacturing cities of the world. 
It is a very beautiful city, with wide streets, 
boulevards, and parks,and has many beautiful 
churches, such as the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, art galleries, such as the Louvre, hand- 
some public and private buildings, triumphal 
arches, and monuments. Paris is the 
political, industrial, literary, scientific, and 
artistic centre of France. Near the city is 
Versailles, which contains the magnificent 
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palace and pleasure grounds of the former 
kings of France. 

While small sea-going vessels can proceed 
up the Seine as far as Paris, the larger ships 
have to unload their cargoes at either Havre 
or Rouen. The latter is a flourishing port, 
with miles of docks. It is also a centre for 
the manufacture of cotton. Boulogne and 
Calais, on the Strait of Dover, have 
large trade connections with England. 
Toulouse and Bordeaux, on the Garonne, are 
important cities. The former is situated in 
the midst of a rich agricultural country, and 
the latter is famous for its wine and for its 
steel and other manufactures. Lyon is 
the leading silk city, and Limoges is equally 
celebrated for its china. Marseille is one 
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This is the largest triumphal arch in the world. It commemorates the 
victories of the Emperor Napoleon. 


of the largest ports on the Mediterranean and 
has large soap works. St. Etienne is also 
famous for its steel. Jille, near the north- 
eastern coal fields, has large iron and steel 
foundries. Strasbourg, on a tributary of the 
Rhine, is a flourishing industrial city. Reims, 
in the north-east, has many woollen factories. 
Its superb cathedral, built in the thirteenth 
century, was almost totally destroyed during 
the Great War. Other smaller places will 
long remain in the memory of Canadians— 
St. Julien, Courcelette, Arras, and Vimy. 
The ancient cathedrals and historie ruins 
of France and her far-famed museums and 
art galleries attract many travellers. Tourists 
often spend the winter on the Riviera, as 
the south-eastern coast of France and the 
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adjoining district in Italy are called. The 
Riviera is so beautifully situated and has 
such a delightful climate that it is almost 
like a bit of the tropics dropped down on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Nvce, famous 
as a health resort, is the principal city in this 
lovely section of France. 

Lying off the west coast of Italy is the 
island of Corsica, famous as the birthplace of 
the Emperor Napoleon I. The surface is 
mountainous and densely forested. All over 
the island grow the olive and the chestnut, 
the nuts of the latter being the chief food of a 
large part of the population. Much timber 
is exported, and there are many marble and 
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alabaster quarries. Coral is collected along 
the coast. Ajaccio is the chief town. 
Helps.—On how many countries does French terri- 
tory touch? Show how this affects the commerce 
of the country. What effect have the Alps and the 
Pyrenees on the commerce of France? What is the 
value of the Rhine to French commerce? What is 
the importance of the Bay of Biscay coast? of the 
Mediterranean coast? Suppose the Pyrenees extended 
along the southern coast of France, what would be 
the result? What is the effect of the English Channel 
on French commerce? Why are the rivers of such 
importance commercially? Show how the headwaters 
of these rivers are connected. What is the effect on 
commerce? How is France provided with railways? 
If the Rhone flowed into the Bay of Biscay instead 
of into the Mediterranean what would be the effect 
on French commerce? Account for the location of 
the chief industries. Locate the coal and iron fields 
and the chief water-powers. Why is France noted 
for its manufactures? Account for the location of 
each. What is the importance of the grape vine and 
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the mulberry tree? Locate on the map the ten chief 
cities and account for the importance of each. Why 
is France so interested in the Saar Basin? Describe 
the island of Corsica. For what is the Riviera noted? 
Name the chief colonial possessions of France. Of what 
importance are these? 


SWITZERLAND 


The confederation of Switzerland is one of 
the few inland countries of Europe; at no 
point does its territory touch upon the sea. 
It is a mountainous country, about half as 
large as New Brunswick. Like most 
mountaineers, the Swiss are devoted to their 
homes and to their country. They are, for 
the most part, strong in body, cheerful and 
happy in their homes, good farmers, and 
excellent workmen. If they were not so, they 
could not support themselves within the rug- 
ged, mountainous districts where they dwell. 

About half of Switzerland is occupied by 
mountains. Between the Jura Range on the 
north-west and the Alps on the south, is a 
valley, sometimes called the Lowlands. This 
is the chief agricultural section, and there are 
situated all the larger cities and towns. 
Many large rivers have their sources in 
Switzerland, but in their course through 
that country they are so steep and rapid as 
to be useless for navigation. Many of the 
beautiful mountain lakes, such as Geneva, 
Lucerne, and Constance, are of importance 
as internal waterways. 

Fortunately for Switzerland, there are 
many passes through the mountains that 
form a barrier around the country. Rail- 
ways are thus enabled to enter with little 
difficulty. The Swiss realize how important 
railways are, and where there is no natural 
pass they have tunnelled through the 
mountains. Two of these tunnels—the St. 
Gothard and the Simplon, on the route to 
Italy—are the longest in the world. 

The west winds blow over Switzerland, 
thus ensuring a heavy rainfall and snowfall. . 
Much depends, of course, upon the altitude. 
The snow lies upon the Alps all the year 
round at a height of about 9,000- feet. 
In the valleys there is a pleasant summer 
climate, caused by warm, dry winds from the 
south. 
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Although there is little land in Switzerland 
suitable for cultivation—about one acre in 
ten—agriculture is one of the chief occupa- 
tions of the people. Wheat, rye, oats, and 
vegetables are raised, and, on the sunny 
hillsides in the lowlands, grapes and the 
mulberry tree. Most important of all is the 
dairy industry, for which the rich pastures 
and abundance of hay are well suited. 
Cheese, butter, condensed milk, and milk 
chocolate are exported in large quantities. 

Over a third of the people of Switzerland 
are engaged in manufacturing. Although 


there is very little coal, this scarcity is more 
than made up for by the water-power provid- 
There is little raw 


ed by mountain streams, 
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material, but the nearness of the country to 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy makes 
it easy to import whatever is needed. The 
Swiss are noted particularly for their wood- 
carving, jewellery, toys, silks, lace, embroi- 
dery, and plaited straw goods, articles light in 
weight and easily handled. Much of the 
labor is done in the homes of the people, who 
take a pride in their work. The skins of the 
goats and kids are used for the manufacture 
of gloves. Cotton, for which the raw 
material is imported, and silk are the chief 
textiles. Swiss clocks and watches are 
famous. The making of chemicals and dyes 
is an old-established industry. 

Switzerland is celebrated all over the world 
for its wonderful scenery—giant mountains, 
immense glaciers, beautiful streams and 
lakes. In consequence, there is a steady 
stream of visitors to this ‘‘playground of 
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Europe” during both the summer and the 
winter months. Thousands of Swiss find 
employment in taking care of this small army 
of tourists. Indeed, the ‘tourist industry”’ 
is one of the most important in Switzerland. 

Bern, the capital, Zurich, the largest city, 
Basel, and Geneva are busy manufacturing 
and commercial centres. The latter city is 
noted for its educational institutions. It is 
now the official meeting-place of the repre- 


sentatives of the League of Nations. 

Helps.—Compare the surface with that of Norway 
and Sweden. What is the advantage to the Swiss of 
the mountainous nature of their country? On what 
countries does Switzerland border? What are the 
advantages in such a location? Why has Switzerland 
such an abundance of water-power? What use is 
made of this? Why do not the Swiss engage in the 
manufacture of heavy articles? What is the dis- 
advantage in the country having no sea-coast? What 
is the advantage in the tourist traffic? Name the 
most important cities. For what is each noted? Find 
out what you can about the Simplon and the St. 
Gothard tunnels. 


GERMANY 


The republic of Germany occupies a 
large portion of the western part of the great 
plain of Europe. Its territory touches upon 
that of eleven nations, while both the Baltic 
and the North Sea border its shores. The 
area of the country is about two-thirds that of 
Alberta, but the population is over seven 
times as great as that of our entire Dominion. 

Northern Germany is an extensive plain, 
sloping towards the Baltic and the North Sea. 
The surface is rolling, with low hills and 
numerous small lakes. As it approaches 
Holland, however, the plain is low and flat. 
In the centre and the south the country 
becomes a plateau with high hills and forest- 
clad mountains. In the extreme south is a 
part of the northern slope of the Alps, with 
many lofty peaks. 

The greater part of Germany is drained 
into the Baltic and the North Sea. The 
principal rivers are the Oder, which flows into 
the Baltic, and the Elbe, Weser, and Rhine, 
which empty into the North Sea. The 
Danube and the Rhine drain the southern 
section. In addition, Germany possesses a 
most remarkable system of artificial water- 
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ways. Canals connect the Rhine with the 
Seine, the Rhone, and the Danube, while 
there is a waterway between the Elbe and 
the Vistula. Most important of all, to avoid 


the long voyage around the north coast of 


Denmark, the Germans built the Kiel Canal, 
fifty-three miles long, across the narrow neck 
of land between the Baltic and the Nortn Sea. 

The west winds temper the climate of the 
western part of the northern plain. As the 
distance from the sea increases, the winter 
temperature is lower. The German ports 


in the North Sea are open all the year, but 
those on the Baltic are frozen for several 
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months during the winter. Southern Ger- 
many, in spite of its more southern latitude, 
has about the same climate as the northern 
part, on account of its elevation. The 
summers, however, are warmer than those 
in the north. The rainfall, while abundant 
in the western section, decreases towards the 
east. Everywhere there is sufficient moisture 
for agriculture. 

Germany is, above all, an agricultural 
country, about half of its total area being 
suited to the raising of crops. In many 
districts of the north the soil is light. These 
parts are devoted to the raising of rye, 
potatoes, and sugar-beets. The grassy 
lowlands of the north have been given up 
almost entirely to the cattle-raising and 
dairying industries. In the valley of the 
Rhine all the cereals of the Temperate Zone 
are grown. ‘This is the richest agricultural 
district of Germany, with fertile soil and a 
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warm, moist climate. Hops, tobacco, and 
fruits, especially grapes, grow luxuriantly. 
The vineyards of the Rhine valley are 
famous; the terraced hillsides covered with 
vines are a sight not soon forgotten. 

Over the whole country, rye—much-used 
by the people in the making of bread— 
potatoes, sugar-beets, wheat, and barley are 
the principal crops. Everywhere much at- 
tention is paid to the raising of horses, sheep, 
cattle, and poultry, and to the making of 
butter and cheese. Hogs are pastured in 
the forests, where they feed on the beech- 
nuts and acorns, and in the _ beet-sugar 
districts, where they live on the beet-pulp 
refuse from the factories. 

The forested area of Germany is large. 
The principal trees are fir, pine, spruce, 
beech, and oak. A large part of the timber 
obtained from the forests is used in the 
manufacture of toys, but much is used in the 
making of wood-pulp and paper. 

Germany contains enormous deposits of 
coal, but the greater part of the iron used in 
manufacturing must now be imported. Zinc, 
silver, copper, and salt are also mined. 
Potash, much used as a fertilizer, is found 
in immense quantities in the highlands, and 
there are many districts where valuable 
clays, used in the manufacture of china and 
porcelain, are obtained. 

From what has been learned about her 
agricultural, timber, and mining resources, 
and her system of internal waterways, 
supplemented by a perfect network of rail- 
ways, it must be evident that Germany is a 
great manufacturing country. Machinery, 
cutlery, and hardware are turned out in 
amazing quantities. The building of steel 
ships is also an important industry. The 
list of other commodities manufactured in 
Germany is so long that it would be useless 
to enumerate them all, but among the best 
known are beer, beet-sugar, paper, textiles, 
silk, toys, china, dyes, drugs, chemicals, 
electrical and musical instruments, jewellery, 
chocolate, and tobacco. The wine industry 
of the Rhine district is a thriving one. 

Berlin is the capital and largest city. 
It lies in the centre of the great northern 
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plain between the Oder and the Elbe, and 
from it radiate in all directions the railways 
with which Germany is covered. It has a 
large number of factories, museums, and art 
galleries, and many magnificent public and 
business buildings. 

Hamburg, the city second in population, is 
situated near the mouth of the Elbe. It is 


epee at 
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the most important seaport in Northern 
Europe and has excellent docks and docking 
facilities. Stettin and Kiel share with Ham- 
burg a great industry in the building of ships. 
At Essen are located the famous Krupp steel 
works. Bremen, on the Weser, has an 
excellent harbor and a large shipping trade. 
Dresden, on the Elbe, is noted for its 
museums and art galleries and for the manu- 
facture of china. At Cologne is a famous 
Gothic cathedral—one of the most beautiful 
Christian churches in the world. This city, 
which is situated on the Rhine, has large 
industrial and commercial interests. Munich, 
on a small tributary of the Danube, is a rail- 
way centre, with large art factories and art 
galleries. Nuremburg is the centre of the 
great toy industry of Germany. Lewpzig 
and Jena are famous as university towns. 
Helps.—On what countries does Germany touch? 
Locate the rivers. What’ is the commercial importance 
of each? What is the advantage of the huge canal 
system? How would you get by water from Berlin 
to the sea? What is the importance of the Kiel Canal? 
Compare the Baltic seaports with those on the North 
Sea. Point out the advantages of each. Locate the 
agricultural areas; the manufacturing areas; the forest 
areas. What effect has the climate on agriculture? 
Locate the coal and iron districts. Why is Germany 


such a great manufacturing country? What use is 
made of water-power? Account for the foreign trade 
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of Germany. Account for the location of the most 
important cities. 


AUSTRIA 


The republic of Austria lies entirely inland. 
It is very little larger than New Brunswick, 
with a population about two-thirds that of 
Canada. The people are mainly of German 
descent and speech. 

The surface is varied. The eastern part 
is Alpine, with rugged mountains, deep 
valleys, and dense forests at the bases of the 
hills. The mountain scenery of 7'yrol, one 
of the Alpine provinces, is unsurpassed in 
Europe. The remaining part includes the 
plain on both sides of the Danube. The 
summers are warm, and the winters are cold. 
The summer climate is favorable to the 
growing of grainsand vegetables, although the 
plain of the Danube has but a light rainfall. 

Seattered through the mountain districts 
are many fertile valleys, and in these and on 
the plains agriculture is carried on. The 
chief products are wheat, rye, oats, sugar- 
beets, potatoes, and: some tobacco. Cattle 
and sheep are raised. The forests contain 
valuable timber. Iron, coal, copper, lead, 


and mercury are mined, but not in large 
quantities. The numerous mountain streams 
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provide electric power, so that there are 
many manufactures, the principal being 
glass, porcelain, lace, silk, and musical and 
surgical instruments. Austria is shut out 
from the sea, but has the free use of the 
Danube for trade purposes. 
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Vienna, the capita] and chief city, with a 
population of over 1,750,000, is delightfully 
situated on the Danube. It is a beautiful 
city, with broad, tree-lined avenues and 
handsome buildings, and has long been 
celebrated for its museums and art galleries. 
It is also a commercial and industrial centre 
with many manufactures. All the im- 
portant railways connecting Germany with 
Italy and with the Balkans pass through 
Vienna, as does also the commerce of the 
Danube. Graz, the second city in size, has 
large smelting works. Innsbruck, in the 
Alpine region, is a glass and textile manu- 


facturing centre. 

Helps.—On what countries does Austria touch? How 
does the surface affect the industries? By what 
means has Austria access to the sea? Of what ad- 
vantage is the Danube? Account for the nature of 
the manufactures. What use is made of water-power? 
What are the chief occupations of the people of Austria? 
Account for the very large population of Vienna. 
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HUNGARY 


The republic of Hungary is very little 
larger than Austria both in area and in popu- 
lation. The Hungarians, or M agyars, are 
the descendants of an Asiatic tribe which 
settled in Hungary over a thousand years 
ago. They are thrifty and industrious, 
though somewhat fierce and warlike. 

The surface is an undulating plain, drained 
by the Danube and its tributaries, with 
mountains on the north and the east. The 
climate is subject to sudden changes. The 
winters are cold, and the summers, especially 
on the plain, are very hot and dry. The 
mountain districts are well watered, but on 
the lowlands there are frequent prolonged 
droughts. 
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Agriculture is the principal occupation of 
the people. The soil is fertile and, except 
in dry seasons, produces good crops of wheat, 
corn, sugar-beets, and tobacco. Swine and 
poultry are raised in large numbers. There 
are also great tracts of grazing-land, upon 
which cattle, horses, and sheep are raised. 
Considerable lumbering is carried on in the 
foothills of the mountains. The chief manu- 
factures are flour, beer, tobacco, and beet- 
sugar. 

Budapest, the capital and largest city, is 
made up of two cities, Buda, on the high 
western bank of the Danube, and Pest, on 
the low land on the opposite side of the 
river. The city is favorably situated at the 
point where the Danube issues from the 
Carpathian Mountains, just on the border of 
the great agricultural plain. The principal 
manufacture is flour. The national uni- 
versity is situated there. 

Helps.—Why should agriculture be the chief occupa- 
tion of the people? What is the importance of the 
Danube? Why are the lowlands subject to prolonged 
droughts? Account for the nature of the manu- 


factures. What are the disadvantages of being inland? 
Account for the importance of Budapest. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The republic of Czechoslovakia is almost 
as large as Austria and Hungary together, and 
has a population equal to theirs combined. 
Like Austria and Hungary, it is shut in from 
the sea. It has, however, in common with 
other countries, the free use of the Danube, 
the Oder, and the Elbe Rivers, and privileges 
in various harbors, such as Stettin, on the 
Oder River, and Hamburg. The Czecho- 
slovaks are a progressive and industrious 
people belonging to the Slavonic stock. In 
the rural districts a large part of the popula- 
tion lives in communities, each farmer with 
his family residing in the village and having 
his land near at hand. 

The surface is a hilly plateau, surrounded 
on the west, north, and north-east by 
mountains. There is also a hilly region in 
the south-east. From the plateau the 
Danube gives Czechoslovakia access to the 
Hungarian plain, while the Elbe gives con- 
nection with the plain of Germany. As in 
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the surrounding countries, the summers are 
hot and the winters cold. There is plenty 
of rain in the mountain districts, but not so 
much on the plateau itself. 

Czechoslovakia raises enough food to 
maintain her population. There is much 
fertile land in the mountain valleys and on 
the plain itself, and wheat, corn, hops, 
barley, beets, and tobacco are raised. There 
are also large tracts of excellent grazing-land. 
Almost unlimited water-power has greatly 
aided the growth of large manufacturing 
industries. Breweries, flour-mills, and sugar 
factories are in operation at many places. 
The hides and skins from the cattle and 
sheep are used in 
the manufacture 
of leather and lea- 
ther goods. 

Lumbering is 
carried on in the 
forests which 
clothe the bases 
of the mountains, 
and the timber 
is turned into fur- 
niture, wood- 
pulp, and paper. 
The presence of 
kaolin and other 
clays has made 
possiblethe china, 
porcelain, and glass industries. Bohemian 
glass, named after the rich province of 
Bohemia in the north-west, has been famous 
for centuries. The Carpathians yield iron, 
coal, graphite, gold, and silver. As the 
coal and iron are found close together, 
Czechoslovakia has become a great steel 
country. Cotton, woollens, and linens are 
manufactured in the valley of the Elbe. 
Czechoslovakia sends large quantities of 
glass beads and artificial flowers to Canada. 

The capital is Prague, an ancient city on 
the Elbe, in the midst of the most productive 
part of the country. It is a manufacturing, 
commercial, and railway centre. It has 
many beautiful churches and is the seat of 
the national university. Brunn, in the iron 
and coal district, has large plants for making 
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machinery. The mineral springs of Karls- 
bad and Marienbad attract from all over the 
world invalids who come there for medical 
treatment. 

Helps.—On what countries does Czechoslovakia 
touch? How has it access to the sea? Why has it so 
many manufactures? Name the chief of these and 
account for their location. Account for the china and 
glass industry. What are the advantages of the 
Carpathian Mountains? To what race do the people 
belong? To what peoples in Europe are they allied? 
Account for the prosperity of the country. Locate 
the principal cities. 


POLAND 


The republic of Poland is one of the few 
inland countries 
of Europe. It 
has, however, ac- 
cess to the Baltic 
Sea through the 
port of Danzig, 
at the mouth of 
the Vistula. Full 
protection for 
Polish commerce 
is guaranteed by 
the League of 
Nations. The 
country has an 
area a little over 
one-third as great 
as that of On- 
tario, with a population about three times as 
large as that of Canada. The people are 
of the Slavonic stock, and there are several 
million Jews. 

Poland les within the central plain of 
Europe. In the south, however, there is 
much rolling country bordering on the 
Carpathian Mountains, and in the north the 
country is very hilly, with many lakes and 
considerable marsh-land. This northern 
region is also densely forested. The most 
important river is the Vistula, which drains 
the greater part of the country. The rain- 
fall is sufficient for agriculture. 

The majority of the Poles are farmers, 
the principal crops raised being wheat, rye, 
potatoes, and sugar-beets. Dairy-farming 
goes hand in hand with the raising of crops. 


Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
The City of Prague, Czechoslovakia 
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Horse-breeding is also of importance. 


Southern Poland is well supplied with coal 
and iron, so that an extensive manufacture 
of iron and steel products has sprung up. 








Photo from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
A Part of the City of Warsaw, Poland 


Other manufactures are cotton and leather 
goods. The country is very rich in minerals, 
including, in addition to those already 
mentioned, zinc, lead, and petroleum. ‘The 
oil wells of Galicia, one of the provinces of 
Poland, are famous for their output. But 
most remarkable of all 
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Other important commercial cities are Lem- 


berg, Posen, and Vilna. 

Helps.—In what great plain does Poland lie? Why 
should the surface be so swampy? Why should the 
larger number of the people be farmers? Of what 
importance is the raising of beets? Of what importance 
Where are the salt-beds situated? How has 
Poland access to the sea? What is the importance of 
the Vistula? Why is Warsaw such a large city? To 
what race do the people belong? 


SIX SMALL STATES 


There are in Europe six small states, all of 
which are more or less independent— 
Danzig, Luxemburg, Liechtenstein, Monaco, 
Andorra, and San Marino. The Free City 
of Danzig, which lies at the mouth of the 
Vistula, has an area of 754 square miles and 
a population of about 380,000. It is in- 
dependent, but its foreign as well as many 
of its domestic affairs are looked after by 
Poland. The free city includes within its 
limits a number of small towns, villages, and 
rural communities. The chief exports are 
timber and sugar. The harbor is excellent, 
with every facility for handling ships. 
Poland has the unrestricted use of the port 
for her commerce. 





are the salt mines near 
the city of Cracow. The 
beds of salt are several 
hundred feet in thick- 
ness and extend for many 
miles. Some of these 
mines have been worked 
for centuries and are by 
no means exhausted yet. 

The capitalis Warsaw, 
with a population of 
about a million, at the 
head of navigation on the 
Vistula, almost in the 
centre of the country. 
It les in the midst of 
a fertile plain and has 
large manufacturing and 
commercial interests. 
Cracow, also on the 
Vistula, is the most important city in the 
south. It is a manufacturing centre. Lodz 
has a population of almost half a million. 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
The City of Danzig 
The building with the tower is the City Hall. 


The grand duchy of 
Luxemburg lies on the 
western border of Ger- 
many. It hasan area of 
about a thousand square 
miles and a population 
of 260,000, mostly of 
German descent. Valu- 
able iron mines are 
worked, and there is an 
increasing industry in 
the manufacture of iron 
and steel. Wine, vine- 
gar, and pottery are 
also manufactured. The 
capital is Luxemburg, a 
small city, but with im- 
portant manufactures of 
steel goods and clothing. 

On the border of 
Switzerland, lying between that country 
and Austria, is Liechtenstein, a little inde- 
pendent principality. It has an area of 
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sixty-five square miles and a population of 
about 11,000. The people are all of German 
descent. Agriculture is almost the sole 
industry. Many cattle are raised. The 
principal products are corn, wine, fruits, 
and timber. 

The principality of Monaco, the smallest 
state in Europe, is situated on a promontory 
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Photo from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Helsingfors, Finland 
which juts out into the Mediterranean about 
nine miles from Nice. It has an area of 
eight square miles and a population of about 
22,000. The capital is Monaco. Its suburb, 
Monte Carlo, is the great gambling resort of 
Europe. The principality is under the pro- 
tection of France. The republic of Andorra, 
situated on the south side of the Pyrenees, is 
under the joint control of the President of 
France and a Spanish bishop. Its area is 
191 square miles, with a population of about 
5,000. The country is very rough and hilly. 
Most of the people are farmers or shepherds. 
Near the Adriatic Sea, entirely enclosed 
by Italian territory, is San Marino, the most 
ancient republic in the world. It is thirty- 
eight square miles in area, has a population 
of 13,000, and has existed for over a thousand 
years. The people are engaged mainly in 
farming. The city of San Marino surrounds 
a citadel perched high upon a mountain 
2,650 feet in height. 


Helps.—Locate each of these six states. For what 
is each noted? What is the importance of Danzig to 
Poland? How have Luxemburg, Liechtenstein, and 
San Marino managed to maintain their independence? 


THE BALTIC REPUBLICS 


The Baltic Republics are so-called because 
they lie close together and all border on the 
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Baltic. Sea. The most northerly of the 
republics is Finland, which lies to the north 
of the gulf of that name and extends as far 
as the Arctic Ocean. It is about one-half as 
large as Alberta, but contains 3,300,000 


people. The surface is hilly and covered 
with marshes, lakes, and immense pine 
forests. Thesoilis very stony. The climate 


is extreme both in summer and in winter, 
and the rainfall is not abundant. The lead- 
ing industries—lumbering and the manu- 
facture of wood-pulp, paper, and matches— 
are all connected with the forests. Most 
of the farmers are engaged in stock-raising, 
with a growing export trade in butter to Great 
Britain. On the southern coast fishing is of 
some importance. Helsingfors, the capital, 
is the seat of the Finnish University. 
Esthonia lies to the south of the Gulf of 
Finland. Its area is somewhat smaller than 
that of Nova Scotia, and it has a population 
of 1,150,000. The people are closely related 
racially to the Finns. They are well 
educated and industrious. The surface is 
mainly a sandy plain, little suited to agri- 
culture, with peat-bogs, lakes, and huge 
tracts of dense forests. These latter cover 
about one-fifth of the country. In summer 
the climate is damp, and the winters are 
cold. Potato-raising and dairy-farming are 
the main occupations of the farmers. Lum- 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
The Fishing Fleet in the Harbor of Libau 
bering is carried on, together with the manu- 
facture of wood-pulp and paper. The capital 

is Tallinn, an important shipping centre. 
Latma is slightly larger in area than 
Esthonia and has about 1,800,000 inhab- 
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itants. The people, however, are akin to 
the Lithuanians. The surface and climate 
are very similar to those of Esthonia. The 
industries, also, are much the same, but 
farming is carried on in a more scientific 
way. Flax, oats, and barley, in addition 
to potatoes, are cultivated and exported. 
The capital is Riga, an important seaport at 
the mouth of the Southern Duina Rwer. 

Lithuania is about one-sixth as large as 
British Columbia and has about the same 
population as Ontario. The people are a 
distinct stock, differing from both the Slavs 
and the Teutons, and have a language and 
literature of their own. The surface is mainly 
a level plain with large sand areas and 
huge forests. The summers are short and 
cool and the winters mild. The industries are 
much the same as in Latvia. Vilna, now in 
the possession of Poland, is claimed by 
Lithuania as its capital. Kovno is the present 
seat of government. 

Helps.—Locate the Baltic States. Why are they 
so-called? Compare them in size and population. 
Compare their surfaces. Why should they all be so 
densely forested and have so much marsh-land? 
Compare their climates. What effect has this on the 
industries? What are the principal natural resources 
of each? Of what importance is the timber industry? 
Name and locate the chief city of each. To what 
races do the people belong? 


THE RUSSIAN SOVIET REPUBLICS 


The Soviet Republics which occupy the 
territory in Europe of the former Russian 
Empire make up the largest of the countries 
of Europe. They occupy almost the entire 
eastern part of the continent and extend 
from the Caucasus Mountains and the Black 
Sea in the south far into the Arctic Circle. 
The population is estimated at 60,000,000. 
The country is divided into a number of 
Soviet Republics, that is, republics controlled 
by committees of workingmen. The most 
important of these are Russia, White Russia, 
Ukrainia, and Crimea, but their boundaries 
are not clearly defined. The Soviet Republics 
in Europe and Asia are joined together as 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

With the exception of the Valdai Plateau, 
which itself is flat and only about 1,100 feet 
in height, the surface of the country is a 
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remarkably level plain. Most of the rivers 
have their sources in this height of land. The 
Volga, after a course of 2,200 miles, nearly all 
of which is navigable, enters the Caspian 
Sea. The Dnieper and the Don flow into 
the Black Sea, and the Dvina into the White 
Sea. The Pechora, however, rises in the 
Ural Mountains and flows into the Arctic 
Ocean. These rivers are invaluable for 


inland navigation during the summer months. 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y- 
Soviet Peasants at Work 


Canals have been dug from river to river, so 
that there are water-routes in all directions. 
The surface of the country is dotted with 
lakes, especially in the north and west. 
Lake Ladoga, which is nearly as large as 
Lake Ontario, is the largest lake in Europe. 
The plain bordering the Caspian Sea on 
the north is below sea-level. In fact, the 
Caspian Sea itself is eighty-five feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean. It has no 
outlet, and its waters, through constant evap- 
oration, are very salty. There are many small 
lakes of a similar character in this district. 
The Ural Mountains, which form the 
eastern boundary of the Republics, are very 
low and with such gentle slopes that they 
can scarcely be said to be mountains at all. 
On the other hand, the Caucasus Mountains. 
are a magnificent range, with lofty peaks, 
deep valleys, and immense glaciers. Mount 
Elbruz, an extinct voleano, is one of the 
highest mountains in Europe. 
The climate of the country varies with the 
latitude. In the north it is arctic. In the 
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centre the winters are cold, and the summers 
are very hot. In the south the climate is 
very warm all the year round. Increasing 
distance from the Atlantic tends to make the 
winters colder. The rainfall, although 
nowhere abundant, is sufficient for agricul- 
ture, except in the district around the Cas- 
pian Sea, where rain scarcely ever falls. 

The northern part of the country is unpro- 
ductive. It is inhabited chiefly by Lapps, 
whose reindeer feed, both summer and 
winter, on the grass of the tundra. South 
of the tundra is the forest region, consisting 
largely of evergreen trees. Furs, lumber, 
tar, and pitch are the chief forest products. 
South of the forest is the great agricultural 
region known as the “black earth belt.’ 
This is much like our western prairie, tree- 
less, and with a rich, dark soil. In this 
district are grown wheat, oats, barley, hemp, 
flax, rye, sugar-beets, and potatoes. Tobacco 
is also a valuable crop. Dairying is carried 
on, particularly the making of butter. The 
fertile area changes gradually towards the 
south and east into the more arid steppe 
region, where immense numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and horses are raised. 

The country is also rich in minerals. Coal 
and iron are found in various parts, some- 
times so close together that smelters can be 
easily operated. Especially in the Ural 
Mountains, mining assumes the importance 
of a great industry. There plantinum, gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and graphite are found. 
The platinum mines are of enormous value, 
as the greater part of the world’s supply of 
this precious metal comes from them. Petro- 
leum in large quantities is found near the 
Caspian Sea. 

The fisheries are very important. Sturgeon 
are caught in the lower Volga and in the 
Caspian Sea. The preparation and export 
of the roe of the sturgeon as “caviare” 
employ a large number of people. The 
herring fisheries off the White Sea coast and 
the seal fisheries of the Arctic Ocean are also 
valuable. Fish is one of the chief foods of 
the peasantry. 

Much of the manufacturing was and still is 
carried on in small shops and in the homes of 
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the people. The‘iron and steel industries have 
declined during the last few years, but cottons 
and woollens are extensively manufactured. 
The manufacture of silk, the raw material for 
which is obtained from the Caucasus and 
from Turkestan, is of importance. 

The chief exports at present are sawn 
timber, fish, hides and skins, oil, and flax 
in the order named. 

In the Republics there are over 150,000 
miles of rivers, lakes, and canals navigable 
for steamers, in addition to thousands of 
miles available for small boats and rafts. 
Railways are not, therefore, so important as 
they are in some other countries not so 
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About 45,000 miles of 
Most of the lines 


favored by nature. 
railway are in actual use. 
centre in Moscow. 

The most important city is the capital, 
Moscow, or, as the peasants reverently call it, 
“Holy Mother Moscow.” It is situated on a 
navigable tributary of the Volga, in the very 
heart of the country and within easy reach 
of the black earth belt. Coal is found near 
at hand, so that it has many manufactures. 
It is also a railway, commercial, and dis- 
tributing centre. Many magnificent churches 
and handsome public buildings adorn the 
city. The population numbers over two 
millions. 

The former capital, Leningrad, on the Gulf 
of Finland, was founded over two centuries 
ago by Peter the Great. It is a busy city, 
with a large shipping trade, and has a popu- 
lation of over a million and a half. It is beauti- 
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fully laid out and has many fine public 
buildings. Archangel, on the White Sea, is 
an important shipping point during the 
summer months. Kiev, on the Dnieper 
River, is a strikingly picturesque city and is 
a commercial and industrial centre. Odessa, 
on the Black Sea, is both a seaport and a 
manufacturing city. It has a population 
of about 400,000. Other important cities 
are Nizhni Novgorod on the Volga, a trading 
centre, Perm, a mining city at the base 
of the Ural Mountains, Tula, a steel city 
south of Moscow, and Astrakhan, at the 
head of the Caspian Sea. 

Helps.—What is the commercial importance of each 
‘of the physical divisions? Describe the climate 
showing its effect on the occupations of the people. 
What is the importance of the Valdai Hills? Locate 
the rivers on the [Ese SS 
map and show how 
their headwaters 
may be connected. 
What is the ad- 
vantage of these 
canals in summer? 
in winter? Can 
you go by water 
from the White 
Sea to the Caspian 
Sea? Why has 
the country enor- 
mous possibilities 
in agriculture? 
Describe the 
“black earth belt’ 
and the steppes. 
What advantage 
to Russia are the 
ports on the Black 
Sea? on the 
northern coast? on the Caspian Sea? 
have the Caucasus Mountains on Russia? 
Mountains? 








What effect 

the Ural 
Why are there few manufactures in 
Russia? Locate Moscow and account for its im- 
portance. Locate Leningrad. Why is it not now 
so important as formerly? What is the importance 
of Odessa? Locate three other leading centres. To 
what race do the people belong? What is their form 
of government? 


RUMANIA 


The kingdom of Rumania, situated be- 
tween Hungary and the Black Sea, has an 
area about one-half as large as that of 
Alberta and a population nearly double that 


ture is the leading industry. 


Spring Ploughing in Rumania 
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of the whole of Canada. The people are 
peaceful and industrious, but they are poorer 
and have fewer of the comforts of life than 
many of their neighbors. Their language is 
akin to the Latin, with a strong strain of Slavic. 

North of the great plain of the Danube 
and west of the plain of the Dniester and 
Pruth Rivers, the surface is very mountainous. 
On the border adjoining Hungary, however, 
there is a plain of considerable extent. ‘The 
climate on the higher levels is quite severe in 
winter, but on the plains, while the winters 
are cold, the summers are warm. ‘There is 
sufficient rain for farming, although towards 
the south-east the rainfall is light. 

On the plains and in the valleys agricul- 
Immense crops 
=| of wheat, corn, 
and barley are 
raised. In the 
drier parts, 
horses, cattle, 
and sheep 
wander in large 
herds. Dense 
forests clothe 
the mountain- 
sides, giving 
employment to 
many men in 
lumbering and 
the making of 
wood-pulp and 
paper. Coal, 
iron, gold, and 
salt are mined, and there are large petroleum 
districts. The principal manufactures are 
leather goods and flour. The country is 
well provided with railways. Communica- 
tion by sea with the outside world is main- 
tained through the Danube River and the 
Black Sea. 

Bucharest, the capital, is situated in the 
midst of a swampy plain on both sides of a 
small tributary of the Danube. It is a 
picturesque city, the home of the wealthy 
classes, and the seat of the national uni- 
versity. Kronstadt, in the heart of the 
mountain district, is a manufacturing city. 
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Ocean-going vessels can proceed up the 
Danube as far as Galatz—the chief shipping 


port of the country. 

Helps.—Why is the soil in general so fertile? What 
are the chief natural resources? What is the importance 
of the lumber industry? On what countries does 
Rumania touch? What is the importance of the 
Danube? If the country were shut out from the 
Black Sea, what would be the effect on its industries 
and commerce? Locate the capital. What is the 
importance of Galatz? 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Jutting out from the mainland of Europe 
towards the south-west is the Iberian Penin- 
sula, comprising the kingdom of Spain and 
the republic of Portugal. The peninsula is 
separated from France by the Pyrenees 
Mountains, lofty, snow-capped, and almost 
impassable. On the south the Strait of 
Gibraltar, about ten miles in width, separates 
Spain from Africa. The whole peninsula is 
slightly smaller than Alberta, while Portu- 
gal alone is somewhat larger than New 
Brunswick. The population is about 
28,000,000, of whom one-fifth live in Portugal. 

Spain is not now a colonial power. She 
possesses only the Canaries and some small 
colonies in Africa. Portugal has been more 
fortunate and has large colonies in Africa, in 
addition to the Madeira, the Azores, and the 
Cape Verde Islands. The Balearic Islands 
in the Mediterranean, the largest of which 
are Majorca and Minorca, belong to Spain. 

The greater part of the Iberian Peninsula 
is a central plateau, bounded on the north by 
the Pyrenees and Cantabrian Mountains and 
on the south by the Sierra Nevada Range. 
Across the plateau from east to west run 
numerous short ranges. The plains of the 
Guadalquivir and Ebro Rivers are the most 
productive sections. The northern region is 
entirely mountainous, while a narrow strip 
of lowland runs almost around the peninsula. 
The rivers are rapid and contain but little 
water. They are, for the most part, of little 
use for navigation. 

The climate varies greatly. The elevation 
has much to do with this variation. As a 
rule, the winters are wet and cold and the 
summers dry and very hot. The west winds 
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bring an abundance of rain in the winter, but 
a large part of this falls along the coast, as 
the winds lose their moisture in passing over 
the mountains. The southern section has 
little rain. The temperature of the whole 
country, moreover, is greatly modified by the 
Pyrenees Mountains, which cut off the cold 
winds of northern Europe. 

In many parts of the country irrigation is 
necessary for agriculture. It is in these 
parts that the people are the most progressive 
and the production is greatest. In the 
south, rice, grapes, olives, oranges, lemons, 
figs, dates, and even some cotton are grown. 
Wheat, however, is the staple crop. The 
uplands furnish pasture for immense flocks of 
sheep, Spain being one of the great sheep 





countries of Europe. 
but mainly for local consumption. The 
stripping of the bark from the cork-oak 
furnishes employment for many people. 

The mineral resources are very great, but 
they are mainly in the hands of foreigners. 
Spain ranks next to the United States in the 
production of quicksilver, and in copper pro- 
duction is fourth among the nations. There 
are many coal mines that were in operation 
in the time of the Romans, but these are now 
little worked. ‘The iron mines of the north 
yield enormously, but the product is almost 
all shipped to Great Britain. Lead and 
silver are found in large quantities. 

The fishing industry along the coast is not 
so important as one would expect from the 


Cattle also are raised, 
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length of the coast-line. Off the west coast 
of Portugal, however, sardines are caught in 
immense quantities and are a staple article 
of food. There are many factories, particu- 
larly in and near Lisbon, where sardines are 
canned and exported to all parts of the world. 





Stripping Bark from the Cork-oak, Portugal 


Although there is some manufacturing in 
the cities, the output of the factories barely 
supplies the home market. There is plenty 
of raw material, but the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese find it much easier to export this 
than to manufacture it themselves. Iron and 
steel goods, however, are being manufactured 
in increasing quantities in the coal and iron 
district of the north. Wine is the chief 
export of the two countries. Cottons, wooll- 
ens, jewellery, glass, and china are also manu- 
factured. 

Madrid, on a tributary of the Tagus River, 
is the capital of Spain. It is not important as 
an industrial centre, although it has a popu- 
lation of three-quarters of a million. It con- 
tains many fine buildings, but its beauty is 
spoiled by the appearance of the surrounding 
country, which is almost a desert. Granada, 
high up among the mountains, contains the 
Alhambra, the famous palace of the Moorish 
kings of Spain, now only a magnificent ruin. 
Seville has important manufactures, the 
principal being tobacco. Cadiz is a strongly 
fortified naval station. Valencia, surround- 
ed by a lovely and fruitful country, and 
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Barcelona, with its excellent harbor, are 
leading manufacturing centres. 

Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, is situated 
at the mouth of the river Tagus. Its harbor 
is spacious, so that the city has an extensive 
shipping trade. Oporto, at the mouth of the 
Douro River, is the only other city 
of importance. From this city 
port wine is exported. 

Helps.—What effect have the moun- 
tains on the climate, the industries, and 
the progress of the country? Compare the 
rivers aS commercial highways with the 
rivers of France. What effect has the 
climate on the people and on the indus- 
tries? Has the length of the coast-line 
beer. of material benefit to the people? 
Locate the mineral belts. Why has Spain 
not become a great manufacturing coun- 
try? Has the character of the people 
anything to do with this? How do you 
account for the extreme fertility of the 
southern regions? What is the import- 
ance of the grape vine? the oak tree? the 
olive tree? To what extent is irrigation 
used in Spain? Is advantage taken of the 
mountain streams? Account for the large 
population of Madrid. Name six other leading cities 
and account for the importance of each. 


La ay, 


Italy is a peninsula, separated from France, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Yugoslavia by the 
Alps, and bordered on the west and east by 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas. In 
shape it resembles a boot, with the island of 
Sicily at 1ts toe. Off the west coast lies the 
island of Sardinia. Near the coast, also, is 
the island of Elba, where Napoleon was for a 
time exiled. The whole Italian kingdom has 
an area about one-half as great as that of 
Alberta. It contains a population more than 
four times as large as that of Canada. 

The Italians have colonies in several parts 
of the world, particularly in Africa. There 
they have under their control Libya, Eritrea, 
and Italian Somaliland. On the whole they 
have not proved to be very successful 
colonizers. 

The Apennines form the backbone of 
Italy. From the Gulf of Genoa on the north, 
where they touch the Alps, they extend south- 
ward through the peninsula. There are 
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many fertile valleys in the mountains, but 
there are very few forests, except along the 
lower slopes. Formerly the entire mountain 
system was forest-clad, but the trees were 
long ago cut down. A spur of the Apennines 
which extends into Sicily contains Mount 
Etna, which is frequently in eruption. Near 
Naples is Mount Vesuvius, the most famous 
volcano in the world. 

Lying between the Apennines and the sea 
on the west are many fertile districts. There 
is a great deal of marsh-land, very unhealthy 
on account of the malaria. This disease is 
spread by the mosquitoes, which breed there. 
To the east of the Apennines the country is 
fairly level, with tracts of pastoral and agri- 
cultural land. Few people live around the 
shores of the Gulf of Taranto, owing to the 
marshy nature of the soil. | 

Between the Apennines and the Alps and 
running down to the Adriatic Sea is the 
Lombardy Plain—the largest extent of low- 
land in Italy. This plain forms the basin of 
the river Po. The level plain is broken by 
the numerous tributaries of the Po. These 
tributaries, as well as the Po itself, have many 
waterfalls in their descent from the moun- 
tains. These provide water-power. High 
up in the Alps are a number of lakes, such as 
Maggiore, Como, and Garda, beautiful in 
themselves and valuable as reservoirs for 
irrigating the plains beneath. 

As the mountains are near the sea, the 
rivers of Italy, with the exception of the Po, 
are short and of little use for navigation. 

There are several reasons for the mildness 
of the Italian climate. In the first place, 
the Alps in the north prevent the cold winds 
from reaching the plains to the south, and, 
similarly, the Apennines protect the west 
coast. Secondly, Italy is almost entirely 
surrounded by the Mediterranean Sea, and 
its warm waters temper the climate. Except 
in the mountains, the temperature rarely 
falls below the freezing-point. In winter 
there is an abundance of rain, greater in the 
south than in the north, but the summers 
aredry. In consequence, irrigation is largely 
used, especially in the Lombardy Plain, 
where the lakes close by among the moun- 


nut, grow among the mountains. 
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tains furnish a _ never-failing supply of 
water. 

Although there is so much mountainous 
and marshy land in Italy, agriculture is the 
chief occupation of the people. The climate 
is so favorable, the soil so fertile, and the 
water-supply so abundant, that in some parts 
four or more crops a year may be gathered. 
Not only the ordinary crops of the Temper- 
ate Zone, such as wheat, corn, oats, and 
barley, are raised, but many tropical products 
as well. Rice is grown in the irrigated fields 
of the Lombardy Plain. Mulberry trees 
flourish, and immense quantities of raw silk 
are produced. Grapes grow luxuriantly, 
making Italy second only to France in the 
manufacture of wine. In the south, oranges, 
lemons, and olives are cultivated. Chestnut 
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trees, valuable for the meal ground from the 
The rich 
pasture-lands in the plains and at the base of 
the mountains furnish food for large herds of 
cattle. Sheep and goats are raised on the 
higher slopes. The chief reason why Italy is 
so rich in agricultural products is that the 
Italian farmer seldom allows any of his land 
to lie idle. 

Fishing is another important industry. 
The Italians are so fond of fish that practi- 
cally all the catch is sold in the home 
market. Sardines, oysters, and sponges are 
exported. 

There is little mining done in Italy. 
Valuable deposits of iron are found in the 
island of Elba, and Sardinia produces iron, 
lead, and zine. Sulphur is exported in large 
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quantities from the volcanic districts of 
Sicily. The pure white marble of Carrara is 
famous all over the world for its beauty. 
Lack of coal has hindered the develop- 
ment of manufactures in Italy. But the 
Italians are now making use of the water- 
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power found almost everywhere, with the 
result that manufactures are increasing 
rapidly. Silk goods, manufactured from the 
raw material produced within the country, 
are one of the chief exports. Cotton and 
woollen goods, largely from im- 
ported raw materials, are also 
made, but mainly for home use. 
Wine is one of the most important 
products. Macaroni, cheese, olive- 
oil, straw hats, lace, and coral 
jewellery are other leading manu- 
factures. 

Italy has a large foreign trade, 
particularly with Great Britain, 
France, the United States, South 
America, Africa, and the East. 
Much of this is carried by water 
from the excellent harbors along 
the coast, but at the same time the 
railways play a large part in trans- 
portation. No fewer than six rail- 
ways enter Italy from France, 
Switzerland, and Austria. This 
enables the Italian manufacturers to procure 
easily raw materials not found within the 
borders of the country. 

Most interesting of all Italian cities is the 
capital, Rome, on the Tiber River. The visitor 
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cannot wander through its streets without 
being reminded at almost every step of the 
greatness of Ancient Rome. Ruins, such as 
those of the Colosseum, an amphitheatre 
which seated 50,000 people, and the Forum, 
the great public square of the Romans, help 
us to realize what the city must have been 
in the days when it was mistress of the world. 
In Rome, also, are many magnificent 
churches, the most famous being St. Peter’s, 
celebrated for its immense dome. The Vati- 
can, the official residence of the Pope, is near 
at hand. 

Naples, the largest city in Italy, is situated 
on the beautiful Bay of Naples in the midst 
of a densely populated region. It is the 
chief port of Italy. A few miles east of the 
city is Mount Vesuvius, nearly a mile in 
height and constantly active. At the base 
of the voleanolie buried the cities of Pompew 
and Herculaneum, destroyed long ago by an 
overflow of lava. Florence, one of the cities 
most attractive to tourists, is noted for its 
olive groves, its churches, and its art galleries. 
It is also a manufacturing centre. 

Milan and Turin are important cities of the 
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Lombardy Plain. The former is celebrated 
for its cathedral, one of the finest specimens of 
architecture in the world. Pisa is famed for 
its Leaning Tower. Genoa, on the gulf of 
that name, is noted for its shipping and its 
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commercial activities. At Bologna is the 
oldest university in Europe. Trieste, on the 
north-eastern side of the Adriatic, is an 
important seaport. It has a large trade 
with the East. Palermo, Messina, and Syra- 
cuse are the leading cities on the island of 
Sicily. 

The most curious of all the Italian cities is 
Venice, built on more than one hundred 
islands in the Adriatic, about two and a half 
miles from the mainland. There are about 
150 canals in the city and over 400 bridges. 
The people move about in boats, known in 
Venice as gondolas. The whole appearance 
of the place is strikingly beautiful. There are 
many magnificent palaces and churches, 
among the latter being the famous church of 
St. Mark. 

Helps.—Show the effect of the Alps and the Apen- 
nines on the climate. Account for the fertility of the 
Lombardy Plain. Describe it. What use is made of 
the mountain streams in the north? Is irrigation 
much used? How is it that Italy can produce rice 
and silk? Of what importance is grape-growing? Are 
the Italians good farmers? What are the chief pro- 
ducts? Has Italy a large foreign trade? Why? What 
is the effect of the length of the coast-line on the 
industries? What is the importance of Sicily and of 
Sardinia? Why is Italy such a favorite tourist resort? 
Find out all you can about Rome; Venice; Naples; 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Account for the location 
of three other leading cities. Are her colonies an 
advantage to Italy? 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Before the close of the Great War, the 
peoples of Slavonic origin inhabiting the 
western part of the Balkan region joined 
together to form Yugoslavia, or, as it is 
officially called, the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. These people speak 
various dialects, but they are sufficiently 
alike in language, customs, and traditions to 
make up a united kingdom. ‘The area ot the 
country is equal to twice that of our Mari- 
time provinces, with a population a third 
larger than that of Canada. The Yugo- 
slavians are a thrifty, hard-working people, 
fond of bright-colored costumes, music, and 
festive gatherings. Their national costume 
is very picturesque. 

The surface in the western part is a tangle 
of mountains. The mountain valleys are 
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very fertile. In the eastern part the country 
consists of the plain of the Danube and its 
tributary the Drave. The coast-line on the 
Adriatic Sea has no good harbors, as the 
mountains follow the coast and run down 
almost to the sea. This lack of harbors, 
however, is made up for by the proximity of 
Fiume, to which railways run from the 
interior of Yugoslavia. The climate is 
continental, with warm summers and cold 
winters. The south-west winds from the 
Mediterranean provide plenty of moisture 
during the summer months. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation 
of the people. In the western part, wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye are the most important 
crops, while in the eastern and southern 
districts, figs, grapes, plums, olives, and 
tobacco are grown. Cattle and sheep are 
pastured on the mountain-slopes in summer, 
and, as in Norway, are brought back to the 
valleys for the winter. 

In the forest the oak and the beech flourish, 
and on the nuts from these trees large droves 
of hogs are fattened. These forests have 
been carefully preserved and furnish lumber 
in abundance for the neighboring countries. 
Some minerals are found, but the mines as 
yet have been little developed. Woollens, 
carpets, sugar, wine, flour, and leather goods 
are the principal manufactures. The coun- 
try has numerous railways. The Danube 
is an important trade-route. 

Belgrade, the capital and chief commercial 
city, is situated on the south bank of the 
Danube. Monastir, in the southern part, is 
the only other city of any importance. 

Helps.—Of what nationality are the Yugoslavians? 
Describe the surface. Of what advantage is the 
Danube? the Adriatic? What is the chief industry? 
Why? What is the importance of the forests? Account 
for the location of Belgrade. 


ALBANIA 


The kingdom of Albania, a small country 
on the Adriatic Sea south of Yugoslavia, has 
an area about four-fifths that of Nova Scotia 
and a population of a little more than 
800,000. The Albanians, ‘‘people of the 
snow-land,” are the most ancient people in 
south-eastern Europe, and their origin is 
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shrouded in mystery. They call themselves 
Skipetart, or mountaineers, and are disting- 
uished for their passionate love of country 
and for their refusal to mix with other races. 
About two-thirds of the population is Mo- 
hammedan, and about one-third is Christian. 
Albania is swampy and unhealthy along 
the coast, but very mountainous inland. 
The larger number of the people are shep- 
herds and cattle-breeders. The chief pro- 
ducts traded in are olive-oil, wool, tobacco, 
and valonia—an extract made from oak trees 
for tanning purposes. There are twenty 
miles of railway, but products are generally 
carried on mules or donkeys. Tirana, the 
capital, is twenty miles east of Durazzo, the 
main seaport. Scutari is the largest city. 


Helps.—What is the importance of Albania in 


Europe? What is the character of its people? 
is the country not more progressive? 


BULGARIA 


The kingdom of Bulgaria has less than 
half the area and population of its neighbor, 


Why 
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Yugoslavia. Three-quarters of the inhabi- 
tants are Slavs, the remainder being Turks, 
Armenians, Greeks, Gypsies, and other for- 
eigners. ‘The people are sober and industrious, 
but when aroused they are very fierce fighters. 

Through the country run the Balkan 
Mountains. The surface both to the north 
and to the south of the mountains is hilly, 
with extensive forests. The climate is much 
like that of Yugoslavia. South of the 
Balkans it is very mild. In this part, 
tobacco, rice, grapes, plums, sugar-beets, 
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and mulberry trees are cultivated. The 
gardens of the southern district yield millions 
of roses, from which is made the perfume 
known as attar of roses. 

The majority of the people are farmers or 
herdsmen. Wheat and corn are the principal 
grains. Cattle, sheep, hogs, and goats are 
raised. The forests give employment to 
large numbers of lumbermen. Some coal and 
iron are mined, and there are a few cotton and 
woollen factories. The railway from Vienna 
to Constantinople passes through Bulgaria, 
thus giving trade connection with both the 
east and the west. 

The principal cities are Sofia, the capital, 
situated on the Vienna-Constantinople rail- 
way, and Philippopolis on the Maritza 
River. ‘The latter is a busy industrial and 
commercial centre. Varna is the chief sea- 
port on the Black Sea. 

Helps.—Describe the surface. What is the effect 
of the Balkans on the climate? Account for the 
difference in products north and south of the mountains. 


What are the chief industries? Why? Account for 
the location of the chief cities. 


GREECE 


The republic of Greece is about twice as 
large as New Brunswick, with a population 
almost twice that of Ontario. The Greeks 
have always been sailors and traders, frugal, 
energetic, and industrious. 

The surface is very mountainous, with 
fertile valleys and few rivers. The coast-line 
is irregular, and numerous bays run into the 
land. The Gulf of Corinth almost cuts off 
the tip of the peninsula proper, the isthmus 
being only a few miles wide. A ship-canal 
has been constructed through this isthmus. 
Off the west coast are the Ionian Islands, 
while in the Aegean Sea are a multitude of 
small islands. The climate is always mild, 
but very hot and dry during the summer 
months. 

Only about a fifth of the land surface of 
Greece is suitable for agriculture. Wheat, 
olives, grapes, figs, and lemons are large 
crops. Rice is grown in Macedonia. The 
mulberry tree flourishes. Small, seedless 
grapes, which when dried are known as 
currants, are grown, especially in the Ionian 
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Islands. Iron, lead, zine, and copper are 
mined. Fishing is an important industry. 
There are few factories. 

Greece has an extensive shipping trade, not 
only with her own islands and with other 
Mediterranean countries, but also with Great 
Britain and with North and South America. 

Athens, the capital, is built about 
a small hill in the midst of a plain 
surrounded by mountains except 
towards the sea. Modern Athens 
is beautifully planned, with boule- 
vards, trees, and open spaces. It 
is one of the most attractive of 
the Mediterranean cities. The 
ruins of the ancient city are of in- 
tense interest. The beautiful 
temple known as the Parthenon, re- 
markably well preserved, still 
crowns the Acropolis, the ancient 
citadel of Athens. As Athens is 
four miles from the sea, its trade 
is carried on through Piraeus, an 
important commercial city. These 
two cities are the chief manu- 
facturing districts of Greece, and the 
output of cottons, silks, and leather goods is 
large. Salonica, at the head of the gulf of 


that name, has a valuable shipping trade 
and is the terminus of a railway from Vienna. 
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The island of Crete, which lies in the Aegean 700 years before Christ. 
The principal pro- 


Sea, belongs to Greece. 
ducts are olive-oil, wine, raisins, and almonds. 
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Candia, situated on a small harbor on the 
north coast, is the chief town of Crete. 
Helps.—Account for the mild climate of Greece. 
What effect has the coast-line on the industries and 
on the people? What effect has the mountainous 
surface? Why has Greece a large shipping trade? 
What are the leading products? Describe Athens. 
Find out all you can about the Parthenon and 
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A Vineyard in Greece—Gathering Grapes 


the Acropolis of Athens. Locate the other important 
cities. What is the character of the people? Why is 
Crete of importance to Greece? 


TURKEY 


Turkey in Europe now forms a part of the 
Republic of Turkey, the capital of 
which is Angora in Asia Minor. 
The surface is mostly mountainous, 
but there is a great deal of ex- 
cellent agricultural land in the 
valleys and on the slopes of the 
hills and mountains. The climate 
is mild and healthful, but thesum- 
mers are hot and dry. Grapes, 
plums, olives, almonds, figs, tobacco, 
and the cereals of the Temperate 
Zone are extensively grown. Silk 
is one of the most valuable ex- 
ports of Turkey. 

Constantinople is one of the 
most famous cities of Europe. 
It was founded by the Greeks 
It is pictu- 
resquely situated on the Bosporus and the 
Sea of Marmora. Seen from a distance, 
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it is, with the exception of Naples, the most 
beautiful city in Europe. It is, however, a 
very dirty place, with large slum districts. 
The Mosque of St. Sophia is a magnificent 
edifice. The city, which was formerly the 
capital of the Turkish Empire, has a large 
foreign population. Adrianople, on the 
Maritza River, about 137 miles from Con- 
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stantinople, is a city of considerable commer- 
cial importance. 

Helps.—Describe the Turkish territory in Europe. 
What is its extent? To what race do the Turks belong? 
What are their chief characteristics? Describe the 
surface of the country. What are the chief occupations 
of the people? What is the importance of the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, the Bosporus, and the 
Black Sea? Where is Constantinople located? De- 
scribe the city. 


THE CONTINENT OF ASIA 
THE CONTINENT AS A WHOLE 


Map Questions.—What ocean is between Asia and 
North America? What strait separates these contin- 
ents? What ocean is north of Asia? south of Asia? 
What continents touch Asia on the west? What two 
seas are between Asia and Europe? Name one sea 
between Asia and Africa. What neck of land separates 
the Mediterranean 
from the Red Sea? 
What two conti- 
nents does it join? 

Name five seas 
upon the east 
coast. What pen- 
insula separates 
the Sea of Okhotsk 
from Bering Sea? 
What islands al- 
most. enclose the 
Sea of Japan? the 
China Sea? What 
peninsula sepa- 
rates the Yellow 
Sea from the Sea 
of Japan? What 
peninsula of Asia 
extends farthest 
south? Name the 
group of large 
islands close to it. 
Name a bay, a 
sea, and two gulfs 
on the south coast 10 inches 
of Asia. Name 20 
three large rivers 
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into the Arctic 
Ocean, and three 
into the Pacific 


Ocean. What large river empties into the Bay of 

Bengal? into the Arabian Sea? ; 
Where is the central point at which the mountain 

ranges of Asia meet? In what directions do the 
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mountain ranges radiate from the Pamirs? Where is 
the highest land in Asia? In what zones is Asia? In 
what zone is the greater part of the continent? What 
coast is in the North Frigid Zone? What coast is 
largely in the Torrid Zone? Where is the warmest 
part of Asia? the coldest? Locate the various 
countries of Asia. 
Note the bound- 
aries of each. Com- 
pare them in size. 


Position and 
Extent. — Asia 
is more than 
twice as large as 
North America 
and contains 
about one-third 
of the landarea 
of the world, 
that is, about 
i OD0R000 
square miles. 
) Its northern 
coast lies with- 
in the Arctic 
Circle, while its 
southern ex- 
tremity is with- 
in ninety miles 
of the equator. 
The extreme 
width of the 
continent is about 6,000 miles, that is, 
almost one-quarter of the distance around 
the earth on the line of the equator. The 
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population is estimated at about 900,000,000, 
almost four and a half times as many people 
as are in North and South America together. 

Coast-Line.—tThe coast-line of Asia 
is irregular. In the west is the peninsula of 
Asia Minor, jutting out between the Black 
Sea, with its western extensions, and the 
Mediterranean. On the south there are 
three peninsulas: Arabia, India, and the 
Malay Peninsula. Notice the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Aden lying between Arabia and 
Africa, the Arabian Sea between Arabia and 
India, the Persian Gulf between Arabia and 
Persia, and the Bay of Bengal between India 
and the Malay 
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be traced on the map. The entire section is 
a land of vast plains, broken in the eastern 
part by low mountains and plateaus. It 
contains the countries known as Siberia and 
Turkestan. 

As has been said, the southern portion of 
the Asiatic plain lying between the Caspian 
Sea and the mountains forms an area of 
interior drainage. The southern part of the 
basin is a desert, since the high mountains 
to the south and east prevent rain-bearing 
winds from reaching it. The valleys of 
streams which rise in the mountains and flow 
northward into the basin are the only fertile 

sections of this 
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Peninsula. On 
the east coast 
there are also 
three large pen- 
insulas: Indo- 
China, Chosen, 
and Kamchat- 
ka. 

The east 
coast is fringed 
with islands, 
which form an 
almost continu- 
ous chain from 





the tip of 
Kamchatka 
down to the 
Malay Penin- 
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lands as far 
south as For- 
mosa form the Japanese Empire. Then 
come the Philippines, which belong to the 
United States. Clustered between Australia 
and Indo-China lie the Hast Indies, famous 
for their spices. Between this chain of 
islands and the coast are several well- 
defined gulfs and seas: the Gulf of Siam, the 
China Sea, the Yellow Sea, the Sea of Japan, 
and the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Northern Asia.—The whole northern part 
of the continent is separated from the rest 
by the Asiatic portion of the main axis of 
Kurasia. This dividing line from the Cau- 
casus Mountains to Bering Sea may easily 
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two largest are 
the Amu and 
the Syr-Daria, 
which both flow into the Aral Sea. In the 
valleys of these rivers are the chief settle- 
ments of Turkestan. 

North of Lake Aral the ground rises gently 
to form the northern rim of the basin. The © 
top of the rim forms a divide between this 
area of interior drainage and the vast plains 
which slope gently towards the Arctic Ocean. 
This belt of higher land is known as the 
Kirghis Steppe. There the land is not quite 
so parched as farther south and is covered 
with grass. The people of the steppe are, 
therefore, nomads, who wander in search of 
pasture for their herds of camels, cattle, and 
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horses, and for their flocks of sheep and 
goats. The people of the steppe and of the 
desert belong to the Mongolian race. 

North of the steppe is a wide belt of 
forested land, extending right across North- 
ern Asia in a broad band about 1,000 miles 
-wide. The southern edge of this vast forest 
is fairly open, and the land is rich and well 
suited for farming. Between the 
forest belt and the Arctic Ocean 
is the tundra, which very much 
resembles the tundra of our own 
continent. 

The rivers of the northern 
plains are very large. The three 
greatest are the Ob, the Yeneset, 
and the Lena. Steam-boats ply 
on them during the summer. 
They are of comparatively little 
use for commerce, however, for 
they all flow into the Arctic 
Ocean, which is unnavigable for 
a great part of the year because 
of ice. 

South-Western Asia.—It has 
already been said that a line of 
mountains runs eastward across 
the continent from the Caucasus 
to the Pamirs. Another range leaves the 
Pamirs and runs southward. These are the 
Sulaiman Mountains. The corner of Asia 
cut off from the rest of the continent by these 
two ranges of mountains we may call South- 
western Asia. 

South-western Asia is a land of plateaus, 
rimmed about by lofty mountains. There 
are three main tablelands. One, extending 
from the Sulaiman and Hindu Kush Moun- 
tains to the Persian Gulf, is called the 
Plateau of Iran. The country of Persia 
covers almost its whole extent. The coun- 
tries of Afghanistan and Baluchistan touch 
its eastern border. The second is the penin- 
sula of Arabia. These two tablelands are 
separated by the Persian Gulf and the long 
plain through which flow the Tigris and the 
Euphrates Rivers. The country of Iraq 
occupies this plain. Asia Minor is the third 
great plateau. It is separated from the 
northern part of the Plateau of Iran by a 
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belt of higher, mountainous country called 
the Armenian Plateau. Turkey is the 
chief country of Asia Minor, the other 
important divisions being Syria and Palestine. 

Practically the whole extent of South- 
western Asia suffers from an insufficient rain- 
fall. It lies in the track of the east 
winds and cannot derive moisture from 
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these dry winds. The Mediterranean coast 
lies far enough north to come within the 
range of the west winds during the winter, 
and in that season receives a fair rainfall. 
The rainfall is copious at the coast, but, owing 
to the high coast ranges which condense most 
of the moisture out of the winds, decreases 
rapidly inland. The southern part of Arabia, 
however, enjoys a fair rainfall from June 
to September. 

The Plateaus of Asia Minor and of Iran 
contain many basins, with a swamp or salty 
lake in each. Lakes Van and Uramia are 
two of the largest lakes lying in such basins. 

The people of South-western Asia are 
mainly Caucasian, allied in race to ourselves. 
The majority of the people are either farmers 
or nomads. The fertile lands of the coast 
and of the river valleys and the oases of the 
interior are used for farms, on which barley, 
wheat, millet, and fruit of all kinds are grown. 
In Southern Arabia the date-palm furnishes 
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much of the food used by the Arabs. The 
mountain-slopes and dry plains grow suffic- 
ient grass for scattered flocks of sheep. 
Camels and some fine horses are raised in 
Arabia. 

Most of the people of this part of Asia are 
Mohammedans. They believe that a man 
named Mohammed, born in Arabia about 
1,300 years ago, was inspired by God to 
ee a true religion to man. Mecca, the 
city in which Mohammed was born, is het 
holy city. Many Mohammedans make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, for they believe that 
this ensures their reaching paradise after 
death. Every Mohammedan turns his face 
towards Mecca when he prays. Mohammed 
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two very large plains, one forming the valley 
of the Indus River, the other forming the 
the valley of the Ganges. The plain of the 
Indus is the dry section of India, and farming 
there depends largely upon irrigation. The 
plain of the Ganges receives an abundant 
rainfall, due to the fact that it lies close to 
the base of the great Himalayas. This plain 
is one of the most densely populated regions 
in the whole world. Southern India is an 
extensive plateau, called the Deccan. Indo- 
China is mountainous, with the exception of 
narrow coastal plains and the plains of the 
river valleys. 

The mountains are densely forested upon 
their lower slopes. The teak is the most 
valuable of tropical trees on account of its 





taught that there was but one true God and 
that Mohammed was his pm = 
Prophet. His teachings are | — 

contained ina book called the 
Koran, which is the sacred 
book of all Mohammedans. 
Mohammedanism spread very 
rapidly over Western Asia and 
Northern Africa, and to-day 
one out of every seven persons 
in the world is a follower of 
the Prophet. 

Southern Asia.—The region 
south of the Himalayas and 
east of the Sulaiman range, 
is called Southern Asia. It |- 
contains the countries known | 
as India, Stam, and Indo- 
China. Much of this part of 
Asia lies within the Torrid 
Zone, and the rest is so close to it that the 
climate is warm everywhere, except on the 
high mountains. 

In nearly all parts of Southern Asia there 
is abundant rain, brought by the winds from 
the ocean. The only large area in which there 
is deficient rainfall is North-west India. This 
district lies so far north that the ocean 
winds blow less regularly there. There, too, 
there are no high mountains near the coast to 
condense the water-vapor brought by the 
wind. 

Southern Asia is chiefly mountainous, with 
narrow plains around the coast. It contains 
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fine timber. There are also 
many jungles of bamboos, 
interlaced with a profusion of 
creepers. The vegetation of 
the whole section is very 
abundant, because the rainy 
and the hot season coincide. 
The countries watered by the 
ocean winds can grow much 
more food than the lands in 
which the summers are dry 
and the winters wet, as, for 
instance, is the case in Asia 
| Minor. This is one reason 
| why Southern Asia is able to 
maintain such an enormous 
| number of people. 

Animal life depends upon 
vegetation, and Southern Asia 
is very rich in both. There are many deer 
of various kinds, numerous herds of wild 
buffaloes, and many wild boars. Countless 
monkeys live in the tree-tops of the forest. 
Elephants are abundant in all the countries 
of Southern Asia, and the rhinoceros is found 
in Indo-China. The flesh-eaters are repre- 
sented by the tiger, the panther, and the 
leopard. Jackals and vultures act as scaven- 
gers. Crocodiles infest the rivers. Snakes 
are particularly abundant, and many of them 
are poisonous. The most deadly of all the 
snakes is the cobra. Although Southern Asia 
is so densely populated, the people have 
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never succeeded in killing off the dangerous 
animals which range their lands. 

The people of Southern Asia are of many 
races. Most of the people of Northern India 


are of Caucasian origin, being descendants of 
invaders who swept into India from the west 
centuries ago. 


Farther south live the Telu- 
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gus and the Tamils, who lived in the land 
long before the coming of the Caucasians. In 
the jungles of the interior of the Deccan are 
still many tribes of the savage hunters who 
were the original inhabitants of the country. 
In Burma the population is partly Caucasian 
and partly Mongolian. Farther south, there 
are many Malays, who came by sea from 
islands to the east to the peninsula which 
now bears their name, and many Chinese, 
who also came by sea from their own land 
farther north. The peninsula of Indo-China 
is inhabited mainly by tribes who belong to 
the Mongolian race. 

The religions of Southern Asia are as 
various as the people. Many of them are 
Mohammedans. The Hindus, one of the 
Caucasian races of Northern India, believe in 
many gods. They are divided into castes or 
classes, of which the Brahmans are the most 
holy. The Parsees, who came originally from 
Persia, worship the sun, which they consider 
to be the source of all life. There are many 
Buddhists. They believe that a man’s soul 
passes, after the death of the body, into a 
new-born child or animal. Buddhism is a 
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mild religion and teaches men to be kind, 
gentle, and forbearing. 

Eastern Asia.—The fourth great subdivis- 
ion of Asia comprises the region lying south- 
east of the Thian Shan and other ranges 
which extend from the Pamirs to Bering 
Sea. Eastern Asia almost coincides with the 
boundaries of the republic of China. <A 
range of mountains called the Great Khingan 
Mountains parallels the east coast in the 
northern part of eastern Asia. These moun- 
tains and their southward continuation di- 
vide the section into two very different 
regions. The western part consists of plateaus 
running westward from the coast ranges 
to the Thian Shan and the Pamirs. The 
eastern section is called the Pacific Slope. It 
is a hilly country, containing, however, one 
great plain and many smaller ones. 

Inner Asia, as the western section is called, 
is divided into three distinct areas. In the 
north is the cold Mongolian Plateau. That 
portion of Mongolia lying in the lee of the 
Khingan Mountains is a very large desert, 
called the Desert of Gobi. The rest of Inner 
Asia 1s divided by the Kuen-Lun Mountains, 
which stretch eastward from the Pamirs, 
about midway between the Thian Shan and 
the Himalayas. Between the Mongolian 
Plateau, the Thian Shan, and the Kuen-Lun 
Mountains lies a huge basin called Sinkiang. 
It is so dry that much of it is entirely desert. 


r 








Primitive Ploughing in Siam 


Between the Kuen-Lun and the Himalayas 
is the lofty Plateau of Tibet. It lies from two 
to three miles above the sea. Therefore, the 
winters are very cold, and even during the 
summer frosts are not unusual. In the lower 
parts of the plateau, grass is found, and in a 
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few of the lowest valleys crops may be raised. 

The most useful animal of the Tibetan 
Plateau is the yak. This is a big, clumsy- 
looking beast, something like an ox, with long, 
shaggy hair. The yak is very sure-footed 
and is valuable as a beast of burden in the 
mountains. 

The Pacific Slope is very different from 
Inner Asia. The summer winds blowing 
from the Pacific bring a heavy rainfall. There 
are many navigable rivers. The two largest 
of these, the Hwang and the Yangtse, have 

- built up a huge fertile plain along many miles 
of the coast. All these factors together make 
a land which can support many people. 
Nearly a third of all the people in the world 
live on the fruitful plains and valleys of 
Eastern Asia or on the fertile islands which 
fringe the coast. 

The tea-bush is one of the most important 
cultivated plants of Eastern Asia. It is a 
low, spreading bush with dark green leaves, 
which flourishes in the rich, moist soil of 
China and Japan. The dried leaves of this 
plant are the tea of commerce. Silk, too, is 
produced in large quantities. 

The people of Eastern Asia are Mongolians. 
They are divided into many races, including 
the Japanese, the Chinese, the Koreans, the 
Siamese, and others of less importance. All 
of these nations have the general character- 
istics of the Mongolian race, but their lan- 
guage, customs, and character differ widely. 
Most of the people of Eastern Asia are 
Buddhists. Some believe in Taoism, which 
teaches that there are all manner of evil 
spirits which man must fear and propitiate. 
Others follow the teachings of Confucius, 
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a Chinese sage. This belief enjoins the 
worship of ancestors. Many of the people 


of China believe in all three of these religions. 
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A typical Tea-bush of Eastern Asia 


Helps.—Compare Asia in size with the continents 
which you have so far studied. Locate on the map the 
great physical divisions. Compare these. Compare 
them with the physical divisions of North America. 
What are the principal natural resources of each? The 
principal industries? Compare the peoples living in 
the various physical divisions. To what races do 
these peoples belong? What are their religions? 
Compare them with the peoples of Europe. Why have 
Europe and America advanced commercially much 
more rapidly than the peoples of Asia? Compare the 
amount of non-productive land in Asia with that in 
Europe and in North America. Compare the animals 
of Asia generally with those of Europe. 


THE COUNTRIES OF ASIA 


A number of the most important countries 
of Asia form part of the British Empire. 
Among these are the Indian Empire, the 
islands of Cyprus and Ceylon, Aden with its 
adjacent islands, a number of islands in the 
Malay Archipelago, and Palestine and Irak, 
which are controlled by Great Britain under 
mandate from the League of Nations. These 


are all treated in the section dealing with the 
British Empire. See page 252. 


CHINA 


The republic of China, which occupies the’ 
central portion of Eastern Asia bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean, consists of five great 
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provinces—China, Tibet, Sinkiang, Mongo- 
lia, and Manchuria. It is somewhat larger 
than the whole of Canada, and it has a popu- 
lation of 320,000,000, nearly all Mongolians. 

China Proper occupies one-third of the 
surface of the republic and almost all the 





Part of the Great Wall of China 


This great wall was built to keep out invaders from the north. 


coast-line. It is divided into three great 
plains by two mountain chains which extend 
eastward from Tibet. 

The northern plain is the most densely 
populated district in the world. This plain 
is drained by the Hwang River, which, in its 
course through the lowlands, frequently over- 
flows its banks and brings disaster to the 
people. For this reason the river is called 
“China’s Sorrow.’’ The surface is covered 
by yellow soil and is so fertile that it produces 
heavy crops without the aid of fertilizers. 
The central plain is drained by the Yangtse 
River. This river is 3,500 miles in length and 
is the chief commercial highway. The soil 
is of a rich, red color and is very productive. 
The southern plain is drained by the Sz River 
and its tributaries. The soil there is not 
quite so good as in the other two great plains. 

The climate varies from a temperate in the 
north to a tropical in the southern region. All 
the south lies within the influence of the 


monsoons, and the rainfall is very heavy, 


Farther north the rainfall is less, but suffic- 
ient for agriculture. In late summer and 
early autumn the China Sea is visited 
by typhoons—fierce hurricanes which have 
their source in the East Indies. Raging 
along the coast and sweeping gigantic waves 
before them, they sometimes do great dam- 
age to the coastal plains. 
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Throughout the republic the tiller of the 
soil is held in honor next to the scholar. The 
people are skilful and industrious farmers and 
make use of all available ground. Irrigation 
is employed in the north and in the rice fields 
of the south. North of the Hwang River 
millet and barley are grown. The central 
zone, where the winters are milder, produces 
rice, wheat, tea, sugar-cane, and bamboo. 
There enough rice is grown to feed the entire 
population. The eastern section is famous 
for its silk and cotton. 

The staple product is, of course, rice, and 
next in importance is silk. The mulberry 
tree is widely cultivated in the centre and the 
south, while in the north the silk-worms are 
fed on a species of oak. Tea is exported in 
immense quantities. 

The country is singularly lacking in forest. 
There is not even sufficient wood to make 
coffins for the dead, and the most valued gift 
a son can make to his parents is a coffin. The 
mountains are exceedingly rich in minerals, 
but little prospecting has been permitted by 
the government. It is definitely known that 
this section of the republic has at least 
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Photo from Ewing Howayaays 
Farm Landscape and River Ferry, Central China 
twenty times as much coal as there is at 
present in the British Isles. Iron and pot- 

tery clay are abundant. 

Modern manufacturing has not been de- 
veloped to any extent. As the Chinese fear 
that the introduction of machinery will 
deprive them of their work, they still continue 
to manufacture by hand. 
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Interior communication is poor, the only 
means of transportation being the water- 
ways and a few bad roads. The building of 
railways, however, is being encouraged by the 
government. In late years foreign commerce 
has increased rapidly, and the republic now 
ranks third among the trading nations of 
Asia. ‘Trade is carried on principally with 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. 

Peking is the capital of the Chinese re- 
public and contains the famous “Forbidden 
City,” the home of the former emperors. 
Tientsin is the port of Peking. Hankow, 
on the Yangtse River, is the principal city 
in the interior. It has a large steel industry. 
Shanghai is an important port, with a beauti- 
ful harbor and large manufacturing interests. 
Canton, the chief city of the south, is a great 
commercial centre and has steamship con- 
nection with Hong Kong. 

Tibet, the most elevated region in the 
world, is a mountainous plateau. The 
summers are short and hot, while the win- 
ters are very severe. In the valley of the 
Brahmaputra River and in the south, crops, 
chiefly barley, are raised with the aid of irriga- 
tion. ‘The greatest wealth of the country 
comes from the large herds of sheep, goats, 
horses, and yaks. ‘The last are used as beasts 
of burden. Minerals are found everywhere, 
but little mined. Cashmere wool is the chief 
export. 

The capital of Tibet is Lhassa. The Grand 
Lama, as the ruler and chief priest of the land 
is called, lives there. Tibet has bound itself 
not to enter into relations with any foreign 
country without the consent of Great Britain. 
Chinese control over Tibet is more nominal 
than real. 

Sinkiang, also known as Chinese Turkes- 
tan, lies to the north and west of Tibet. The 
surface is mainly an arid tableland, with 
fertile districts on the steppes and in some of 
the river valleys. In the arid sections are 
oases, which have been made more fertile by 
irrigation. Carpets, linens, cotton, and silks 
are manufactured, and much fine work in 
gold and silver is done by the natives. The 
total population is very small. The chief 
towns are Kashgar and Yarkand. 
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Mongolia lies between China and. Siberia. 
The surface consists mainly of mountain 
ranges and the great Desert of Gobi. Part of 


the surface, however, is poor steppe-land, 
upon which the nomadic inhabitants pasture 
The people are 


horses, sheep, and camels. 





Courtesy of ae. o Railway 
The Harbor of Canton 

Buddhists and regard the capital of their 

country, Urga, as a holy city. 

Manchuria lies to the east of Mongolia 
and to the south of Siberia. In the river 
valleys of the northern part of the country 
the soil is fertile, while in the southern 
section, though part of the surface is a salt 
desert, there is much good land. The leading 
industry is the cultivation of the soya-bean. 
Large crops of wheat, millet, rice, and fruits 
are grown. Many cattle are raised. ‘The 
forests are filled with valuable timber, the 
rivers supply salmon, and the mountains are 
rich in coal, iron, gold, and silver, though 
little mining js done. 

The majority of the people are Chinese, but 
the important ports of Dairen and Port 
Arthur belong to Japan. Mukden, the capi- 
tal, is an important military centre on the 
Siberian Railway, with a large export and 
import trade. Its population is about 250,000. 

Helps.—Trace the boundaries of the five provinces 
of China. Compare their surfaces and climates. How 
does China manage to feed its enormous population? 
Why is the cultivation of the poppy not now so im- 
portant? To what extent is irrigation used? What 
is the value of the rivers? How far are canals made 
use of? Why should China be a very important 
manufacturing country? Why are the Chinese opposed 
to the introduction of machinery? Why are the 
mines not more developed? What would be the effect 
if there were more railways? Account for the number 
of large cities. How was their location determined? 
Why are the great world powers so interested in China? 
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JAPAN 
The Japanese Empire consists of five large 
and several hundred smaller islands, which 
extend along the east coast of Asia. The 


empire includes also the peninsula of Korea, 
which, when added to Japan some years 
The area of 


ago, was re-named Chosen. 
the entire empire is a 
little larger than that 
of Alberta, and the 
population is about 
83,000,000, over nine 
times that of Canada. 

The people of Japan 
are largely Mongo- 
lians. They are a very 
artistic people, who 
take delight in produc- 
ing what is beautiful. 
They love their land 
and use their skill 
as gardeners to make 
it still more beautiful. 
They are exceedingly 
industrious and_ skil- 
ful excelling especially in work requiring 
delicacy of touch and handling. 

Though they retain many of their pic- 
turesque customs, the Japanese are the most 


intelligent and enterprising of the eastern 









A Machine for pounding Rice 
peoples. The young men are sent to Europe 
or to America to be educated and to bring 
back with them a knowledge of civilization 
other than their own. Japan now has rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, factories, 
schools, and universities. 





Sorting Tea for Export, Japan 
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The surface of all the islands is very moun- 
tainous. There are few navigable rivers, and 
the rugged nature of the country makes the 
construction of railways both difficult and 
costly. Many of the towns and villages in 
the interior can be reached from the coast 
only by vehicles drawn by men. The moun- 
tains are volcanic in 
their origin, and many 
of them are still active. 
Earthquakes are so 
frequent that the Jap- 
anese are compelled to 
build their houses of 
very flimsy construc- 
tion in order to pro- 
tect themselves against 
shock. Between the 
mountain ranges there 
are many fertile low- 
lands. On these and 
on the sides of the 
mountains agriculture 
is carried on. Only 
about one-sixth of the 
surface of the country can be used for farming. 

The climate of Japan varies from tropical 
heat in the south to extreme cold in the north. 
In general, however, all over the islands the 
climate is mild. The warm Japanese Cur- 
rent modifies the temperature, and owing to 
the surrounding ocean, weather changes are 
neither sudden nor extreme. The rainfall is 
heavy. In the northern islands snow lies 
on the ground until May. 

The population of Japan is very dense, so 
that every available bit of land is cultivated 
in order to provide food for the people. Few 
animals are kept, as these would consume too 
much food. In many places the mountain- 
slopes are terraced in order to make room for 
more crops. In the south the chief products 
are rice, tea, tobacco, flax, beans, and peas. 
Rice is the staple food of the people. In the 
north the cereals of the Temperate Zone 
are grown. Fruits grow plentifully, and the 
mulberry tree is widely cultivated. Japan 
produces much more silk than any other 
country in the world. 
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The natural resources of the islands are 
very great. ‘The forests supply many valu- 
able woods. Bamboo is used, when it is 
young, for food, and in a later stage for the 
manufacture of furniture and paper. The 
seas abound in fish, which 
are used as a steady diet by 
the Japanese. Over 3,000,000 
men are engaged in the 
fisheries. The chief minerals 
are coal and copper. There 
are many petroleum wells. 

In some industries Japan 
has adopted western methods 
of manufacture. Silk and 
cotton products are now made 
by the factory system. The 
making of paper, of machin- 
ery, and of tools are important 
industries. The Japanese 
continue, however, to produce 
articles peculiar to their own 
civilization, and their mat- 
tings and porcelain, their 
brass, straw, ivory, and 
lacquer-ware have never 
been equalled in any other part of the world. 

Tokyo, the capital, is a beautiful and pro- 

gressive city, with modern street railways, 
hotels, and stores. Both the Imperial Palace 
and the University of Japan are in Tokyo. 
Yokohama, the seaport of Tokyo, is a very 
busy commercial and shipping centre. It is 
a port of call for Pacific liners, including the 
passenger boats and freighters that run from 
Vancouver to Japan and China. Osaka, the 
largest city in the empire, has many cotton 
factories. It has, however, a very poor 
harbor, so that its trade is conducted largely 
through Kobe, a neighboring seaport. Other 
centres are Nagoya, a seaport and industrial 
city, and Kyoto, the ancient capital of Japan, 
which has large manufactures and is a rail- 
way centre, 

Chosen, formerly called Korea, is a moun- 
tainous land. In summer the rainfall is 
heavy. The winters are cold. The people 
resemble the Chinese in dress and customs. 
They are strong and fine-looking, but unpro- 

ressive. Agriculture is the chief industry, 





Ainus 


The people of this tribe are descendants of the 
original inhabitants of Japan. 
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the principal crops being wheat, barley, oats, 
and beans in the north, and rice, tobacco, and 
cotton in the warmer lands of the south. 
Chosen has valuable forests and large depos- 
its of coal, iron, and copper. Some stock is 
raised, and hides are among 
the exports of the country. 
The capital, Kezjo, formerly 
Seoul, lies in the interior. 
Fusan, on the south-east 
coast, is the principal seaport. 

Formosa is a very moun- 
tainous island about two-thirds 
the size of Nova Scotia. It is 
covered with dense forest, in 
which live many savage tribes. 
On the coastal lowlands rice 
and sugar-cane are raised, but 
the most important crop is 
tea. Practically all the 
world’s supply of camphor 
comes from the forests of 

_ Formosa. 

Helps.—Describe the Japanese 
islands. Compare the climate with 
that of the mainland. What is the 
importance of agriculture? Why is 

Japan rapidly changing from an agricultural to a manu- 
facturing nation? From where does J apan draw the raw 


materials required in her manufactures? Of what im- 
portance is Chosen to Japan? Isit necessary that J apan 





A Street in a Japanese City 


should increase her territory? Why is J apan interested 
in China? Why has Japan advanced more rapidly than 
China? Why is Japan recognized as a great world 
power? What are the chief exports? Why is Japan 
now building her houses and office buildings much like 
those in Canada and the United States? 


THE LESSER COUNTRIES 
THE SOVIET REPUBLICS 


Lying across the entire northern part of 
the continent from the Caspian Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean is an immense area, formerly 
known as Siberia and Turkestan. This 
section of Asia is divided into a large number 
of small states, republican in their form of 
government, and all belonging to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, which have 
their headquarters at Moscow in Europe. 
See page 164. The area of this territory is 
estimated at almost 5,000,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 17,000,000. 

The surface of the northern and eastern 
section, the former Siberia, is very much like 





Siberian Peasants 


The original peoples of Siberia are fast disappearing, their place being 
taken for the most part by Russians. 


that of Canada and has already been 
described. Lake Baikal, in the southern 
section, is nearly twice as large as Lake 
Superior. It has extensive herring and 
sturgeon fisheries. The climate is very 
similar to that of the tundra, forest, and 
prairie sections of our own Dominion. 

Very little of the land is under cultivation. 
The principal crops are wheat, oats, and 
rye. There are many districts entirely given 
up to the raising of cattle, horses, goats, and 
sheep. Butter and cheese are both exported 
in large quantities. 

The immense forest areas have at present 
very little commercial value, on account of 
the lack of railways. The forests, however, 
are the home of large numbers of fur-bearing 
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animals, whose skins are a source of wealth to 
the people. The mineral wealth of the 
country is also great, but again the lack of 
railways has hindered the development of the 
mines. The most important minerals are 
gold, silver, copper, iron, zinc, and graphite. 
The manufactures are few, the chief being 
flour-milling and the smelting of minerals. 
There are but few cities or towns of any 
ereat importance. The principal cities— 
Omsk, Tomsk, Irkutsk, and Vladiostok— 


are all on the Trans-Siberian Railway, which 


crosses the country from east to west. 
Omsk lies in the midst of a rich agricultural 
country, while Tomsk and Irkutsk are in 
the mining districts. Vladivostok is the 
eastern terminus of the Siberian Railway. It 
has an excellent harbor, which, however, is 
frozen for three months of the year. The 
city has many factories and machine shops. 

The south-western part of the country 
bordering on the Caspian Sea differs greatly 
both in surface and in people from the more 
northerly section. Two of the chief Re- 
publics are Khiva and Bokhara. 

Most of the inhabitants of this arid coun- 
try are nomads, pasturing flocks of sheep 
and goats on the steppes. In the river valleys, 
cotton, silk, tobacco, rice, sugar-cane, fruits, 
and millet are cultivated with the help of 
irrigation. Khiva and Bokhara are famous 
for their beautiful rugs, woven by hand from 
the wool and goat hair which are produced in 
the country. 

Tashkend, Samarkand, Bokhara, Khiva, 
and Merv are the principal places. Bokhara 
is a famous Mohammedan city. In it are 
hundreds of mosques and Mohammedan 
institutions of learning. 

Lying to the south of the Caucasus 
Mountains, between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, is a large district known as T'rans- 
caucasia. It is separated from the other 
Soviet Republics of Asia by Persia. 
It contains three states—Azerbaijan, Ar- 
menia, and Georgia. The area of the three 
republics is 75,000 square miles, with a 
population of about six millions. 

Running across the country from east to 
west are the lofty Caucasus Mountains. The 
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vegetation on the north side of the mountains 
is scanty, while cn the southern side there are 
magnificent forests and large stretches of 
fertile land, where grapes, figs, chestnuts, 
cotton, and corn are cultivated. The chief 
wealth of the country is drawn from its oil 
fields, which rank among the most produc- 
tive in the world. 

The centre of the oil industry is at Baku 
on the Caspian Sea. A railway connects 
Baku with Tiflis, the most important com- 
mercial city and the capital of the district, 
and thence with Batum on the Black Sea. 

The Turkish Republic.— 
The republic of Turkey in- 
cludes the whole peninsula 
of Asia Minorand the territory | 
bounded by Caucasia, Persia, |f 
Irak, and the Mediterranean |= 
and Aegan Seas. The Ottoman |e 
Turks, the descendants of 
Mongolian tribes who invaded 
Asia Minor in the thirteenth 
century, form the ruling class. | 5 
They are fanatical Moham- 
medans and have always been |g 
noted for their cruel persecu- 
tion of Christian races under 
their control. 

The surface is very rugged, 
but along the entire coast are 
low, narrow plains, some of 
extraordinary fertility. The 
interior is an elevated plateau, 
with mountains on the north and the south, 
and low, parallel ranges between. The coast 
on the Black and Aegean Seas is. generally 
bold and precipitous, while along the Sea of 
Marmora it is flat and low. Along the 
Mediterranean there are many bays and 
inlets. The climate varies with the eleva- 
tion. In the interior the winters are cold. 
The regions along the sea-coast have long 
been celebrated for their warm and genial 
climate. 

The natural resources of Asiatic Turkey 
are great, but the indolent Turks have in the 
past neglected to take advantage of them and 
have even refused to allow them to be devel- 
oped. There are large timber areas among the 
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mountains. Many minerals, such as copper 
and manganese, are found. Petroleum and 
rock-salt are valuable products. In many 
sections the soil is very rich, so that tropical 
fruits, tobacco, cotton, olives, raisins, and 
figs are profitable crops. In some of the 
drier districts irrigation is necessary. Among 
the mountains and on the plateaus sheep and 
goats are raised, particularly the Angora goat, 
from whose wool a valuable cloth is made. 
Sponges are obtained from the Aegean Sea. 

Smyrna, on the Aegean Sea, and Trebizond, 
on the Black Sea, are the two most important 
ports of Asiatic Turkey. 
|| Angora is the capital. There 

| are few large towns in the 
interior. 
|  Syria.— Lying along’ the 
-| eastern end of the Mediter- 
“| ranean, between Asia Minor 
and Palestine, is Syria. The 
country formerly belonged to 
Turkey, but is now governed 
by France under mandate 
| from the League of Nations. 
S| It is a little larger than our 
4| Maritime Provinces, with a 
"| Population of 3,000,000. Most 
=| of the people are Arabs. 

Syria is a tableland, with 
parallel mountain ranges run- 
ning from north to south near 
the coast. East of the 
mountains the surface slopes 
towards the Syrian Desert. The rivers 
are small, and most of them are lost in 
the desert sands. The summers are long, 
hot, and dry, the winter being the rainy 
season. Irrigation is necessary over the 
greater part of the country. 

Along the coast and in the valleys are 
cultivated crops similar to those of Asiatic 
Turkey. Many of the Syrians are herdsmen, 
raising sheep and goats, and in the desert 
regions, camels. Sponges are an important 
article of export. Leather, woollen, and silk 
goods, and jewellery are made by skilled 
craftsmen. 

The principal seaport of Syria is Betrut, 
which is connected by rail with Damascus, 
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the chief city. Damascus is also the ter- 
minus of one of the great overland camel 
routes to Persia. 

Arabia.—Arabia, the country of the Arabs, 
is about one-quarter of the size of Canada. 
The population is small for the vast extent 








Passenger Transport by Camel 
The camel is used almost everywhere in the East as a beast of burden. 


of country, being only about seven millions. 
In addition to the large area under no organ- 
ized government, Arabia contains the three 
kingdoms of Hejaz, Nejd, and Oman. 
The surface is for the most part a high 
plateau, with mountains on the west and 
south-west. The interior is a sun-baked 
desert. Rain scarcely ever falls, except in 
the south-west in the fertile province of 
Yemen and in Oman. In those districts, 
coffee, tropical fruits, almonds, and vege- 
tables are cultivated. The upper hills pro- 
duce gum-arabic, aloes, and cassia. In the 
oases of the desert the date-palm flourishes, 
while the wandering Arabs have large herds 
of camels, sheep, goats, and donkeys, which 
they drive from one oasis to another in search 
of pasturage and water. The Arabian horse 
is celebrated for its beauty and its speed. 
There are but few places of any import- 
ance in Arabia. Mocha, formerly famous for 
its coffee, is in Yemen. MHejaz derives its 
chief importance from its possession of 
Mecca and Medina—the sacred cities of the 
Mohammedans. ‘The chief city of Oman is 
Muscat, a seaport on the Gulf of Oman. 
Persia.—Persia is almost twice as large as 
British Columbia, with a population about 


. of roses. 
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one-third larger than that of Canada. The 
Persians, who belong to the white race, are 
nearly all Mohammedans. 

The whole of Persia is an elevated table- 
land, with many mountain ranges. The 
climate is very dry, and only a few districts 
are suitable for agriculture. The most fer- 
tile belt is along the Caspian Sea, where 
cotton, tobacco, poppies, wheat, and barley 
are grown. The mulberry tree is cultivated, 
and also roses for the manufacture of attar 
In the oases the date-palm fur- 
nishes an abundance of dates. The raising 
of goats, sheep, horses, and camels is the 
principal occupation of the people. 

Manufacturing is carried on principally by 
hand, Persia being famous for its shawls, rugs, 
and tapestries, as well as for hand-carving 
both in wood and in brass. The pearl fisher- 
ies of the Persian Gulf are very valuable. 
There are immense oil fields in the south, large- 
ly under the control of British companies. 
Oil forms two-thirds of the exports of Persia. 





Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art, INGY 
Arab Scout with his Arabian Horse 





The principal city is Teheran, at the base 
of the Elburz Mountains. It is a typical 
eastern city, with small, brick houses and 
narrow, filthy streets. Tabriz is another 
important city, with many manufactures, 
particularly carpets and rugs. 

Afghanistan.— Afghanistan is about the 
same size as Alberta. The Afghans, about 
eight million in number, are all Mohamme- 
dans. They are avery brave but cruel race. 
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The north-western part of the country is 
within the Plateau of Iran, but most of the 
surface towers above this plateau in table- 
lands varying in height from four to seven 
thousand feet above sea-level. The Hindu 
Kush Mountains enter the country from the 
north-east. High mountains separate Afghan- 
istan from India, but communication is main- 
tained through the celebrated Khyber Pass. 

Although much of the surface is rugged, 
and other parts are sandy and arid, yet there 
are many fertile valleys and lowlands, where 
good crops are raised with the help of irriga- 
tion. The principal cereals are rice, millet, 
corn, wheat, and barley. Fruits, such as 
apples, pears, peaches, and cherries, 
grow well and form one of the prin- 
cipal articles of diet of the people. 
Shawls, carpets, and dried fruits 
are important articles of export. The 
principal cities are Kabul, the capital, 
Kandahar, Jelalabad, and Herat. 

Independent Indian States.— In 
the Himalaya Mountains are two 
small independent states, Nepal, and 
Bhutan. ‘These states, however, are 
bound by close ties to Great Britain. 
Nepal has an area a little greater than 
that of England and a population of 
about 5,500,000. The soil is very 
fertile. The valleys and_ terraced 
hillsides yield wheat, rice, tobacco, 
and spices. Many minerals are 
found, and the forests contain valuable 
timber. There are many tribes, but the most 
interesting are the Goorkhas, who have 
joined the Indian army in large numbers. 
Bhutan is smaller both in area and popula- 
tion than Nepal. The entire surface is moun- 
tainous, with high peaks and enormous gla- 
ciers. Theforest wealth of the country is great. 

Siam.—The kingdom of Siam, with an 
area somewhat less than that of Alberta, 
maintains a population slightly larger than 
that of Canada. Bangkok is the chief city 
and the capital of the country. 

Much of Siam is hilly land, covered with 
forest and jungle, but the plain of the 
Menam River, which runs through the coun- 
try from north to south, is of unsurpassed 
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fertility. The yearly inundations of the 
Menam and the vast number of irrigation 
canals add to the productiveness of the soil. 
The staple crop is rice, but tobacco, cotton, 
sugar-cane, spices, tea, and coffee are also 
grown. ‘The tropical fruits are abundant. 
Gold, zine, tin, rubies, and sapphires are the 
chief mineral products. Teakwood grows 
among the higher hills and is brought down 
the rivers to the coast. The wood of the teak 


is so heavy that elephants are generally 
employed in its handling. Rubber trees 
are now being planted in large numbers. 
French Indo-China.—The French colony 
of Indo-China is somewhat larger than Alber- 





A Tea Plantation 


South-eastern Asia is one of the great tea districts of the world. 


ta, and has a population of about 20,000,000. 
The people are nearly all Mongolians. Bud-- 
dhism is the prevailing religion. Hanoi, the 
capital, in the northern part of the country, 
and Saigon, in the south, are the chief cities. 

Both the surface and the products are very 
similar to those of Siam. There are moun- 
tains in the northern part, but the greater 
part of the country is a lowland, with 
swampy tracts along the coast. The major- 
ity of the people live on the lowlands or in 
the valleys and deltas of the Mekong and 
other rivers. Rice, millet, raw silk, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, spices, fruits, tea, and 
coffee are the principal products. Ironwood, 
teakwood, and bamboo are exported. The 
mines yield coal in large quantities. 


) 
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The Malay Archipelago—tLying to the 
south-east and east of the continent of Asia is 
a wide-spread group of islands, which are 
collectively known as the Malay Archipelago. 
Most of the islands are volcanic in origin. 
The climate is tropical, with an abundance 
of rain. The people are principally of the 





A Sugar-mill, Manila 


The sugar-cane is being crushed in the large tank at the right. 
4 Note the lever operated by bullock power. 


Malay stock, and many of the tribes are 
extremely primitive. The total population 
of the islands is estimated at over fifty 
millions. The five largest islands—Sumatra, 
Borneo, Java, Celebes, and the Moluccas— 
belong to the Netherlands. ! 

Sumatra is almost half as large as the 
province of Ontario. It contains many 
mountain ranges, with eight active volcanoes. 
There are many large and fertile plains. The 
principal products are rice, sugar, coffee, 
spices, coconuts, sago, corn, and tobacco. Gold 
and coal are mined, and there are several 
rich petroleum districts. 

Borneo has an area somewhat less than 
that of Alberta. It is mountainous in the 
interior, but there are many large coastal 
‘plains. The mountain forests produce san- 
dalwood, teak, rubber, and camphor, while in 
‘fhe plantations of the lowland are cultivated 
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cotton, sugar, tobacco, coffee, tropical fruits, 
and spices. Pepper is the most important 
product. The minerals include coal, copper, 
iron, tin, nickel, and diamonds.’ Java is 
almost twice as large as New Brunswick. 
The interior is mountainous, but along the 
coast the surface is low and very fertile. 
Sugar, coffee, indigo, tea, rubber, and tobac- 
co are the principal exports. 

Celebes is over three times as large as 
Nova Scotia. It is long and narrow, the 
surface mountainous, and the coast-line 
deeply penetrated by bays and inlets. The 
products are similar to those of the other 
islands. Cattle and horses are raised in 
great herds on the uplands. The Moluccas, 
sometimes called the Spice Islands, resemble 
Celebes in climate and in animal and vege- 
table life. They are particularly noted for 
their nutmegs, cloves, and other spices, but 
export also tortoise-shell, sago, coconuts, 
and plumes of the bird of paradise. 

The Philippines belong to the United 
States. They consist of the two large islands 
of Luzon and Mindanao, and over 3,000 small 
islands, of which many, however, are mere 
rocks. The surface of the larger islands is 
generally mountainous, but there are exten- 
sive lowlands with fertile soil, producing the 
usual East Indian crops, particularly hemp. 
Manala, on the island of Luzon, is the capital. 
It has an excellent harbor and a large trade, 
principally with the United States. 


Helps.—Locate on the map the lesser countries of 
Asia. Trace carefully the boundaries of each. Show 
how in each the climate influences the products. 
What are the chief exports of each country? From 
the standpoint of Canada, which are the most impor- 
tant? Name those that belong to European powers. 
What is the importance of each to the parent country? 
What is the value of the Philippines to the United 
States? What products do we get from the East 
Indies? 


THE CONTINENT OF AFRICA 
THE CONTINENT AS A WHOLE 


Map Questions.—What ocean separates Africa 
from South America? from Australia? What sea 
separates Africa from Europe? from Asia? Name the 


isthmus which joins Africa and Asia. What two 
groups of islands are near the coast of Africa, not far 
from the Strait of Gibraltar? What large gulf is on 
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the west coast of Africa? What is the southern tip of 
the continent called? Find a large island off the east 
coast of Africa. What separates it from the conti- 
nent? What large river flows into the Mediterranean 
Sea? What lake is its source? Name a large river 
flowing into the Gulf of Guinea. What river drains 
most of Central Africa into the Atlantic Ocean? What 
is the largest river of Africa flowing to the Indian Ocean? 
What desert is crossed by the Tropic of Cancer? 
What desert is crossed by the Tropic of Capricorn? 
What lake and river are crossed by the equator? 
Where are the Allas Mountains? the highland of 
Abyssinia? Where is the most of the lowland of 
Africa? In what zones is Africa? In what zone is by 
far the greater part of the continent? Which is 
warmer, Central Africa or South Africa? Why? 
Which part of Africa has the greatest rainfall? Why? 
Area and Population—From north to 
south Africa extends for 5,000 miles. Its 
extreme width is somewhat less, being ap- 
proximately 4,500 miles. Its area is about 
11,500,000 square miles—considerably larger 
than that of North America. Asia alone of 
all the continents is larger than Africa. 
Shape and Coast-Line.—Africa is really a 
vast peninsula, jutting out from the still 
vaster land mass of Eurasia. The Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which narrows at its Atlantic end 
to the Strait of Gibraltar, separates it from 
Europe. The Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden 
lie between Asia and Africa. Between the 
Red and the Mediterranean Seas is the low, 
sandy Isthmus of Suez, which links Africa to 
Asia. The Indian Ocean on the east separ- 
ates Africa from Australia, while the Atlantic 
washes the whole length of the western coast. 
Africa is naturally a peninsula, but man 
has made anisland of it. Ships from Europe 
can reach the Isthmus of Suez through the 
Mediterranean, and ships from Asia or 
Australia can reach it through the Red Sea. 
Only a narrow strip of sand prevented them 
from making the voyage between Europe and 
Asia by this route instead of the much longer 
way round the Cape of Good Hope. A 
Frenchman named De Lesseps undertook to 
cut a canal from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea. It took 25,000 men ten years to 
complete this great undertaking, but at last, 
in 1869, the canal was ready for traffic. 
The length of the Suez Canal, including the 
lakes, is eighty-six miles. It is controlled by 
Great Britain. 
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The coast-line of Africa is extremely 
regular. There are no long peninsulas jutt- 
ing into the sea or long inlets running into the 
land. On account of this regularity, there 
are few good harbors in Africa. This is a 
serious drawback to the development of trade 
with that continent. 

Surface.—Africa is one vast tableland, 
rimmed about with a narrow coastal plain. 
Everywhere, except towards the north, the 
central plateau slopes abruptly to the coastal 
plain. In the north, however, it passes 
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more gradually into low-lying plains as it 
approaches the Mediterranean. The table- 
land is highest along the eastern edge, 
especially in the Abyssinian Highland, in the 
north-east corner of the continent. At the 
equator, in the Central Highland, are found 
the very highest elevations of all. Here 
Mount Ruwenzori, Mount Kenya, and Mount 
Kilimanjaro rear their snow-capped heads 
high into the clouds. Far in the north-west 
corner of the continent is another range of 
snow-capped peaks. These are the Atlas 
Mountains, a wild range, the highest peaks of 
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which reach an altitude of more than two 
miles above the ocean level. North of the 
Gulf of Guinea is another outstanding high- 
land known as the Kong Plateau. ‘This 
plateau is, however, of considerably less 
average elevation that either the Atlas or the 
Abyssinian Highlands. 

The continent shows, too, very great 
difference of vegetation. The whole north- 
ern section, with a few exceptions, has 
scarcely any vegetation. The west coast, 
from the district drained by the Niger Raver 
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down past the mouth of the Congo River, is 
densely forested. The thick forest spreads 
inland to the east of the Gulf of Guinea and 
covers the whole basin of the Congo. A strip 
of the eastern coast of no great depth for 
some distance north and south of the equator 
is also covered with tropical forests. Be- 
tween the northern area of scant vegetation 
and the forest is a broad belt of grass-land, 
dotted with clumps of trees. This belt of 
more open country extends southward be- 
tween the Congo forests and those of the 
east coast. Towards the south, the forest 
gradually becomes less dense. ‘The whole of 
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the southern tip of the continent is a vast 
plateau of rolling and broken land, without 
many trees. There is also in the south-west 
considerable desert-land, almost entirely 
destitute of vegetation of every kind. 

Lakes and Rivers.—Lying in the depress- 
ions in the Central Highland are a series of 
great fresh-water lakes. One of these, Lake 
Tanganyika, is the longest lake on the globe. 
In the rainy seasons its overflow pours 
through a short channel into the Congo. 
Farther south lies Lake Nyasa, which has an 
outlet through the Shire River into the 
Zambest River, and thence to the Indian 
Ocean. irc hae north is Lake Victoria Ny- 
anza, which is, next to Lake Superior, the 
largest fresh-water lake in the world. Its 
overflow is the headwater of the mighty 
Nile. Far to the west, skirting the northern 
and eastern edges of the Kong Plateau, is 
another large river, the Niger. 

These four rivers, the Nile, the Congo, the 
Niger, and the Zambesi, are among the great 
rivers of the world. Yet none of them pro- 
vides a great highway into the heart of Africa 
as the St. Lawrence or the Mississippi 
does into the interior of North America. 
They are all interrupted by cataracts or falls 
where they pass over the edge of the central 
plateau. Yet their long stretches of navi- 
gable waters are a valuable means of trans- 
portation in a continent which is only slowly 
and with great difficulty developing a system 
of railways. 

The Nile is the longest river in Africa and 
the second longest river in the world, being 
second only to the Mississippi-Missouri. It 
drains a vast area of over a million square 
miles in North-east Africa. From its source 
in Lake Victoria Nyanza it flows almost 
directly north, being fed for the first 1,500 
miles by a number of large lakes in East 
Central Africa. During the last half of its 
course, however, it flows through desert 
regions, where it receives no tributaries. In 
spite of this fact, the heavy rainfalls of the 
tropical region ensure an abundant supply of 
water, so that even near its mouth at the 
Mediterranean Sea the volume of the Nile is 
always large. 
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Each year the torrential tropical rains 
cause the Nile to overflow its banks carrying 
with it soil washed from the fertile hills to 
the south. When the floods are over and the 
waters recede, a thin layer of mud is left to 
fertilize the fields of Egypt and the Northern 








Along the Banks of the Nile, Egypt 
Sudan. Much of the mud, of course, is 
carried right to the mouth of the river and 
deposited there. In this way, through many, 
many years, a plain of river-mud has been 
built up at the river-mouth. It is fan- 
shaped, being widest at the coast. 

The delta of the Nile is about one hundred 
miles long and extends along the coast for an 
equal distance. It is growing out into the 
Mediterranean about eight feet yearly. At 
high flood the Nile is navigable over the 
greater part of its course, but during the dry 
season when the water is low, the parts 
where cataracts occur, particularly between 
Assuan and Khartum in the north, are closed 
to navigation. During this season, which 
extends from March to August, the water in 
these parts is used to irrigate the delta by 
artificial means. From Khartum to Lake 
Albert, the Nile is the chief channel of trade 
and commerce as there are few railways in 
this region. 

The Congo, while not so long as the Nile, 
has a much greater volume of water and 
drains an area nearly half as large again as 
the Nile. It rises in the highlands between 
Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, flows north to 
the equator, and then bending north-west- 


ward it forms an almost perfect horse-shoe 
before emptying into the Gulf of Guinea. 
The region drained by the river is a low-lying 
basin, densely forested and bordered on the — 
north-east by lofty mountains which slope 
gradually in a series of steps to the sea. From 
its source in the highlands until it reaches the 
level of the Congo Basin the river is broken 
by many falls. These make it useless for 
navigation. From Stanley Falls to Stanley 
Pool, a distance of nearly 1,000 miles, how- 
ever, the Congo is a mighty river, in many 
places eight miles wide, and in this section 
affords uninterrupted navigation. Below 
Stanley Pool is another series of rapids, to 
overcome which a railway has been built 
extending to the port of Matadz on the 
estuary of the Congo, about one hundred 
miles from the sea. The Congo thus forms 
the chief means of communication in Central 
Africa. 

The Niger rises in the highlands of the 
Western Sudan, and after flowing north-east 
to the boundary of the Sahara Desert, it 
turns south-east and empties into the Gulf of 
Guinea. About 250 miles from its mouth it 
is joined by its chief tributary, the Benue. 
Above the junction of the two rivers, the 
country through which the Niger flows is 
mostly a fertile plateau, while below it is dense 




















An Arab Camp in the Desert 


tropical forest. The delta of the Niger is one 
of themost swampy regions of Africa, and its 
climate is therefore most unhealthy. The 
river is almost uninterrupted by rapids and is 
navigable by small steamers far into the 
interior. 
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The Zambesi, rising in the extreme east of 
Angola, flows through Rhodesia and Portu- 
guese Hast Africa into the Indian Ocean. In 
its western portion it forms the boundary line 
between Rhodesia and South-west Africa. 
Its upper course runs through a great stretch 
of grass-land and forest country. Soon after 
entering Rhodesia, the river plunges into a 
long, narrow chasm, 350 feet deep, over the 
magnificent Victoria Falls, the largest water- 
falls in the world. The delta of the Zambesi, 
like that of the Niger, is covered with dense 
tropical forest. The river is navigable for 
several hundred miles, and many steamers 
ply regularly on its waters. 

Climate.—More than half of Africa lies 
within the tropics. Even the northern edge 
and the southern tip of Africa do - 
not extend far beyond them. Africa | 
may properly be called the tropical 
continent, for no other continent 
contains so large an area lying 
within the Torrid Zone. Therefore, 
almost the whole continent is hot 
except those areas in which thealti- 
tude is sufficiently great to temper perez 
the tropical heat. The weather at Ee 
the extreme north or south is mild | 
even in winter, while in the central | 
region there is no winter at all. | 

North Africa.x—The north-west 
corner of Africa is far enough north | 
to come within the belt of the west E 
winds during the winter. The 
Atlas Mountains are high enough to cool 
the winds and cause a fairly heavy rainfall. 
Therefore, between the mountains and the 
sea, is a beautiful, though hilly country, 
which produces splendid crops of grain and 
fruit. 

The rest of North Africa, however, is 
almost a rainless land. Most of it lies in the 
belt of the north-east trades. These winds 
are dry, particularly when their course is over 
land. The trade-winds of North Africa 
come from over the great continent of Asia. 
The winds which come from the north are 
cool winds. As they move south, they 
become warmer, and so absorb instead of 
giving out moisture. Therefore, the occa- 
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sional winds which blow from the Mediter- 
ranean to Africa can bring little rain. 

The rainless belt of Africa extends right 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, and from 
the coast of the Mediterranean as far south 
as Lake Chad. Its total area is greater 
than that of the entire island of Austra- 
lia. This is the Sahara Desert, the greatest 
desert in the world. 

The surface of the desert varies a great 
deal. In some places the winds have swept 
the rock bare, in others there are beds of 
gravel, and here and there are vast 
stretches of sand. Some parts of the sandy 
desert are ridged with dunes, while others 
are broken with rough hills. The color of 


the rocks and soil also varies, from all shades 





A Caravan crossing the Sahara 
of yellow, to red, brown, and even black. 

Vegetation is, of course, very scanty, con- 
sisting mainly of thorny bushes which can 
stand the drought. Here and there, how- 
ever, there are little islands of green in the 
sea of burning soil. In many places water 
wells up to the surface from some under- 
ground lake or river, and forms a centre for a 
grove of date-palms. In these oases men live, 
growing fruit and grain and vegetables on the 
desert soil, which is very fertile when 
watered. The main products of the desert 
are salt, which is plentiful there, and dates. 
The salt is taken by caravan to Central 
Africa, where it is highly valued. The 
dates are sent to the northern coast. 
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The crossing of the Sahara, while rather 
difficult and dangerous, is not impossible, 
owing to the numerous oases at which 
travellers can find water. In fact, it has for 
ages been a highway of trade in Africa. 
Large caravans, sometimes _ 
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blue-eyed, and the Moors, a brown-skinned, 
dark-eyed people, who are the descendants of 
the Arabs who conquered North Africa many 
centuries ago. The Berbers are an agricul- 
tural people, who till the fertile coast-lands 

or the oases of the desert. 





consisting of a thousand | 
camels, carry goods between | 
the Mediterranean coast and 
the lands of Central Africa. 
Although well-equipped 
caravans can cross the Sahara 
safely, yet the great desert has 
proved to be a hindrance to 
the free movement of men 
and animals. For this reason, 
neither the people nor the 
animals of North Africa re- se 
semble those of the rest of = 











Some of them, driven by the 
Arab conquerors from their 
farms, were forced into the 
wilds of the Sahara. These 
Berbers have formed many 
robber bands, which prey 
upon caravans. Some of the 
Arabs, too, have taken to the 
desert. These are wandering 
tribes, who roam the sandy 
wastes with their fleet horses 
and swift camels. ‘They pas- 
ture flocks of goats wherever 








the continent. The chief ~ 
domestic animals, with the 

exception of the camel, are much the same 
as those of our own country. Donkeys 
and goats, however, are used much more 








Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
Natives of the Sudan 
Note the native pianos. 
generally on the farms there than in Canada. 
The men of North Africa are much like 
ourselves. The two chief races are the 
Berbers, many of whom are fair-haired and 
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they can find sufficient grass. 
They are known as Bedouins. 

The desert is broken by one great river, 
the Nile. Its valley is the only extensive 
fertile strip in the whole desert area. The 
largest tributary of the Nile is the Blue 
Nile, which flows down from the highlands 
of Abyssinia. During the summer, when 
the sun is directly over this part of Africa, 
Abyssinia has torrential tropical rains. Then 
the Blue Nile becomes a roaring flood of 
muddy water, filled with soil washed from the 
fertile hills of Abyssinia, so that it overflows 
its banks. 

The Sudan.—Towards the south, the Sa- 
hara passes into scrub-land, where a poor, 
thorny vegetation is fairly abundant, and 
this in turn becomes a grassy country 
dotted with clumps of trees. Towards the 
south-west, this soon changes into dense 
tropical forests as the north coast of the 
Gulf of Guinea is approached, and to the 
east of the gulf it gradually merges into the 
great forests of the Congo. This vast area of 
savanna-land is the Sudan, a name which 
means “black.” It extends from Cape 
Verde on the west to the base of the 
Abyssinian highlands on the east, and from 
the Sahara on the north to the forests of the 
Guinea coast and the Congo basin on the 
south. 
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In the Sudan, the natives are all Negroes, 
an entirely different race from the people of 
North Africa. The animals, too, are very 
different. The abundant grass provides 
plenty of food for great herds of antelope of 
many varieties, for buffaloes, giraffes, zebras, 
and elephants. There, too, the flesh-eating 
animals—lions, leopards, and hyenas— 
abound. The savannas of Africa are a 
sportsman’s paradise. 

Central Africa—Central Africa includes 
the whole basin of the Congo River, the 
Central Highland, and the narrow coastal 
plain east of the Central Highland. This 
region, for the most part, is one of dense 
forest, due to the heavy tropical rains. 
The rainfall, as may be ex- 
pected, is particularly heavy 
over the slopes of the Cen- 
tral Highland. The great 
lakes and rivers of this region 
bear witness to the heavy 
annual rainfall. : 

In the African jungle many | 
of the trees are enormous, | 
towering up to two or three | % 
hundred feet into the air. | 
Their branches intertwine, 
and their foliage is so thick © 
that little light or sunshine | 
penetrates the forests. Big, 
rope-like creepers stretching 
from tree to tree make it 
almost impassable. In the 
forests live many strange 
animals. Huge apes and monkeys, the 
largest of which are the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee, are found there in large num- 
bers. Herds of elephants roam through the 
forest. Lurking in its depths are great 
pythons, which sometimes grow to a 
length of twenty or thirty feet, with a 
circumference of thirty inches. Even more 
dangerous are some of the smaller snakes 
which infest the forest. Many of these 
are so venomous that their bite means 
certain death. Due to the heavy rainfall, 
numerous rivers run through the jungle, and 
in the swamp and marsh-land along their 
banks live many hippopotami and crocodiles. 
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The black-skinned Negroes are for the 
most part a tall and well-built race. They 
have flat noses, thick lips, and black, woolly 
hair. They live a lazy life, because in their 
land food is plentiful and can be had for the 
gathering, and in their hot climate very little 
clothing is required. Their houses are built 
in the more open parts of the forest and are 
constructed of wooden poles covered with 
straw or leaves. A common fire built in the 
centre of the village serves the cooking 
purposes of the whole community. A mud 
wall or a palisade of tree-trunks is built 
around the village to protect the inhabitants 
from wild animals or from attacks of their 
enemies in the neighboring village. Around 
, the village a clearing is made 
in which the Negroes grow 
their food. This consists 
chiefly of sweet potatoes, 
mealies, which are the cobs 
of Indian corn, and manioc, 
from which tapioca is made. 
The most useful plant of all 
} is the banana or plantain. 
) | The work of planting and har- 
vesting the crops is done by 
hand by the women, while the 
men employ themselves hunt- 
ing in the forest or fighting 
with hostile tribes. 

Many useful plants andtrees 
grow wild in Central Africa. 
The oil-palm is a tall, slender 
tree with long, graceful leaves 
springing from the top of the trunk. Each 
oil-palm bears a cluster of nuts, filled with 
oil, which is pressed out and used by the 
Negroes for cooking, for lighting, and for 
greasing their bodies. Another useful tree is 
the baobab. It bears a big gourd filled with 
seeds, which the natives pound into meal and 
useasfood. The empty gourds are used for 
holding water, salt, meal, and such things. 
Rubber vines, of which the sticky sap is the 
raw material from which African rubber is 
manufactured, are abundant, and the natives 
gather a great deal of rubber for export to 
Europe. Rubber, ivory, and palm-oil are the 
three chief products of the African forests. 
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South Africa—Towards the Tropic of 
Capricorn the savannas and forests gradually 
merge into more open land, much _ of 
which is too dry to support more than a few 
stunted trees or scraggy thorn bushes. The 
winds bring a fair amount of rain to the east 
coast, but the interior in most places is too 
dry for agriculture. Sufficient grass grows on 
most of the uplands, however, to permit 
grazing. This great tract of rather dry grass 
is called the veld. 

The natives of this region are lighter in 
color and more prepossessing than the 
Negroes of Central Africa. They are tall, 
well-built, and strong. They are called 
Kaffirs by the white inhabitants of the 
country. The Zulus are the most important 
Kaffir nation. Not long ago they were the 
most powerful people in 
South Africa, with a splen- 
did army of fierce and |, 
well-trained warriors. 
Their favorite weapon is 
the assegai, a broad- 
bladed spear, used for f 
either throwing or stab- 
bing. Britain had to fight 
the Zulus in order to se- |i 
cure the safety of her |i 
colonists in South Africa, 
and finally broke their 
military strength. b.. 

The chief wealth of the 
Kaffirs is in their herds, | 
which graze on the upland | 
pastures. They also raise © 
a great deal of maize, or 
Indian corn, as we callit. Many of the white 
colonists who have settled on the tablelands 
also rear cattle. There are many sheep-farms, 
so that South Africa vies with Australia as a 
producer of wool. Goats are raised in great 
numbers for their hair, and ostriches are rear- 
ed on farms for their beautiful plumes. South 
Africa produces the greater part of the world’s 
supply of gold and diamonds. 

The western part of the southern table- 
land is especially arid. The driest part of it 
is known as the Kalahari Desert. It is not 
so dry as the Sahara, however, and scattered 
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natives find sufficient pasturage for their 
animals in some parts of it. 

Transportation.—Not many years ago not 
a steam-boat or a railway train plied in the 
whole of Africa, except upon the lower 
reaches of the Nile. The enterprise of the 
white man, however, is changing this. 
Steam-boats now ply regularly upon the 
four great rivers of Africa and upon the 
great lakes of the Central Highland. The 
French are building a railway southward 
from Algeria into the Sahara—a railway 
which eventually will link French West 
Africa with the Mediterranean coast. The 
British, however, have been the great rail- 
way-builders in the Dark Continent. It is 
now possible to travel, with few interrup- 
tions, by rail and steam-boat from Cape 
Town in the south to Cairo 
at the north. Branch lines 
serve much of British 
South Africa. In East 
Africa also are two im- 
portant British railways, 
one running from Mom- 
basa to Port Florence on 
Lake Victoria, the other 
from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Ujzyjt on Lake Tangan- 
yika. These railways 
help greatly the coloniza- 
tion and trade of the 
_| territory that they serve. 
|  Helps.—Locate Africa on the 
| map. Compare it in area and 
_| population with the other con- 
tinents. Show its relations to 
the other continents. Trace its 
coast-line. Compare the east coast with the west coast. 
Are there many good harbors along the coasts? Trace 
the course of the Suez Canal. What is its importance 
to Great Britain? Into what physical divisions is 
Africa naturally divided? Compare these physical 
divisions as to (a) area, (b) climate, (c) people, (d) 
animals, (e) natural resources, (f) industries. Com- 
pare Central Africa with the basin of the Amazon. 
Locate the great drainage basins of Africa. Name the 
chief rivers in each. Name the larger lakes. Locate 
the forest region. Name some of the animals of the 
African forest. Compare with the animals of the 
South American forests. What are the chief natural 
resources of Africa? 
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THE COUNTRIES OF AFRICA 


A large part of Africa is either a part of the 
British Empire or is under the control or 
protection of Great Britain. The British 
countries are treated in a later section. See 
page 269. 

Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis.—These three 
countries are all French dependencies, with 
the exception of a small part of Morocco under 
Spanish control. All three are much alike 
in their general characteristics. Through 
them all run the Atlas Mountains, parallel to 
the coast in double and sometimes triple 
ranges. These ranges reach their greatest 


height in Morocco and gradually dwindle 
towards the east. 


Between the mountains 











Ploughing with Camels in Algeria 


and the sea is a coastal strip of great fertility, 
well watered in winter by the rain condensed 
by the mountains from the ocean winds. 

The people are mainly Berbers and Arabs 
with a considerable number of Jews and 
Negroes. ‘The three countries together are 
about twice as large as Alberta, with a 
population of about 13,000,000. 

Agriculture is the main industry. Tobacco 
and rice are grown upon the hot lowlands; 
and cereals, olives, grapes, figs, lemons, and 
oranges upon the cooler mountain-slopes. 
Cattle, sheep, and goats are raised in large 
numbers. South of the Atlas Mountains, 
where the desert begins, dates are the only 
important product. There is one unculti- 





vated crop—esparto grass—used for making 
paper. This grass grows over large tracts 
on the mountain plateaus, and great quanti- 
ties are exported. Cork is another im- 
portant natural product. 

The chief cities of Morocco are Casa- 
blanca, Rabat, the seat of the administration, 
Fez, noted for its leather, and Tangzer, from 
which much fruit is shipped to the northern 
parts of Europe. Algiers, the capital of 
Algeria, consists of two distinct towns. The 
older part is a picturesque Moorish town, but 
the newer portion is well built and modern. 
Tunis, which is a seaport, is the capital of 
the colony of that name. 

Libya.—Much of the area of the 
Italian colony of Libya is desert. 
The only fertile sections are a narrow 
strip along the coast and the scattered 
oases of the interior. For adminis- 
trative purposes the country is divid- 
ed into two districts—Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica. Tripoli, the capital 
of the former, is the terminus of 
several caravan routes across the 
Sahara. Bengazi is the capital of 
Cyrenaica. There is a considerable 
trade in dates, gold, ostrich feathers, 
and other products of the desert 
or the Sudan. Unfortunately, 
; the harbor of Tripoli is shallow 
and dangerous. ‘This is a serious hindrance 
to the development of trade with Europe. 

Egypt.—The kingdom of Egypt includes 
the large tract of country lying between 
Libya and the Red Sea. This region is part 
of the great desert of North Africa. It is 
practically rainless, is about one-half as large 
as New Brunswick, and yet it maintains a 
population of 14,000,000. Nearly all the 
people of Egypt live in the Nile valley—the 
greatest oasis in the world. 

Long before the Roman Empire, Egypt was 
a great and wealthy country. The rulers of 
Kgypt, called Pharoahs, built great cities, 
huge temples, and enormous pyramids of 
stone. The sites of ancient cities have been 
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excavated, and many interesting things have 
been found. Every museum contains old 


Egyptian pottery, jewellery, household uten- 
sils, and tools made thousands of years ago. 
Many tourists visit Egypt every year to 
of this ancient civilization. 


see the ruins 








Courtesy of G 
Camels and Pyramids 
The pyramids are the tombs of the Egyptian kings. 

While the British were in control of the 
country, a huge dam was built across the 
Nile at Assuan. This holds back a portion 
of the flood-water of the river, forming a 
long lake. From this enormous reservoir 
water can be released as needed. This 
ensures to the farmers a continuous supply of 
water for irrigation, instead of too great a 
supply when the Nile is high and too little 
when the Nile is low. Cotton, sugar-cane, 
dates, wheat, and maize are the chief crops, 
but rice and barley are also grown. 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is the largest 
city of Africa. It is famous for its many 
mosques, some of which are exceedingly 
beautiful. Cairo is a busy commercial city, 
as through it passes much of the trade 
of Egypt. Alexandria is the chief port, and 
steamers of many nations make it a port of 
call. Port Said, the third city of Egypt, 
owes its prosperity to the Suez Canal. 

Abyssinia.—Abyssinia is a mountainous 
country about as large as British Columbia, 
with a population of 10,000,000. It has a 
heavy summer rainfall, which causes the 
Nile flood. The mountain valleys are fores- 
ted with tropical trees, while the high plateaus 
are mostly savanna-lands. The people are 
of the same race as the Egyptians, but there 
is a considerable Negro population. The 
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religion of the country is a debased form of 
Christianity. The warlike character of the 
Abyssinians and the mountainous nature of 
their country have protected them from other 
peoples, and so they have been able to retain 
their complete independence. 

The country has an abundance of rich 
pasture so that the rearing of cattle is the 
chief occupation of the people. Hides are 
largely exported. Cotton, tobacco, and coffee 
are grown, but the wild coffee of the southern 
districts is of prime importance and forms the 
chief export. Beeswax is a leading product. 
Addis Ababa is the capital. 

Eritrea.—Eritrea, frequently known as 
Italian East Africa, stretches for 670 miies 
along the Red Sea coast from the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. The coast-line is fringed 
with coral reefs and islets. Massawa, the 
seaport, is noted for being one of the hottest 
places in the world. The whole protectorate 
is a hot, arid country of little value. The 
population is scanty, and the productions— 
chiefly hides, meat, salt, and pearls—are 
small. 

Somaliland.—Somaliland, which forms the 
north-east corner of the continent, is divided 
into three protectorates, belonging to France, 
Britain, and Italy. Like Eritrea, the whole 
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Assuan Dam, Egypt—Water escaping through Sluices 


country is hot and dry, with wide expanses 
of steppe-land in the interior. Somaliland 
is one of the least known parts of Africa. 
This is due to the unattractive nature of the 
country and the fierce and treacherous 
character of the natives, all fanatical 
Mohammedans. Except for its game, in- 
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cluding giraffes, zebras, antelopes, and 
gazelles, the land has little interest or value 
for the white man. 
Mozambique.—Mozambique, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Portuguese Hast Africa, 
has an area somewhat greater 
than that of Ontario and also 
a slightly larger population. 
The colony produces sugar, |. 
rubber, and coconuts, The | 
mountainous interior is rich 
in minerals, including gold, 
coal, and tin. It has a large 
trade with the Transvaal and 
with Rhodesia, which adjoin 
it on the west. The chief ports |} 
are Mozambique, Lourenco | 
Marques, and Beira. 
Angola.—Angola, also 
called Portuguese West Africa, 
is almost twice the size of Al- 
berta. It has a population 
of over 4,000,000 natives. In the north, the 
colony is densely forested. In general, the 
land near the coast is dry and poor, while 
farther inland are wide stretches of savanna- 
land. The chief products are 













Natives of Somaliland 
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rearing is the chief industry. In the south- 
east is a rich mineral district called the 
Katanga. It yields a great quantity of 
copper. Boma is the capital of the colony. 
French Equatorial Africa.—The large terri- 
tory between Nigeria, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and 
| the Belgian Congo ‘oka to 
| France and is known as 
French Equatorial Africa, or 
the French Congo. The whole 
| area is slightly greater than 
that of the Belgian Congo; 
the population is less than 
half as large. As yet there is 
but little trade, although the 
country produces ivory, palm- 
| oil, andrubber. Brazzaville is 
| the capital. 
‘| West Africa—The term 
West Africa is applied to the 
southern portion of the west- 
ward bulge of the continent north of the 
Gulf of Guinea. This vast territory, as the 
map shows, is divided among Britain, 
France, and Portugal. There is, in addition, 
the small and unimportant 





coffee, rubber, tobacco, and 
cereals. St. Paulo de Loanda, 
the capital, is one of the few | — 
good ports on the Atlantic 

coast. ae 

The Belgian Congo.—The 
vast territory of the Belgian 
Congo embraces almost the 
whole valley of the Congo 
River—an area of over 900,000 
square miles. The native 
population is estimated at | 
8,500,000. There are only | — 
some 12,000 Europeans in the 
whole country. 

The whole Congo basin is k 
densely forested, and the chief 
products are those of the 
forest—palm-oil, ivory, and rubber. There 
are also government plantations, which 
produce coffee, cacao, cotton, and rubber. 
On the eastern and southern frontiers, where 
savanna-lands replace the forests, cattle- 








On the Congo River 


This is a typical scene. 


Negro republic of Liberia. 
Back of all the colonies on 
the coast lies the Sahara 
Desert, which extends south- 
ward to about the latitude of 
Timbuktu. The coastal slopes 
for many miles inward are 
| densely forested. Between 
the desert and the forest are 
wide savannas. The chief 
products of West Africa are 
palm-oil, kola-nuts, cotton, 
rubber, gold, and timber. 
The Islands of Africa.—The 
French colony of Madagascar 
is one of the large islands of 
the world, measuring about 
1000 miles from end to end. 
The natives are engaged mainly in agri- 
culture, and in cattle-breeding. There are 
about 7,300,000 cattle on the island. 
Rice, sugar-cane, coffee, cacao, cotton, 
totaccet and rubber are all cultivated. 
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The forests of the island yield mahogany, 
ebony, and rosewood. Gold is extensively 
mined. Antananarivo, in the centre of the 
island, is the capital. The island of Reunion, 
about 400 miles east of Madagascar, also 
belongs to France. Sugar and rum are the 
chief products. 

Fernando Po is the largest island in the 
Gulf of Guinea. It is voleanic and covered 
with jungle forests. There are some planta- 
tions producing the usual West African crops. 
This island, along with the district of Rio 
Muni upon the coast, belongs to Spain. 

St. Thomas and Prince Islands, also in 
the Gulf of Guinea, are a Portuguese prov- 
ince. They are noted for their cacao 
plantations. The Azores, Madeira, and Cape 
Verde Islands also belong to Portugal. The 
Canary Islands, close to the coast of the 
barren Spanish colony of Rio de Oro, are 
owned by Spain. These four groups of 
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Lying in the Southern Pacific Ocean to the 
west of America are the large islands of 
Australia, New Zealand, New Guinea, and 
many thousands of smaller islands. All of 
these are either part of the British Empire or 
belong to France, the United States, Japan, 
or the Netherlands. The British Islands are 
taken up elsewhere. See page 291. 

New Guinea.—The island of New Guinea 
is exceeded in area only by Australia. The 
western half belongs to the Netherlands; the 
eastern half is either owned or administered 
by the Commonwealth of Australia. See 
page 303. 

A ridge of lofty volcanic mountains forms 
the backbone of the island. Some of the 
peaks are so high that they are clad in perpet- 
ual snow, although they are so close to the 
equator. The island has a heavy tropical 
rainfall, and the mountain-slopes are densely 
forested. Very little of the interior has as yet 
been explored. The vegetation and animals 
are very similar to those found in Northern 
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islands grow early fruits and vegetables for 
the European markets. 

Helps.—On your map locate the countries of Africa, 
noting particularly those that form part of the British 
Empire. Compare the British countries in area with 
the total area of the continent. Note their location 
in the continent. Describe the surface and climate of 
Northern Africa. What countries are located there? 
What are their natural resources? Describe the people. 
Are these countries progressive? Describe the surface 
of Egypt. What effect has the Nile on the prosperity 
of the country? How is agriculture carried on in 
Egypt? What was the result of the British occupation 
of Egypt? What is the importance of the Assuan 
dam? Describe the surface of Abyssinia. How has 
the country been able to maintain its independence? 

Of what use is Eritrea to Italy? What are the diffi- 
culties connected with settlement in Somaliland? 
What is the importance of Mozambique and Angola 
to Portugal? Describe the Belgian Congo. What are 
its chief natural resources? What are the natural 
resources of French Equatorial Africa and West 
Africa? What are the chief exports of Madagascar? 
Is it of great importance to France? Locate on the 
map the other African islands. For what is each 
important? To what country does each belong? 
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Australia. The Papuans, as the natives 
are called, are a branch of the Negro race. 

Cotton, rice, tobacco, timber, mother-of- 
pearl, and coconuts are the principal 
products of New Guinea, but the rubber tree 
and the coffee plant have been recently intro- 
duced. Cattle, horses, and goats are raised. 

The Smaller Islands.—The thousands of 
islands which dot the Southern Pacific are 
usually divided into two groups. Melanesia, 
which means the “islands of the blacks,” 
comprises all the western archipelagos, and 
Polynesia, meaning “‘many islands,” all the 
eastern groups. Melanesia is inhabited by 
black natives, resembling the Papuans; Poly- 
nesia, by peoples much lighter in color and 
of a better appearance than the Melanesians. 

The islands are either of volcanic or of 
coral formation. The coral islands produce 
mainly copra and pearls. Some of the 
volcanic islands are very fertile. On these 
sugar-cane is grown, as well as fruits and 
vegetables, such as_ bread-fruit, coconuts, 
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and yams, which form the staple food of the 
islanders. 

In Melanesia are included the Solomon 
Islands, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
and the Bismarck Archipelago. The Solo- 
mon Islands are British, while the New 
Hebrides are governed jointly by Great 
Britain and France. New Caledonia, a 
French possession, is one of the few places 
in the world where, outside of Ontario, nickel 
is found in any quantity. The Bismarck 
Archipelago is administered by Australia 
under mandate from the League of Nations. 
See page 304. 

In Polynesia are the F7jz Islands, the 
Samoan Islands, the Marquesas Islands, the 
Taumotu Archipelago, the Society Islands, 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, and many other 
groups, large and small. In reality, the Fiji 
Islands, which belong to Great Britain, are on 
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the boundary between Melanesia and Poly- 
nesia, the natives belonging partly to one 
race and partly to the other. The majority 
of the Samoan Islands are administered by 
New Zealand, but some belong to the United 
States. The Marquesas and Society Islands 
and the Taumotu Archipelago belong to 
France, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands to 
Great Britain. See page 312. The Hawai- 
ian Islands, already described, belong to the 
Polynesian group. See page 113. 

Helps.—On the map locate the chief islands of the 
South Seas. Trace the boundaries of Australia, the 
New Zealand islands, and New Guinea. How far is 
each of the islands from the Australian coast? 
How far are the Fiji Islands from Vancouver? What 
countries in South America are in the same latitude 
as Samoa? What is the nature of the smaller islands? 
Describe their surface. What are the chief products? 
To what country does each group of islands belong? 


Note particularly the islands that form part of the 
British Empire. 
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THE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH 
AND THE MOON 


The Rotation of the Earth—The sun 
seems to move through the sky during the 
day, appearing on the eastern horizon, 
rising higher in the sky until noon, and then 
gradually sinking until it disappears from 
view in the western sky. But, as a matter 
of fact, the sun does not move. It has 
already been said that the earth rotates 
about its axis, just as the school globe 
rotates about its central wire. When day 
breaks, the earth has turned far enough to 
bring the sun within sight. By noon the 
earth has turned so that the sun is overhead. 
At sunset the earth has turned so far that 
the sun can just be seen on the western 
horizon. During the night we are on the 
side of the earth which is turned away from 
the sun, and so its rays cannot reach us. 
The earth turns from west to east, and 
therefore the sun appears to move from east 
to west. The earth turns completely around 
once in every twenty-four hours. 

Day and Night.—Since the sun’s rays can 
light only one-half of the earth’s surface at a 


given moment, one-half of the world is 
shrouded in the darkness of night while the 
other is bathed in the light of day. When 
it is day-time with us, it is night-time on the 
other side of the world. When we see the 
sun just rising over our eastern horizon, the 
people who live just half-way around the 
world from us are seeing it sinking over their 
western horizon. The twilight of their 
evening and of our early dawn is the same, 
viewed in opposite directions from two 
points separated by half the distance around 
the world. 

Solar Time.—Let us now imagine that the 
earth has rotated to the position in which 
the sun’s rays light the half of the earth’s 
surface from 90° east longitude to 90° west 
longitude. At that moment the sun is 
directly over the prime meridian, so that it 
is noon at all places situated upon it, while on 
the opposite side of the earth, along the 
meridian, of 180°, it is midnight. Since the 
earth turns from west to east, all places 
lying east of Greenwich to the meridian of 
180° have already had their noon, and it is 
now some hour in the afternoon between 
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noon and midnight. For the same reason, 
all places west of Greenwich to the 180th 
meridian have not yet had their noon, and in 
them it is some hour in the morning between 
midnight and noon. 

The earth turns completely around once 
in every twenty-four hours. We may ex- 
press the same fact in another way by saying 
that it turns through 360° in twenty-four 
hours, or through 15° in one hour, or through 
1°in four minutes. Therefore, it is very easy 
to calculate the time at any given meridian 
as compared with the time at Greenwich. 
For instance, when it is noon at Greenwich, 
it is four minutes to twelve in the morning on 
the meridian of 1° west longitude, and one 
o'clock in the afternoon on the meridian of 
15° east longitude. 

Standard Time.—It would be extremely 
confusing if every place used its own local 
time. It is convenient for all places within a 
certain area to use the same time, even if it 
is not quite accurate for some localities 
within the area. So Canada, for instance, is 
divided into five regions, each about 15° 
wide. All places in each belt have the same 
time, based upon the meridian of 60°, 75°, 
90°, 105°, and 120° west longitude respec- 
tively. Consequently, 
across Canada does not need to alter his 
watch a varying number of minutes at each 
place on his journey, but sets it back or 
forward just one hour when he enters another 
time-belt. Going from east to west, these 
time-belts are called Atlantic, Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific time respec- 
tively. See map on page 64. The continent 
of Europe has three time-belts differing by one 
hour, and other continents also have similar 
recognized time regions. Such time is called 
standard time. 

The Revolution of the Earth about the 
Sun.—Besides the daily rotation of the earth 
about its axis, there is an even greater move- 
ment of our sphere. It is rushing con- 
tinually through space in a wide circle around 
the sun. It takes one whole year for the 
earth to make this long journey. The path 
which it follows is called its orbit. 


a traveller going: 
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We do not feel the movements of the 
earth, because there are no shocks in its 
progress; its daily rotation and yearly revolu- 
tion are never disturbed in the slightest degree. 

The Tilting of the Earth’s Axis.—When 
a top is spinning on the floor, it usually stands 
straight up and down; that is, its axis is at 
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right angles or perpendicular to the floor. 
Sometimes the top leans a little as its spins; 
its axis is inclined from the perpendicular. 

The earth may be compared to a huge 
top, spinning along on an invisible floor. 
The axis of the whirling earth is always 
inclined a little from the perpendicular, and 
the amount of inclination never varies. 
The way in which the axis is tilted may be 
realized by noting how the school globe is set 
in its frame. The axis of the globe is not at 
right angles to the surface of the table or of 
the floor on which it is standing. 

Although the tilting of the earth’s axis is 
always the same, the position of the earth 
in relation to the sun is always changing. 
Thus, at one time in the year the north pole 
is slanted towards the sun and the south 
pole away from it. As the earth rushes 
along in its orbit, this position is gradually 
reversed, until the south pole slants towards 
the sun and the north pole away from it. 

On June 21st the earth reaches the place 
in its orbit where the north pole is tilted 
most towards the sun and the south pole 
away from it. Then the north pole and a 
large area around it are in continual sun- 
light. The area in which there is continual 
sunlight during the whole of this day is 
bounded by the Arctic Circle. 
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The sun’s rays, of course, cannot strike 
vertically on this far northern region even on 
June 21st, since the north pole does not face 
the sun directly. Therefore, even at noon 





Position of the Earth in its Orbit each Month —Notice that the 


Axis always points in the same Direction 


on June 21st, an observer at the north pole 
would have to look southward to see the sun, 
although it is higher in his sky on that day 
than on any other. 

At noon on June 21st the 
sun is directly over the Tropic 
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Hemisphere and less than half of the South- 
ern Hemisphere are: in sunlight. There- 
fore, it is summer in the north while it is 
winter in the south. For the same reason, 
on that day, June 21st, all the 
northern parts of the world have 
their longest day and_ shortest 
night, while in the south the 
opposite is the case. 

As the earth sweeps along inits 
orbit, the tilting of the north pole 
towards the sun becomes less and 
less. The polar area which is con- 
tinually in sunlight decreases in 
proportion. The sun’s rays fall 
vertically a little farther south 
every day, as the movement of 
the earth in its orbit gradually 
brings the south pole closer to the 
sun. 

On September 21st the equator 
faces ‘the sun directly at noon. 
On that day the sunlight just 
reaches both poles, and, therefore, 
day and night are of equal length 
throughout the whole world. 

As the earth moves on, the 
south pole remains in the sunlight, 
while the north pole is tilted away 
from the sun and is in darkness. On 
December 21st the earth reaches the 
point in its orbit exactly opposite to 
its position on June 21st. 
Now the south pole is tilted 
towards the sun. The area 





of Cancer, which marks the 
northern limit of the vertical 
rays of thesun. The southern 
limit is marked by the Tropic 
of Capricorn. The name 
Tropic comes from a word 
meaning “‘to turn’ and is ap- 
plied to these lines because 
they mark the points at which S 
the vertical rays of the sun 
turn and begin to recede. 

It has already been said that the equator 
divides the globe into two equal parts. Since 
the vertical sun on June 21st is far north 
of the equator, more than half of the Northern 





The Sun’s Rays reaching 231° 
beyond the North Pole on June 2ist 





about it in which there is 
continual sunshine on that 
day is marked by the line 
called the Antarctic Circle. 
The vertical rays of the sun 
now fall considerably to 
the south of the equator, 
directly upon the Tropic of 
Capricorn. 

On March 21st the earth 
reaches the point in its orbit 
opposite to its position on September 21st. 
Then once more the sunlight reaches both 
poles, and the whole world has light and dark- 
ness for exactly twelve hours each. There 
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are two days, therefore, every year when 
day and night are equal in length. These 
two days are called the Hquinozxes, a word 
which means “equal nights’’, that is, nights 
equal to the days. 

During the year the vertical rays of the 
sun seem to pass from the Tropic of Cancer 
to the Tropic 
of Capricorn 






Oa eet 
we of fora" and back 
————— again. There- 
fore, every 





place lying 
between these 
two tropics 
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receives the 
rays of the 
¥ sun vertically 
& twice a year, 
S and at no 


time are the 
rays very far 
from vertical. 

No other region in the world ever has the 
sun directly overhead. The places which lie 
north and south 
of the tropics 
receive the sun’s 


The Sun’s Rays reaching both Poles 
at the Equinoxes 


rays slantingly. 
The slant of the 
rays increases 


with distance 
north or south of 
the tropics until 
the poles are 
reached. There- 
fore, speaking 
generally, the 
farther north or 
south a place is 
Situated, the 
Colder iss the 
climate. 

The Moon and 
its Phases.—The 
moon is much smaller than the earth. Its 
diameter is a little more than one-quarter 
of that of our planet, while its volume is 
only about one-fiftieth of that of the earth. 
It appears large in the heavens because it 





Diagram illustrating the Phases of the Moon 
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is comparatively close to the earth. The 
moon does not shine by its own light, 
but appears bright because it reflects the 
light of the sun. 

As the earth revolves around the sun, so 
the moon revolves around the earth. There 
is this important difference, however, that 
while it takes the earth a whole year to make 
its circuit about the sun, the moon com- 
pletes its revolution around the earth in only 
one month. 

As the earth rotates upon its axis, so also 
does the moon rotate upon its axis. While 
the earth makes one complete rotation 
every twenty-four hours, the moon requires 
a whole month to do this. Since the moon 
requires the same time to rotate on its 
axis,as it does to revolve around the earth, 
the same face of the moon is always turned 
towards the earth. One-half of the moon’s 
surface has never been seen from the earth’s 
surface. 

The different appearances of the moon, 
as seen from the earth, are known as its 
phases. ‘There are four of these which we 
speak of as 
new moon, first 
quarter, full moon, 
last quarter. One- 
half of the moon 
is always illumi- 
nated by the sun, ° 
no matter what 
phases or appear- 
ance it may pre- 
sent to us. The 
phases are entire- 
ly due to the 
relative positions 
of the sun, the 
earth, and the 
moon. When the 
sun, the moon, 
and the earth are 
in a direct line, 
or nearly so, with the moon between the 
earth and the sun, the illuminated face of 
the moon is on the side opposite from US, 
and we can see only the dark outline of 
the moon. This is the new moon. As the 
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moon moves on its orbit we see the 
crescent-shaped rim of illuminated surface. 
As the moon continues to revolve about the 
earth, the illuminated crescent gradually 
increases in size until one-half of the illumi- 
nated surface can be seen from the earth. 
This is the first quarter. The relative 
positions of the three bodies are now sun, 
earth, moon, not in a straight line, but 
forming a right angle with the earth at the 
apex of the triangle. 

As the moon continues to revolve, the 
part of the illuminated surface seen by the 
people on the earth continues to increase in 
‘size until the whole of the illuminated half 
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The wheat-grower of Canada cuts his grain in July or 
August, but in Argentina the farmer reaps his crop in 
January; account for this. Why are there not 
distinct summer and winter seasons within the tropics? 
In our part of the world June 21st is the longest day of 
the year, December 21st the shortest, yet the hottest 
month is usually mid-July to mid-August and the 
coldest mid-January to mid-February. Why is this? 


THE ATMOSPHERE, WINDS, 
AND RAIN 


The Atmosphere.—The whole surface of 
the globe is surrounded by air. This cover- 
ing of air is called the atmosphere. ‘The 
atmosphere is not of very great depth, when 
compared to the size of the whole earth. It 
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pears gradually to decrease, and finally 
when the three again, form a right-angled 
triangle with the earth at the apex of the 
triangle, only half of the illuminated surface 
can be seen. The moon is now said to be 
in the last quarter. As the moon continues 
to move further, the illuminated surface, 
as seen by us, diminishes more and more 
until, when the moon has returned to its 
first position, all is again dark. 

Helps.—It is noon at Greenwich. What time is it 
at all places on the meridians of 45°, 60°, 90° east 
longitude? of 5°,30°, 105° west longitude? How many 
hours’ difference is there between Pacific time and Atlan- 
tic time? between Central time and Greenwich time? 


climbers and aviators have found that the 
air is so rare at a height of even three or 
four miles above sea-level that they have 
some difficulty in breathing. 

The temperature of the air is highest close 
to the surface of the earth. Aviators who 
fly at great heights must wear warm clothing 
to withstand the cold of the upper air-levels. 
Lofty mountains are capped with perpetual 
snow, even though situated, as many of 
them are, in the tropical regions of the earth. 

Winds.—The air is never still. There is a 
continuous interchange of the air close to the 
earth’s surface with the air at higher levels. 
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We cannot feel these vertical movements of 
the air, and, when they are occurring, we say 
that there is a calm. The air also moves 
horizontally over the surface of the earth. 
Then we can both feel it and see its effects 
upon the objects around us. These horizon- 
tal movements of the air are called winds. 

The winds are due to certain definite 
causes and follow, in the main, certain 
general courses. Some knowledge of the 
causes and effects of winds is essential for a 
clear understanding of the great variations 
in climate and vegetation which exist in the 
different parts of the world. 

There are two important things to re- 
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vertical rays of the sun shift their position. 
The heated air in it is continually rising, 
Since this vertical movement of the air can- 
not be felt, an area of calm results. This 
area is called the doldrums. It was much 
disliked by sailors before steamships made 
them independent of the wind. A ship 
caught in the doldrums might be held for 
weeks, while the sails flapped idly on the 
yards and the crew whistled for a breeze. 
The doldrums, therefore, form an area of 
low pressure, while the cooler air to the 
north and south forms two areas of com- 
paratively high pressure. Consequently, 
there is a constant flow of air from these 
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paratively light is called an area of low pres- 
sure. Anarea in which the air is compara- 
tively heavy is called an area of high pressure. 
The second essential point is that the air al- 
ways tends to move from an area of high 
pressure towards an area of low pressure. 

It has been pointed out that the Torrid 
Zone is the only region on which the sun’s 
rays ever strike vertically. The vertical 
rays of the sun pass across this zone twice a 
year. Therefore, there is a belt of light, 
heated air girdling the earth in the region of 
the equator. This belt will shift a little 
from north to south and back again as the 


of such great use to sailors in the days of sail- 
ing ships that they were called trade-winds. 
Since winds are named from the direction 
from which they come, these are called the 
south-east trades and the north-east trades 
respectively. ‘The former blows over a belt 
to the south of the equator about 2,000 
miles wide; the latter blows over a belt of 
equal width to the north of the equator. 
During our summer-time, the north-east 
trades are felt farther north than during the 
winter. ‘ 

As the trade-winds approach the doldrums, 
they become warmer, and the air forming 
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them tends to rise. Then, in the area 
bordering the central belt of calms, they die 
away in fitful breezes. 

The air which rises in the doldrums spreads 
out at a high level and flows north and south 
over the top of the trade-winds. At last it 
reaches the areas from which the trade- 

North Pole 





SouthPole 
The Wind Systems of the World 


winds begin to move towards the equator. 
There it sinks to the surface of the earth 
to take the place of the air flowing towards 
the equator. Since there is no wind where 
the movement of the air is vertical, there is a 
belt of calms marking the northern limit of 
the north-east trades and another at the 
southern limit of the south-east trades. 
These areas are called the horse latitudes. 
They lie a little to the north of the Tropic of 
Cancer and a little to the south of the Tropic 
of Capricorn. 

In addition to the doldrums, there are two 
other great areas of comparatively low pres- 
sure. One is north of the horse latitudes in 
the Northern Hemisphere, the other south of 
the horse latitudes in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Consequently there is a fairly 
steady flow of air from the horse latitudes 
towards the poles as well as towards the 
equator. In the Northern Hemisphere the 
flow comes from the south-west; in the 
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Southern Hemisphere, from the north-west. 
The winds which result are commonly known 
as the prevailing westerlies. Nearly all of the 
temperate zones lie in the path of the 
prevailing westerly winds. They are more 
variable than the trade-winds, particularly 
in the Northern Hemisphere, where there is a 
great deal of land. As Canada lies in the 
region of the prevailing westerlies, the 
higher clouds can usually be seen moving 
from the west towards the east. 

Land heats more quickly than water and 
to a far higher temperature when ex- 
posed to an equal amount of sunshine. 
Land also cools more quickly than water. 
For this reason, the winds are much more 
steady on the ocean than on the land. The 
air lying over the land tends to become an 
area of comparatively low pressure during 
the summer-time, and an area of high pres- 
sure during the winter. Consequently, in 
the higher latitudes, where the difference in 
temperature between bodies of land and 
water is most marked, the wind blows from 
the ocean towards the land during the sum- 
mer and from the land towards the ocean 
during the winter. This is true to a certain 
degree of all the continents. 

The Monsoons.—The finest examples of 
such winds are the monsoons, which blow 
over part of Asia. In the summer-time, the 
vast central plateau of Asia becomes ex- 
cessively hot, and the air above it forms a 
great area of low pressure. Consequently, 
from May to September, the wind blows 
steadily towards the continent from the 
Indian Ocean on the south and from the Paci- 
fic Ocean on the east. The winter monsoons 
blow just as steadily from the continent to- 
wards the oceans from November to February. 

The Chinooks.—One of the most peculiar 
of local winds is the warm, dry Chinook 
which blows at intervals over the prairies 
east of the Rocky Mountains. This wind 
blows from mountains and plateaus covered 
with ice and snow, and yet it reaches the 
prairies as a warm, dry wind. The warmth 
of the sun has no relation to this wind, as it 
arrives as frequently in the dead of night as 
in the day-time. 
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The winds coming from the Pacific are 
forced up the steep western slopes of the 
Rockies, and there the moisture which they 
carry is condensed and falls as rain. These 
winds, therefore, are dry but cold as they 
begin their descent down the eastern slopes of 
the Rockies. But the temperature of the air 
rises as the wind descends. It is estimated 
that the rise in temperature is half a degree 
for every 300 feet of descent. 
Consequently, the wind reaches 
the prairies, 5,000 to 8,000 feet 
below the summit of the Rockies, 
as a warm, dry wind. The in- 
crease in warmth is due largely 
to the increase in pressure from 
the upper volume of air as the 
wind descends. 

Rain.— Have you ever watched 
the kettle boiling on the kitchen 
stove on a winter’s day? A 
stream of steam comes from the 
spout and vanishes into the air. 
At the same time the water in 
the kettle grows less, and, in 
time, the kettle will boil dry, and 
no water will be left. The water has 
passed into the warm air of the kitchen as 
water-vapor. 

At the same time the cold window- 
pane clouds over with moisture, which 
becomes so thick at last that little streams of 
water trickle down to the sill. Yet, before the 
kettle began to boil, the glass of the window 
was perfectly dry. The water from the 
kettle has passed as invisible vapor through 
the warm air of the kitchen and has re- 
appeared as visible liquid upon the cold 
window-pane. 

From this we may learn two important 
facts. Warm air takes up, or absorbs, 
water in the form of vapor. The water- 
vapor turns again into liquid, or condenses, 
when the air is cooled, just as it does when 
the warm air of the kitchen is cooled by 
contact with the cold window-pane. 

In applying this knowledge, it is necessary 
to keep in mind these two important facts. 
The warmer the air, the more water-vapor it 
can hold. When the air is. cooled, this 
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moisture condenses and appears as rain, or 
snow, or dew, or fog. 

In the tropics, where the heat is greatest, 
the rainfall is very heavy. The heated air 
absorbs a great deal of moisture. As this 
moisture-laden air rises, it becomes cooled. 
Then the water-vapor condenses and falls in 
heavy showers upon the earth. In the belt 
of greatest heat which shifts north and south 





Desert Vegetation 


of the equator with the vertical rays of the 
sun, showers of rain are of daily occurrence. 

The trade-winds blow towards the equator. 
They grow warmer as they approach it, and 
so they absorb moisture during the whole of 
their journey. This is not condensed until 
the air rises and is cooled above the central 
hot belt. Consequently, the trades are dry 
winds, and bring no rain to the lands over 
which they blow, unless mountains be in 
their path. Then the wind is forced into 
higher levels, becomes cooler, and gives a 
copious rainfall to the land lying upon the 
windward side of the mountains. 

When the trades have come a long dis- 
tance over land, they become so dry that, 
instead of bringing moisture, they rob the land 
of the little that it possesses. The parched 
ground is bare except for scattered plants of 
the few varieties which can live with very 
little moisture. The greatest deserts in the 
world are the Arabian Desert in Asia and the 
Sahara Desert in Northern Africa. These 
lie in the path of the north-east trades. 
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Winds which blow over oceans towards 
land reach it well laden with moisture. If 
these winds are cooled, heavy rains result. 

The monsoons of Asia, too, bring with 
them the priceless gift of rain. Before the 
summer monsoons begin to blow, the fields 
of India and China are parched and dry. 
Then comes the wind from the great oceans. 
The rain falls heavily over the land and 
waters the crops which nourish hundreds of 
millions of people. If the monsoons do not 
blow, the crops fail, and famine takes its toll 
of the crowded population. 

Helps.—Why are both mountains and shores favor- 
ite summering places? It is frequently observed on the 
shores of the Great Lakes that during the day the wind 
blows gently from the water to the land. At sunset and 
for a time following there is a calm, or only fitful 
breezes. A little later a breeze springs up blowing 
from the land to the water. Account for this. A pan 
of water left exposed to the air on a warm day is soon 
empty. Where does the water go? Does it vanish so 
quickly in the cool days of late autumn? Why? The 
great deserts of the world lie in the trade-wind belts. 


Prove this statement by reference to Asia, Africa, 
Australia, South America, and North America. — 


CLIMATE 


Weather and Climate-—By weather we 
mean the condition of the atmosphere at a 
particular time. So we say, “It is fine 
weather to-day’’, or ‘‘We had warm weather 
last week’’, or ‘“‘We have had much bad 
weather this year.’ The atmosphere may 
be hot or cold, still or moving, cloudy or 
clear, wet or dry. So we may speak of the 
weather as being warm or cool, calm or 
windy, cloudy or clear, rainy or dry. We 
may also describe it by the effects upon us, 
and so we speak of it as being invigorating 
or enervating, agreeable or unpleasant, 
healthful or unhealthful. 

By the climate of a place we mean the 
usual or average state of its atmosphere, 
without limiting our description to any 
definite period of time. The same terms 
are used when we speak of climate that are 
employed with reference to the weather. 
When we say that Florida has a warm 
climate, we mean that the weather is usually 
warm there. It does not mean that there is 
never cool or even cold weather in 
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Florida. There is some cool weather, but 
it is unusual. 

Although there are infinite variations of 
climate in different places on the earth’s 
surface, there are three main types of 
climate which are distinguished by certain 
outstanding characteristics. 

Oceanic Climate.—Large bodies of water 
affect climate to a great extent. If the 
prevailing winds blow from the water to the 
land, the climate of the latter is warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer than it other- 
wise would be. Rainfall in such places is 
usually abundant, especially if there are 
mountains up which the winds are forced. 
Such a climate is called an oceanic climate. 
Nearly all islands and the west coasts of the 
continents lying in the course of the pre- 
vailing westerlies enjoy an oceanic climate. 

Continental Climate.—The moderating in- 
fluence of the sea does not extend far into 
the interiors of the continents, especially if 
high mountain ranges parallel the west 
coast of the continent, as in North America. 
Consequently there is a great difference 
between summer and winter temperatures 
in such regions within the Temperate Zone, 
and the rainfall is less than in regions with an 
oceanic climate. Such a climate is called a 
continental climate. 

Mediterranean Climate.—Certain coastal 
regions are in the trade-wind belt during the 
winter season, but during the summer are 
in the area of the horse latitudes. In these 
regions the rainfall comes mainly in winter. 
The summer is hot and dry. Such regions 
are said to have a Mediterranean climate, so 
called because the largest area in the world 
affected in this way is the coastal region of 
the Mediterranean Sea. Much of California 
has a Mediterranean climate. , 

Helps.—Why are the capitals of Ecuador, Colombia, 
and Venezuela all built high among the mountains? 
The climate conditions are very similar in Northern 
Chile, in South-West Africa, and in West Australia. 
Account for the similarity. The coldest place in any of 
the continents is found in the interior of Siberia. Why 
is it colder there than in any place in North America? It 
is colder 200 miles south of the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean than on the coast itself. Account for this. 


The coast of Alaska, in the same latitude as that of 
Southern Greenland, has a much milder climate. Why? 
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THE OCEAN 


Ocean Currents.—We can see the move- 
ments of the water upon the surface of the 
ocean. Beneath the surface, too, there is 
constant movement, although we cannot see 
it. The water of the ocean is never still. 

Water, like air, becomes lighter when 
warmed and heavier when cooled. When- 
ever a body of water is heated in one place 
and cooled in another, differences of density 
are produced which cause a movement of 
the water. The heated water tends to move 
along the surface towards the cooled area, 
while the cooled water flows in the opposite 
direction below it. In the ocean, there is 
a slow but steady interchange of water 
between the hot equatorial belt and the cold 
polar seas. The dense water of the Ant- 
arctic and Arctic Oceans keeps settling 
down to the bottom. Then it flows off in 
the lower levels of the ocean towards the 
equator. ‘There it slowly rises again to the 
surface, becomes warm, and moves back 
towards the poles. 

This constant though almost imper- 
ceptible movement of the ocean water is of 
great importance. Because of it the tropical 
seas are cooler than they otherwise would be 
and the polar seas warmer. The winds 
which blow over them are similarly affected. 
This slow, steady circulation of the ocean 
water is one of the reasons why the ocean 
exerts a moderating influence both upon the 
extreme heat of the tropics and upon the 
severe cold of high latitudes. 

There are, however, even more important 
movements of the ocean water. In each of 
the three great oceans are two immense 
systems of surface currents. These currents 
are of practical importance, partly because 
they have a certain influence upon sailing 
and steamship routes, but chiefly on account 
of their indirect influence upon climate. 
They determine, to a certain extent, the 
climate of the coasts along which they pass 
by raising or lowering the temperatures of the 
winds which blow over them towards the land. 

The trade-winds of the Atlantic, covering 
two belts parallel to the equator, drive 
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before them two westward currents, called 
the North and South Equatorial Currents. 
The South Equatorial Current strikes the 
wedge-like coast of Brazil and is split in two. 
One part turns south and flows down the 
east coast of South America until it reaches 
the latitude of the westerlies. These turn 
its course and drive it eastward to the 
African coast. There it turns and flows 
northward towards the equator until it 
rejoins the other part of the South Equatorial 
in the trade-wind belt. In this way is 
formed a great whirl or eddy of water, two 
to three thousand miles wide, in the South 
Atlantic. This is called the South Atlantic 
Eddy. It moves in the direction opposite to 
that of the hands of a clock, and so we say it 
flows counter-clockwise. 

The other part of the South Equatorial 
flows through the Caribbean Sea into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The North Equatorial also 
sends part of its flow into the Caribbean 
Sea, but most of it turns northward before 
reaching the West Indies. 

The level of the Gulf of Mexico is raised 
by the great influx of water poured into it 
from the south by the equatorial currents. 
The surplus water flows out through the 
Strait.of Florida and is known as the Gulf 
Stream, the most famous ocean current in 
the world. It forms a vast river of warm, 
blue water, sixty to eighty miles wide and 
several hundred feet deep. Its bright blue 
is so different from the dark green of the rest 
of the ocean that sailors can often actually 
see the edge of the stream as they enter it. 

The Gulf Stream turns sharply to the 
north just outside the Strait of Florida, and, 
reinforced by the other section of the North 
Equatorial Current, sweeps along parallel 
to the coast. It gradually becomes wider, 
shallower, and cooler. It disappears en- 
tirely as a distinct current, when it reaches 
the latitude of the prevailing westerlies. 

The westerlies keep driving the surface 
water of the North Atlantic across towards 
Kurope. This current is called the North 
Atlantic Drift. Off the coast of Spain part 
of the North Atlantic drift turns southward, 
and, under the name of the Canaries Cur- 
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rent, flows towards the equator until it 
rejoins the North Equatorial Current. The 
greater part of the North Atlantic Drift is 
swept north-eastward past the British Isles 
and along the coast of Norway and loses 
itself in the cold polar waters at the north. 
The North Equatorial Current, the Gulf 
Stream, the North Atlantic Drift, and the 
Canaries Current form another vast eddy 
in the North Atlantic. It moves in the 
same direction as the hands of a clock, and 
so we say it flows in a clockwise direction. 
The circulation of water in the Pacific 
Ocean is very similar to that of the Atlantic, 
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west monsoon is blowing, the eddy moves in 
a clockwise direction. In the winter the 
north-east monsoon reverses the direction, 
of the eddy, which then moves in a counter- 
clockwise direction. 

The water in the centre of these great 
eddies is comparatively quiet. In the centre 
of the North Atlantic eddy is a great expanse 
of calm water, thick with floating sea-weed. 
This is called the Sargasso Sea, which means 
the Sea-weed Sea. There are similar Sargasso 
seas in the centres of all such eddies. The one 
in the North Atlantic is the best known. 

Besides the currents which form the 
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Map of the World Showing the Ocean Currents 


although, of course, on a much larger scale. 
There is a clockwise eddy in the North 
Pacific, and a counter-clockwise eddy in the 
South Pacific. A warm current, called by 
the Japanese the Kuro Sivo, or Black 
Stream, flows northward along the east 
coast of Asia. It corresponds pretty closely 
to the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic. 

The part of the Indian Ocean lying south 
of the equator contains an eddy similar to 
those of the South Atlantic and the South 
Pacific. North of the equator, the circula- 
tion of the Indian Ocean is determined by the 
monsoons. In the summer, when the south- 


eddies, there are several important cold 
currents flowing from the polar seas towards 
the equator. The Labrador Current flows 
through Baffin Bay into the Atlantic and 
creeps down the coast of North America. 
It meets the Gulf Stream near Newfoundland. 
The meeting of the warm and cold waters of 
the two currents causes the fogs which are so 
frequent in that region. As it sweeps down 
from the Arctic region it carries with it the 
gigantic icebergs which render navigation 
through the fog difficult and dangerous. A 
very similar cold current sweeps down the 
east coast of Asia. 
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There are three cold currents flowing 
northward from the Antarctic Ocean. One 
passes along the west coast of South America, 
another flows past the west coast of Africa, 
and the third parallels the west coast of 
Australia. These currents, however, are not 
nearly so cold as the currents from the Arctic. 

Can you now summarize the effects of the 
currents upon the continents which they 
pass? How will the climate of the west 
coasts of South America, Africa, and 
Australia be affected by the cold currents 
from the Antarctic? How will the climate 
of the east coasts of these continents be 
influenced by the warm currents flowing 
southward from the equator? The currents 
affect climate by warming or cooling the 
winds which blow over them towards the land. 

In the Southern Hemisphere, within the 
Temperate Zone, the east coasts of the con- 
tinents are somewhat warmer than the west 
coasts in the same latitude. In the Northern 
Hemisphere, the opposite is the case. The 
east coast of Asia is colder than the west coast 
of Europe to which the North Atlantic Drift 
brings the warm water of the Gulf Stream. In 
North America the west coast has a more 
moderate climate than the east, as the 
prevailing westerlies are warmed during their 
passage over the North Pacifie Drift. 

Tides.—The water-line along the shores 
of our lakes does not change very much. 
Although there is a slight shifting of the 
water-level from season to season or from 
year to year, it is usually so little that we 
do not notice it. 

Along the sea-coast, however, the water- 
line is constantly and perceptibly changing. 
Twice daily the water reaches high-water 
mark, and twice slowly recedes to low-water 
mark. If the shore slopes down gently, 
the receding water leaves a wide strip of the 
bottom exposed, so that one may walk far 
out over the ground that was covered with 
water only a few hours before. At every 
place on the sea-coast high and low water suc- 
ceed each other at intervals of about six and 
one-quarter hours. 

This rise and fall of the water we call the 
tide. When it is rising it is called flood-tide; 
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when falling, ebb-tide. The times of high 
tide follow each other quite regularly at an 
interval of about twelve and one-half hours. 
The high-water mark and the low-water 
mark vary, however, from day to day. The 
range between the two is greatest twice a 
month, once, about the time of the full moon 
and again, at the time of the new moon. It 
is least once a fortnight also, when the moon 
is in its first and third quarters. In the 
open oceans, the tidal range is not more than 
two to five feet. When, however, the tides 
dash against land or enter deep gulfs or 
river-mouths, the accumulating tidal waters 
sometimes reach a great height. The average 
height of the tide along the eastern coast of 
North America is from nine to twelve feet. 
It reaches its greatest height in the Bay of 
Fundy, Nova Scotia. See page 32. 

The cause of the tides is very difficult to 
explain. All that can be said is that the 
moon exerts a pulling force upon the earth. 
This force has no perceptible effect on the 
land, but it causes the water of the oceans 
to form a wave which sweeps over the sea. 
When the crest of the wave approaches 
shore, the tide rises, while it falls as the 
hollow of the wave reaches land. 

Tides are important commercially for 
two reasons. First, because by sweeping 
up and down the river-mouths, or estuaries, 
they keep sand-bars from forming and 
closing up good natural harbors. Secondly, 
they make it possible for large ships to 
enter during high tide many excellent 
harbors, which at low tide are useless for 
navigation. A thorough knowledge of the 
tides is necessary for every navigator. 

Helps.—What causes ocean currents? Why are 
they important? Trace on the map the course of the 
South Equatorial Current. What are the peculiar 
characteristics of the Gulf Stream? Describe the 
effects of the monsoons upon the currents in the 
Indian Ocean. What is the Sargasso Sea? What 
effect has the Labrador Current upon the east coast of 
Canada? What course might a vessel take in order 
to be carried from Europe to America and back again by 
ocean currents? How do currents affect climate? 
Why has the west coast of Canada a milder climate 
than the east coast? Define tide. How often does 
the tide rise and fall? What causes tides? What is 
the commercial importance of tides? 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
THE EMPIRE AS A WHOLE 


Extent and Population.—The British Em- 
pire includes all those parts of the world 
whose inhabitants owe allegiance to the 
British Crown. It comprises more than a 
quarter of the land area of the globe—about 
13,300,000 square miles of territory. Its 
population numbers 450,000,000—about a 
quarter of all the people in the world. 

Unlike most of the great empires of the 
past, the British Empire is made up of many 





soil, from the lowly moss and lichen of the 
tundra to the stately teak of Burma. Every 
kind of useful animal is found somewhere 
within its borders, from the dog of the 
Eskimos to the camel of the Arabs. Under 
the Union Jack live representatives of all 
the races of the world, from the lowest and 
most degraded savage to the finest type of 
the highest civilization. 

The Centre of the Empire.—The centre of 
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ish lands are found in every continent. 
British islands dot every ocean. The Empire 
extends from farthest north to farthest south, 
from farthest east to farthest west, girdling 
the globe with lands over which floats the 
Union Jack, proud symbol of power, of 
justice, and of freedom. 

Within the Empire is found every kind of 
scenery, from the snow-capped summits of 
the Rockies and the Himalayas to the sun- 
scorched plains of Australia. There is every 
variety of climate, from the hot, humid air of 
the Guinea Coast to the clear atmosphere 
and biting cold of the polar islands. Every 
type of plant grows somewhere on British 


velop commerce and to advance civilization. 
No other has ever had so great an influence 
upon the history of the world. Much of 
Britain’s greatness is due to the character 
of her people, but much also is the result of 
the location of the islands. Before the dis- 
covery of America, Great Britain was on the 
sea-highway by which goods were exchanged 
between the countries of the north of Europe 
on the one hand and the countries of the 
Mediterranean basin and of the East on the 
other. After America had been discovered 
and settled by European peoples and after 
the countries of Eastern Asia had begun 
to trade with Europe, her position was ideal. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Instead of lying on the north-west edge of 
the known world, she was now in the centre 
of the Land Hemisphere and on the busiest 
sea-route on the globe. 

The people of the islands, who had for 
centuries been seafaring men, were ready 
to take full advantage of their opportunities. 
They set to work to build vessels in which 
to trade with distant peoples and to explore 
the unknown places of the earth. Britain 
became and still remains a great ship-owning 
nation. Not only do her ships carry British 
cargoes over the Seven Seas, but they are 
also the carriers of much of the over-seas 
trade of other nations. Her enviable position 
in this respect is due mainly, perhaps, to 
two causes: first, to the fact that, being an 
island, she is cut off from all other countries 
except by sea; and, secondly, to her location, 
facing most of the important countries of 
Europe and lying directly between them and 
the continent of North America. 

The British people have always been 
famous for their intelligence and energy, 
and for their ability and enterprise in 
developing manufactures and commerce. 
As a race they are inventive, and most of the 
machinery which modern factories, railways, 
and steamships require was first thought of 
and produced by them. They are also 
determined and _ persevering, opposition 
merely strengthening their courage and 
resolution. Further, they have been very 
successful in developing a form of government 
which has worked much better than that of 
most other countries. No wonder that, 
with such qualities and with the riches of 
coal and iron lying side by side within 
the islands, the British people developed 
into the first great manufacturing nation, 
and, before other nations had well begun, 
had grown rich and prosperous! Their 
wealth increased by leaps and bounds, and 
this wealth they used to enlarge their 
manufacturing plants and their merchant 
marine, and to assist in the development of 
newer countries in all parts of the world. 

Not only have the British people proved 
themselves skilful manufacturers and traders, 
but they have also been adventurers, pio- 
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neers, and colonists. Our great Empire has 
been built up by the zeal of the British 
people and bound fast to the Motherland 
by ties of loyalty and affection. The physi- 
cal strength, the spirit of adventure, and the 
dauntless courage, which have always dis- 
tinguished the British people, have been 
carried by them into the new lands that 
they have colonized and still characterize 
their descendants to-day. They early de 
veloped a genius for colonization and a 
power of adapting themselves to conditions 
in new lands, which has made them, perhaps, 
the greatest colonizing nation that the world 
has ever known. 

The Empire and the Sea.—The British 
Empire is a maritime empire. For the 
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Photo from Ewing Galloway, 


The River Front at Singapore 
Singapore is one of the great strategic ports of the Empire. 
See page 266. 

most part it was won by hardy British 
seamen, who pushed their way into the 
uttermost corners of the world and brought 
country after country under the beneficent 
sway of Great Britain. It was held, and 
still is held, largely by the power of the 
British navy, which has long controlled the 
sea-ways of the world. By far the greater 
part of its enormous commerce is carried 
in British merchant vessels, which link port 
with port and country with country, enabling | 
the wheat of Canada, the wool of Australia, 
the tea of Ceylon, and the apples of New 
Zealand to reach the markets of the Mother- 
land. Without the free use of the sea the 
Empire could not live, 
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So it is that, although railways and other 
land communications play a great part, they 
are secondary in importance to the sea 
communications of the Empire. ‘The mer- 
chant fleet of Britain herself is the largest 
and most efficient in the world, while those 
belonging to the great Dominions are far 
from small. These ships are the most 
important material bond uniting the far- 
flung domains of the King-Emperor. 

To enable both the navy and the merchant 
fleet to accomplish their tasks, Britain has 
established coaling-stations all over the 
world. As a vessel cannot steam much 
more than 3,000 miles without replenishing 
her bunkers, there must be coaling-stations 


A Ship passing through the Suez Canal 
The Suez Canal is controlled by Great Britain. See page 191. 
at intervals of 3,000 miles or so along the 
great ocean trade-routes. ‘The Empire 
possesses the most complete system of such 
stations in the world. A British ship is 
sure of finding a supply of coal at almost any 
of the principal ports of the British Isles, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, British 
Africa, or India. In addition, there are 
facilities for coaling vessels at St. Helena, 
Ascension, and the Falkland Islands in the 
South Atlantic; at Jamaica and Bermuda 
in the North Atlantic; at Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Port Said in the Mediterranean; at 
Aden on the Gulf of Aden; at Colombo in 
Ceylon; at Singapore and Labuan in the 
China Sea; at Hong Kong on the Chinese 
coast; at Chagos, Seychelles, and Mauritius 






in the Indian Ocean; and at Thursday 
Island and Suva in the South Pacific. 

Nor do these exhaust the list. Many coal- 
ing-stations are tiny and apparently insigni- 
ficant islands, but they play no small part 
in the life of the Empire. In recent years, 
oil has to a great extent replaced coal as fuel 
for ships, so that in most cases coaling- 
stations are oil-stations as well. The most 
important coaling-stations are fortified and 
garrisoned to protect them from attack. At 
many of them dockyards have been built, as 
at Bermuda and Hong Kong, so that ships 
may be repaired when necessary. 

The great trade-routes of the Empire are 
also protected at various strategical points. 
For example, on the way from Great Britain. 
to India, Gibraltar controls the entrance to 
the Mediterranean Sea, while Malta affords 
a safe harbor during the voyage to Port 
Said. The entrance to the Red Sea is 
secured by British control of the Suez Canal, 
and the outlet is protected by the strongly 
fortified peninsula of Aden. Further, during 
the voyage from India to Hong Kong, ships 
must pass through the Straits of Malacca, 
which is guarded at the entrance by Penang 
and at the outlet by Singapore. 

Cables and Telegraphs.—The countries 
of the Empire are kept in close communi- 
cation by submarine cables. There are, in 
the whole world, about 300,000 miles of 
submarine cables. Of these, almost one-half 
140,000 miles—are British property. By 
this immense and far-reaching cable system 
the governments of various parts of the 
Empire are in constant touch with one 
another; commercial transactions are greatly 
facilitated; and in time of war valuable 
information is quickly sent to its proper 
destination. The protection of the cable 
system is one of the duties of the navy. 

Nothing brings home the great extent of 
the Empire more forcibly than to trace the 
All-British Cable route around the world. 
Leaving the British Isles, it crosses the 
Atlantic, coming ashore at Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland. From there it is carried 
overland across Newfoundland, thence by 
sea again to Sydney, Cape Breton Island, 
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and from there to Halifax, which has direct 
communication with Vancouver. From 
Vancouver a cable runs by way of Fanning 
Island, Fiji, and Norfolk Island to Auckland 
in New Zealand and to Sydney in Australia. 
The latter city has telegraphic connection 
with the cities of Albany and Perth, from 
which a cable traverses the Indian Ocean 
by way of Cocos, Colombo, Madras, Bombay, 
and Aden. From Aden the route lies through 
the Red Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, by way of Suez, Port Said, 
Malta, Gibraltar, and London. 

Along the route of the cable are several 
loops or extensions. An important one from 
Cocos Island connects Mauritius, Durban, 
Cape Town, St. Helena, Ascension, and Sierra 
Leone. Another gives communication be- 
tween Halifax and Georgetown in British 
Guiana, passing en route through Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Barbados, and Trinidad. <A third 
from Madras links up Singapore and Hong 
Kong, with a branch to Port Darwin in 
Australia. 

Nearly all these places, and many others 
in addition, are provided with wireless 
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Photoieo 
Gibraltar from the South 

Gibraltar controls the western entrance to the Mediterranean. 

See page 247, 

‘stations, which supplement the cables and 
add to the speed and safety with which 
messages can be sent. Through them it is 
possible to keep in touch with practically 
every British ship upon the ocean, no matter 
how far from land. More and more stations 
are being erected, so that within a very 
short time every part of the Empire, no 
matter how small, will be in practically 
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pee communication with London by wire- 
ess. 

Trade-Routes.—The commerce of the 
Empire follows certain routes, all centering 
upon the British Isles. The following are the 
chief : 

1. From the British Isles across the 
Atlantic to Canada, thence across Canada 
and the Pacific Ocean to Hong Kong, or to 





Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The Central Harbor, Hong Kong 


Hong Kong is the headquarters of the British Asiatic Fleet. 
See page 267 


Australia, New Zealand, and the numerous 
British islands of the Pacific. In this 
route the two great Canadian transconti- 
nental railways—the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific—play a most impor- 
tant part. 

2. From the British Isles across the 
Atlantic and through the Panama Canal 
to British Columbia and to Australia and 
New Zealand. As the Panama Canal is 
owned by the United States, it is possible 
that this route might not always be available. 

3. From the British Isles to India, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand by way of Gibraltar, 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Suez Canal, the 
Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean. 

4. From the British Isles along the west 
coast of Africa to Cape Town, and thence 
across the Indian Ocean to India, and to 
Australia or New Zealand. 

5. From the British Isles to New Zealand, 
or the East by way of Cape Horn, at the 
extreme south of South America. 

In addition to the foregoing regular trade- 
routes, there is also direct communication 
between Great Britain and the various parts 
of the Empire not on the regular line of 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


world travel. For example, steamers ply 
regularly between Britain and_ British 
Guiana; Canada has an excellent steamship 
service with the West Indies; while vessels 
from Australia and New Zealand visit at 
intervals the islands of the South Seas. 

Government.—The countries of the 
Empire, aside from the Motherland, may be 
divided into five groups so far as government 
is concerned: 

1. The Dominions. 

2. The Indian Empire. 

3. The Crown Colonies. 

4. The Protectorates. 

5. Mandated Territory. 

The Dominion of 
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control over all matters relating to India, 
they do not attempt, unless under unusual 
circumstances, to interfere with the actions 
of the Indian Government. The King is 
represented by the Governor-General, or 
Viceroy, who is assisted by a Council of 
State and a Legislative Assembly, the 
latter almost wholly elective. 

The actual work of government in India 
is carried on by the Governor-General and 
an appointed Executive Council. The 
country is divided into fifteen provinces, with 
a Governor or an Administrator in each, as- 
sisted by a Legislature largely composed of 
native members. In fact, the form of gov- 





Canada, the Com- |* 
monwealth of Aus- 
tralia, the Dominion 
of New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, 
Newfoundland, and 
the Irish Free State 
are Self - governing 
Dominions under the 
Crown. Northern 
Ireland is also self- 
governing, but it dif- 
fers from its sister 
Dominions in that it 
sends representatives 
to the Imperial Par- 
lament at London. 
In the Dominions the 
government is model- 
led upon that of Great Britain, the King being 
represented by a Governor or a Governor- 
General. Each has a Parliament consisting 
of two Houses. Within its own sphere, the 
Parliament of each of the Dominions is 
supreme, without interference of any kind 
from the Imperial government. 

The Indian Empire stands in a somewhat 
peculiar relation to Great Britain. It is a 
part of the British Empire, and the King of 
Great Britain is also Emperor of India. In 
the Imperial Cabinet there is an official 
known as the Secretary of State for India, 
who is assisted by an Advisory Council. 
While the Secretary and his Council have 
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The Harbor of Calcutta 








ernment at present in force resembles in many 
ways that of Canada. The endeavor is to 
allow the natives of India the utmost free- 
dom possible, and to give them a large 
share in the conduct of government. The 
relations of the Indian government to the 
various native states differ widely. Except 
in matters pertaining to war and to a 
standing army, they are allowed largely to 
govern themselves, the British government 
being represented in each state by a Resi- 
dent. 

In general, Crown Colonies are those parts 
of the Empire in which, owing to an unsuit- 
able climate or to a large native population, 
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few Europeans make permanent homes. A 
few white men develop and control the 
resources of the country, enabling it to take 
its proper place in the international trade 
of the world. Some of the smaller Crown 
Colonies, however, are purely naval or 
military posts, important for the protection 
of the trade-routes of the Empire. 

In every Crown Colony is a Governor, 
representing the King. In some cases, as 
in Gibraltar and St. Helena, the Governor 
has absolute powers. In others, as in Ceylon 
and the Straits Settlements, he is assisted 
by a Council nominated by the Crown. 
In a third group, which includes most of 
the British West Indies and Malta, the laws 
are made by a Legislature wholly or partly 
elected by the people. In every case, except in 
the naval and military colonies, the tendency 
is to give the natives an ever-increasing share 
of power as they show increasing ability for 
self-government. Eventually, many of the 
Crown Colonies will become self-governing. 

In the Protectorates, such as Somaliland, 
Bechuanaland, and Nyasaland in Africa, the 
natives are ruled by their own chiefs under 
the supervision of British officials. Protecto- 
rates tend, as they develop, to become Crown 
Colonies, just as Crown Colonies, such as were 
formerly the states of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, become self-governing Dominions. 

At, the conclusion of the Great War 
certain territories captured from the enemy 
were assigned by the League of Nations to 
Great Britain, France, Japan, and others of 
the allied powers. In this way it has fallen 
to Great Britain to be responsible for the 
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government of large territories in Africa, as 
well as in Asia and in the South Seas. 
Tanganyika, Cameroon, and Togoland in 
Africa, and Palestine and Irak in Asia are in- 
cluded in these Mandated Territories, as they 
are called. For the most part these new por- 
tions of the Empire are governed as Crown 
Colonies. 

Further, under the League of Nations the 
Commonwealth of Australia has control of 
New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, and 
other islands in the South Pacific; the Dom- 
inion of New Zealand controls former 
German Samoa and other islands; the Union 
of South Africa has the mandate for the 
government of South-west Africa. In all cases 
of mandated territory the government must be 
carried on in strict accordance with certain re- 


gulations laid down by the League of Nations. 

Helps.—On the map of the World on page 218 
locate the various parts of the British Empire. Make 
a list of these under the continents to which they 
belong. In each continent compare their area with 
that of the continent as a whole. Compare their 
total area with that of the world as a whole. Where 
is the larger portion of the Empire located? Why? 
Is this the most important section? Give reasons. 
Where is the centre of the Empire? Account for the 
ereatness of the Empire. 

Show clearly the importance of sea-power to the 
Empire. How does Britain guard her lanes of com- 
merce and her outlying possessions? What is the 
importance of coaling-stations, naval stations, dry- 
docks, cables, and wireless telegraphs in the defence 
of the Empire and the protection of its commerce? 
Trace the great trade-routes of the Empire and show 
the importance of each. What are the main divisions 
of the Empire for purposes of government? Explain 
each. What benefits does Great Britain derive 
from the colonies? What benefits do the colonies 
derive from Great Britain? 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE 


The British Empire in Europe includes 
the British Isles, Gibraltar, at the entrance 
to the Mediterranean Sea, and Malta 
and the adjacent islands lying a little to 
the south-west of Italy in the Mediterranean. 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


Position and Extent.—The British Isles 
comprise the large group of islands lying 


to the west of the North Sea. They include 
the two large islands of Great Britain and 
Treland and about 5000 smaller islands close 
to their shores. Great Britain, the largest 
of the group, contains the countries of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. This island 
is 600 miles in length, and varies from thirty 
to 260 miles in breadth. Its total area is 
about one-fortieth of that of Canada. 
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Ireland, in which are two countries—the 
Irish Free State and Northern Ireland—has 
an area only a little greater than that of 
New Brunswick. The total area of the 
British Isles is considerably less than half 
that of Alberta, but their population is 
nearly eighty times as large. 

People.—The people of the British Isles 
are of very mixed blood, but the majority 
are of the Teutonic race. In the Irish 
Free State, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
in Wales, and in Cornwall, the population 
is largely Celtic. Erse, Gaelic, and Welsh, 
all Celtic tongues, are still spoken by many 
of the people 
living in these 
districts. The 
people of Eng- 
land are in the 
main Teu- 
tonic. So, too, 
are the Low- 
land Scots, 
who are for 
the most part 
descendants 
of Scandina- 
vian ances- 
tors. Many 
English and 
Scottish sett- 
lers emigrated 
from time to 
time to the 
northern part 
of Ireland, so 
that the people there are now largely Teu- 
tonic in blood, while in the south and west 
of the island they are still mainly Celtic. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Position and Extent.—England and Wales 
occupy the southern two-thirds of the island 
of Great Britain. On the north the Chenot 
Hills and the Tweed River separate England 
from Scotland. To the east the North Sea 
and to the south the Strazt of Dover and the 
English Channel lie between England and the 
Continent. On the west St. George’s Channel 
separates Wales from Ireland, and farther 





The Centre of the City of London 
The Bank of England is on the left and the Royal Exchange on the right. 
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to the north the Irish Sea lies between 
England ard Ireland. The area of England 
is about one-fifth that of Alberta, while the 
population is four times as great as that of 
the whole of Canada. 

Surface.—From the Cheviot Hills, which 
extend across the island from the Solway 
Firth to the mouth of the Tweed, a central 
chain of low mountains stretches south- 
ward through the centre of Northern Eng- 
land almost as far as Derby. These are the 
Pennine Mountains. The range is broken 
here and there by valleys and rivers by which 
communication is maintained between the 
east and the 
west. In the 
north these 
mountains, 
with the hills 
which bank 
them, cover 
the whole 
width of Eng- 
land, so that 
the four nor- 
thern counties 
are rough and 
hilly over 
practically 
their whole 
extent. 

On the 
north-west 
side of the 
Pennines is 
the Lake 
Country, remarkable for the beauty of its 
scenery. It is circular in shape, while 
radiating from its centre like spokes of a 
wheel are long, narrow valleys in which le 
the beautiful lakes which give to the district 
its name. The coal and iron deposits of the 
Pennine region have made it one of the 
busiest manufacturing and most densely 





-populated districts of the world. The pure 


air and fine scenery of the higher parts of the 
mountains make them a favorite resort for 
those in search of health. Further to the 
south,in Yorkshire, Lancashire,and Derbyshire, 
a plain lies on each side of the central hills. 
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In the south-west is another mountainous 
district, covering Wales, Devon, and Corn- 
wall. The Cambrians, as the Welsh moun- 
tains are called, are higher and more rugged 
than the Pennines. Even these, however, 
are not very lofty. Mount Snowdon, the 
highest peak in the Cambrians, is but 3.570 








ENGLAND 
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Area and Population of the British Isles 


A. The area of the countries included in the British Isles. 
B. The population of these countries. 
*Provisional figures based on the census of 1926. 


feet in height. The enormous masses of 
slate found in this region have given rise to 
the largest slate quarries in the world. The 
peninsula of Cornwall and Devon stretches 
out to the south-west. Its northern coast, 
bordering on Bristol Channel, with its high, 
steep cliffs and deep bays, is a succession of 
little seaside towns. On the slopes of the 
central part of the peninsula is much rich 
pasture-land and fertile soil peculiarly 
suited to the production of fruit. In sharp 
contrast with this region are the wild uplands 
of South Devon and Cornwall, where huge 
masses of granite give a desolate appearance 
to the whole country-side. 

East of Wales and Cornwall a gently 
undulating plain stretches across the island 
right to the east coast. This southern plain 
has an extension to the north-west between 
the Cambrians and the Pennines, which 
reaches to the Irish Sea and is known as the 
Midland Gate. The flat surface of the 
Midlands has made easy the construction 
of the close network of railways which centre 
about the great junction of Crewe. Another 
extension of the plain runs northward 
between the Pennines and the North Sea. 
The great plain in the south is known as the 
Southern Plain, and its extensions north- 
ward as the Western and Eastern Plain 
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respectively. These plains form the heart 
of rural England and comprise some of the 
finest agricultural lands in the world. There 
are also wide downs and moors on which 
one may walk for miles without finding a 
single fenced field. The downs are used for 
grazing. The hilly land of the west and 
north is also largely used for grazing, though 
much is farmed. The counties to the south 
and east of England yield much valuable 
building stone. The chalk country along 
this coast is very sparsely populated, except 
where a thick covering of clay and a 
plentiful supply of water make the soil 
fertile. 

Lakes and Rivers.—The Lake Country, as 
has been said, is one of the most lovely 
districts in the world, with beautiful hills and 
with picturesque lakes in hundreds nestling 
in their hollows. Windermere, the largest 
of the lakes, is ten and a half miles long and 
not quite a mile broad at its extreme width. 
The Leven River drains its waters into 
Morecambe Bay. Many wooded islands dot 
the surface. Derwentwater, an enlargement 


of the Derwent River, is perhaps the most 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N. 4, 
Pembroke Castle 
This is one of the oldest castles in Wales. 


beautiful lake of all. It is three miles long 
by a mile in breadth and is surrounded by 
steep hills. It also has many wooded islands, 
which add much to its beauty. 

In general, as is to be expected, the rivers 
are small. Many, however, have been im- 
proved with canals and locks, and so made 
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navigable for some distance inland. The 
most important river, the Thames, has its 
rise in the Cotswold Hills and flows across 
the southern portion of the country. Near 
its entrance into the North Sea, it expands 
into a wide estuary, six miles in width at its 
mouth. The river is tidal and has no delta; 
hence its value as a commercial waterway. 
There are many locks, especially in the 
middle reaches. The largest vessels can 
pass up the river for fifty miles to London. 
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Bristol Channel. From its source to its 
mouth is only eighty miles in a direct line, 
but its entire length is 210 miles. It is 
navigable for barges as far as 180 miles 
from its mouth. The Mersey, seventy miles 
in length including its estuary, flows into the 
Irish Sea. The estuary is much obstructed 


by sand-banks, but the construction of sea-. 


walls has made it safe for navigation. At 
the mouth of the Mersey is the city of 
Liverpool, one of the great seaports of 
England. The Humber, 
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The Severn, the second of the English 
rivers, has its source in North Wales, and 
after a very winding course empties into 
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which is really the 
estuary of the Ouse and 
the Trent, varies from 
one to seven miles in 
breadth and has a length 
of thirty-eight miles. Its 
drainage basin is the 
largest in England. Navi- 
gation on the north side 
of the river is much 
obstructed by banks and 
shoals. The great port 
of Hull is situated on the 
north bank of the river 
not far from its entrance 
into the North Sea. 
The Tyne, which also 
flows into the North 
Sea, passes through the 
richest coal-mining dis- 
trict in England. The 
great manufacturing city 
of Newcastle lies on the 
north bank of the river. 
The Coast-Line.—The 
east coast of England is 
low; so low in some parts, 
as in Lincolnshire, that 
embankments are neces- 
sary to prevent the in- 
roads of the sea. The 
south coast also, as far 
as the Isle of Wight, is a 
low clay shore, broken 
here and there, as at 
Dover, with high chalk cliffs. To the west 
of this island the shore is high and steep, 
with many deep inlets and coves. The west 
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coast is nearly everywhere high, bold, and 
rocky, and, in places, even mountainous. 

The coast-line, owing to many deep inlets, 
is very long, and good harbors are numerous. 
In fact, there are more first-class harbors on 
any one of the English coasts than on the 
west coast of the two Americas south of 
Puget Sound. This is mainly due to the 
fact that the coast has sunk, letting the sea 
come far up into the rivers, and so forming 
deep and wide estuaries which reach far 
inland. Along the miles of river-bank open 
to ocean steamers excellent wharves and 
docks have been built. -The strong tides 
scour these estuaries clean, so that no sand- 
bars can form to hinder navigation. The 
inlets are so long that no place in England is 
more than seventy miles from the sea. No 
other country has such wonderful natural 
advantages for shipping. 

The discovery of America placed the west 
coast of England in the centre of the trading 
world and led to the growth of a number of 
large seaports in that region. Liverpool, at 
the mouth of the Mersey River three miles 
from the sea, is the third city in size in 
England, but it is the second seaport. 
Because of its location and its easy approach 
from the west, it is the centre for the bulk of 
the import and export trade with Canada, 
the United States, and the West Indies. 
It is surrounded by one 
of the busiest manu- 
facturing districts in 
England and has 
many factories with- 
in its own limits. 
From its ports the 
articles made there 
are shipped to all 
parts of the world. 

Imports of Wheatinto the Bristol and Cardiff, 

poe peneuor An 1028 9” Bristol Channel, 
are also important seaports, serving the 
manufacturing district in the south just as 
Liverpool serves the north. 

The chief port on the south coast is 
Southampton, which has an excellent harbor 
and does a large trade with the West Indies, 
South America, and South Africa. Near by is 
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Portsmouth, which contains the government 
navy yards, while farther to the west is Ply- 
mouth, a naval station. 

On the east coast, facing the leading 
countries of Europe, is the great seaport of 
London, the centre of the business world. 
Situated on the Thames, fifty miles from its 
mouth, the city may be reached by all but 
the very largest vessels, while at the same 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
Harvesting in Surrey 


time it is in the interior of the island. Docks 
line the banks of the Thames for mile.after 
mile, and yet the accommodation is too 
small for the immense number of vessels 
which enter the port. Hull, on the north bank 
of the Humber, is the shipping port for the 
large manufacturing district in the north-east. 

On the coasts of England are many 
watering-places, to which the city dwellers 
throng at week-ends and holidays. Among 
the most popular of these are Brighton, East- 
bourne, Ramsgate, Scarborough, Llandudno, 
Morecambe, and Blackpool. 

Climate.—The moist south-west winds 
Sweeping in from the ocean over the warm 
Atlantic drift temper the climate of England 
and Wales, making the winters mild and the 
summers cool for the latitude. It should be 
remembered that London is in about the 
same latitude as the southern part of James. 
Bay in Canada. Over the larger part of the 
country the average temperature does not. 
vary much more than 20° between summer: 
and winter. The temperature is highest on 
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the west side, and decreases steadily towards 
the east. Very little snow falls except on 
the very high ground, and the little that 
does fall lasts only a short time. The 
winters are so mild that certain vegetables, 
such as cabbages, can be left outdoors 
without being harmed by frost. 

The distribution of the abundant rainfall 
depends upon the winds and the position of 
the highlands. The high western coast has 
more rain than the low eastern coast. At 
London the annual rainfall is about twenty- 
five inches, considerably less than the annual 
rainfall in Ontario or Quebec. ‘There are, 
however, more rainy days and fewer days of 
sunshine in England than in Eastern Canada, 
but the rains are more gentle. The occasional 
easterly winds of winter are cold, since they 
blow from the cold continent of Europe; but 
the mountain ranges of the Pennines, run- 
ning through the centre of the country, pro- 
tect the region to the west. This accounts in 
part for the warmth of the winter climate 
about Manchester on the western plain. 

Agriculture——The warm, moist climate 
and the fertile soil make the plains of 
England an exceptionally fine farming 
country, while the hills and downs and more 
rugged slopes, which could not well be 
cultivated, furnish pasturage for cattle and 
sheep. Oats, wheat, 
barley, and rye are 
the principal grain 
crops. Wheat is 
grown chiefly in the 
eastern counties, 
where the climate 
is drier. The scar- 
> & city of land leads 
? the English farmer 
to till his soil much 
more carefully than 
does the Canadian 
farmer. The average yield of wheat to the 
acre in England is thirty bushels, about 
twice as high a yield as that in either Canada 
or the United States. 

In Southern and Central England and in 
the Western Plain most of the farms are 
devoted to mixed farming and stock-raising. 
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in Great Britain in 1923 
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Hay is a most valuable crop. Immense 


quantities of garden vegetables are raised in 
all parts of the country to supply the demands 
of the cities and towns, while other vegetables, 
such as turnips and mangolds, are grown as 
food for stock. Hops for the local breweries 
are cultivated in the south-east, particularly 
in Kent. There, too, is the chief fruit-growing 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 

Farmers at a Country Fair in the Lake District, 

England 
district, producing apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries. The growing of flowers for the 
city market is a very valuable industry. 

More than twice as much land, however, 
is devoted to pasture as to crops. The 
abundance of rain at all seasons makes the 
finest of pasturage. Cattle are extensively 
raised for beef, butter, milk, and cheese, 
while the large herds of sheep furnish wool 
and mutton. Sheep-raising is the chief 
agricultural industry in the Pennines and in 
Wales, where the soil is thin and _ poor. 
Many cattle are imported alive and turned 
out upon the English pastures to be fattened 
for the market. 

A great deal of attention is paid to the 
breeding of high-grade cattle, sheep, and 
swine. No other people have developed so 
many good breeds of animals—in fact, there 
are more British breeds of sheep and cattle 
and horses than there are of any other three 
countries of the world. Breeders all over 
the world purchase British stock, as it is the 
best obtainable anywhere. A list of com- 
mon breeds reads almost like a list of British 
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place names—Southdown, Cotswold, Shrop- 
shire, and Cheviot sheep, Suffolk and Shire 
horses, Durham and Hereford cattle, Berk- 
shire and Yorkshire swine, to mention only a 
few. Three of the Channel Islands—Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Alderney—have developed 
three breeds of cattle that are well known 
in Canada. 

British farmers have always paid great 
attention to raising good grasses, and British 
seed is in demand wherever there is a wish 
to improve the quality of the pasturage. In 
New Zealand, for instance, the quality of the 
pastures has been raised greatly by using 
English grasses instead of those native to the 
islands. 

Owing to the multitude of people working 
in the factories and mines and to the fact 
that almost three-quarters of the entire 
population live in the cities, England pro- 
duces only a small part of the food needed 
by her people. Much food, such as wheat, 
bacon, fruits, butter, cheese, poultry, and 
eggs, has to be imported. The Englishman, 
moreover, has found out that it is much more 
profitable to buy wheat in other countries, 
such as Canada, the United States, and the 
Argentine, and to use his own land for the 
production of crops which will give him a 
larger return for his outlay and _ labor. 
Market-gardening, therefore, has become an 
important industry. During the Great War, 
however, many woods were cut down, as the 
timber was badly needed, and much park- 
land was broken up for cultivation, so that 
more food-stuffs are now being produced 
than formerly. 

The English country-side is one of the 
most beautiful in the world. Orderly farms, 
tilled like gardens; picturesque farm-houses, 
usually of stone with thatched or tiled roofs; 
green hedges, beautifully trimmed; lush 
pastures, always fresh and green; fat, well- 
kept animals in the pink of condition; all 
these combine to produce a most pleasing 
effect upon the traveller from our own 
newer and less developed land. The beauty 
of the country is enhanced by the many fine 
residences and castles, each with its wide 
lawns, its gaily colored flower-gardens, and 
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in many cases, groves of hard-woods forming 
a fitting setting for the magnificent buildings 
which they adorn. Over all is a charming 
air of peace and security and quiet rest- 
fulness. 

Fishing.—The British Isles are on the 
continental shelf of Europe, which stretches 
across the North Sea and westward for more 
than 100 miles beyond Ireland, and as far 
north as Iceland. These shallow waters 
are filled with food-fishes. The sea to the 
east, to the west, and to the north, is all one 
great fishing ground. With her many har- 
bors, England is in a position to take full 
advantage of the riches which the sea thus 
brings right to her door. Since the Angles 
and Saxons first crossed the North Sea to 
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make their homes in Britain, the English 
have always taken kindly to a seafaring 
life. This love for the sea, combined with 
the nearness of the island to the great 
fishing grounds of the North Sea, the deeply 
indented coast well provided with good 
harbors, and the large population to be 
provided with food, has led to the building 
up of a fishing industry in which tens of 
thousands of men are employed. ‘The fish 
caught each year average more than thirty 
pounds per person. 

Most of the fishing boats sail from ports 
on the east coast, although many boats 
operate from the harbors of Devon and 
Cornwall in the south and Wales and 
Lancashire in the west. Grimsby, on the 
Humber River, is the centre of the industry. 
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It is the most important fishing town in the 
world. Yarmouth, which sends out a great 
fleet to catch herring, is only a little behind. 
The English boats are mainly large trawlers 
or drifters. The trawler tows along behind 
it a large funnel-shaped net, called an 
otter-trawl, which skims along close to the 
bottom and catches great quantities of fish. 
Most of the cod, haddock, and plaice are 
caught in this way. The drifter sets out a 
drift-net, which forms a wall of netting some 
thirty feet deep and perhaps two miles 
long. The drifters catch mainly herring 
and mackerel. The fishing vessels go far 
out into the Atlantic; many go even to the 
shores of Iceland, but the chief fishing 
grounds are over the Dogger Bank in the 
North Sea. In addition to those already 
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A. To the continents named. B. To the Empire. 

mentioned, many other varieties of fish, such 
as sole, flounders, and eels, are caught. 

Minerals.—Coal and iron, the two minerals 
most necessary for manufacturing, are 
abundant in England, and are found so 
close together that in some cases the same 
shaft is used to bring the coal and the iron 
ore to the surface. They are also near 
deposits of limestone, which is needed 
in the smelting of iron ore. Coal is found 
principally in the valleys of the Severn and 
Trent Rivers, in South Wales, and in the 
districts about Newcastle and Manchester 
in England. As England has comparatively 
little water-power, the importance of the 
coal fields to her industries can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

In addition to the immense amount used 
at home in thousands of factories, great 
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quantities of coal are sent to other countries 
as ballast in vessels, which bring back food 
products and the necessary raw material for 
manufacturing. As no ship can carry more 
than a few days’ supply of coal, large 
quantities are shipped from England to the 
various British coaling-stations throughout 
the world to provide fuel for the navy and 
for the thousands of ships in the British 
merchant marine. Coal is the only raw 
product of England and Wales which is 
produced in greater abundance than is needed 
for home use. Newcastle, on the Tyne 
River, exports great quantities of coal, 
while Cardiff, in Wales, ships more coal 
abroad than any other port in the world. 

The chief iron deposits are found in 
Central and Northern England, the most 
important fields being in Cumberland, North 
Lancashire, and Yorkshire. Large as these 
are, their output is not enough to provide 
sufficient material for England’s great iron 
industry, and much iron ore has therefore 
to be imported, chiefly from Spain and 
Sweden. The centre of the iron industry is 
Birmingham, the second city in size, which 
lies in the midst of the Black Country, so 
called because of the great volumes of smoke 
continually pouring from the chimneys of 
the almost countless factories. The manu- 
factures include machinery of all kinds, 
steel ships, locomotives, steel rails, chains, 
cables, anchors, automobiles, bicycles, cut- 
lery, tools, screws, nails, and pens. Sheffield 
is noted for its cutlery and steel rails, and for 
grindstones, the material for which is found 
in quarries near at hand. It has also a huge 
factory for the making of armor-plate for 
battleships. Merthyr Tydjil, in South Wales, 
has many blast furnaces. 

The building of steel ships is an industry 
of first importance in England. The prin- 
cipal yards are at Newcastle, Tynemouth, 
South Shields, Hartlepool, West Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, and Middlesbrough, all in the 
north-eastern district. Barrow, on the north- 
west coast, also has extensive yards. 

The export trade of England in steel goods 
is also very large. Entire railways in 
Africa, in China, in South America, with 
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their rails, their locomotives, their cars, and 
their bridges, have been produced in English 
factories. In heavy machinery Britain leads 
the world, not even the great steel plants of 
the United States being able to compete 
with her in the quality of her product. In 
addition to the steel ships which she builds 
for British ship-owners, she builds many for 
foreign countries. Her exports of hard- 
ware for building purposes, of plumbing 
fixtures and iron pipe, are also very large. 

It was the presence of tin that first induced 
the ancient Phoenicians to visit England, 
and tin is still mined to some extent, though 
a great quantity is also imported. Some 
copper is found in North Wales and Cornwall, 
but the production is not large. There is 
practically no mining of lead and zinc. In 
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South Wales, at Swansea and Cardiff, are 
large smelters, in which imported iron, tin, 
copper, and zinc ores are treated. Tin 
plate is produced there in very large quanti- 
ties. Slate, granite, salt, and excellent clay 
for the manufacture of pottery are found in 
many parts of the country. In South- 
eastern England is a large deposit of chalk, 
which is used for making cement. 
Manufacturing.—While farming, fishing, 
and mining are important industries in 
England, the great majority of her people 
are engaged in manufacturing and trade. 
The situation of England makes it possible 
for raw materials to be brought to her ports 
easily and cheaply by water, and for her 
manufactured products to be shipped to 
other countries. Her climate, with its moist 
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air and equable temperature, is favorable to 
the growth of a heavy fleece on the sheep 
and is ideal for spinning and weaving cotton 
and wool. As we have seen, she has ample 
supplies of coal and iron. Consequently, 
the chief manufactures are cotton, woollen, 
and steel goods. More than three and a 
half million people are actually employed in 
these three industries alone, chiefly in the 
large cities near the coal and iron fields. 

A very large part of the world’s supply of 
cotton goods is made in England, and yet 
all the raw material—about one and a half 
billion pounds a year—has to be imported. 
The raw cotton comes largely from the 
United States, Egypt, India, the West 
Indies, the west coast of Africa, and Brazil. 
Most of the cotton factories are located in 
Lancashire, the home of the industry. 
There the moist climate is favorable to 
spinning, for in dry air the cotton is in 
danger of becoming too brittle to weave and 
spin easily. As Lancashire is on the coast 
of the Irish Sea, facing the west whence most 
of the raw cotton is obtained, the raw 
material may be easily shipped in and the 
manufactured fabrics easily shipped out 
through Manchester and _ Liverpool. 
Manchester, though inland, is connected 
with the mouth of the Mersey by a ship- 
canal, built so that the manufactures can be 
shipped direct by sea, thus avoiding the 
expense of the rail haul to Liverpool and the 
unloading and re-loading there. 

Manchester is the greatest cotton market 
in the world, and around it are grouped many 
towns and cities, all busily engaged in spin- 
ning cotton thread and weaving cotton 
fabrics of every kind. The chief of these 
are Blackburn, Oldham, Bolton, and Rochdale, 
while Nottingham is the centre of the machine- 
made lace industry. The English were the 
first to invent cotton-spinning machinery, 
which gave them at once a supremacy over 
other countries. This supremacy has been 
held ever since. Much of the cotton cloth 
made is sold in the home market, but far 
greater quantities are exported to almost 
every country in the world. India, in 
particular, uses enormous quantities of 
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Lancashire cottons and is the largest cus- 
tomer that England supplies. Other tropical 
countries are also heavy purchasers. 

England has about 17,000,000 sheep on 
her pastures. From these millions of pounds 
of the finest of wool are obtained, and yet 
of the 700,000,000 pounds of wool used 
each year in the mills of Great Britain 
seven-eighths is imported, principally from 
Australia, New Zealand, the Argentine, and 
South Africa. The woollens turned out 
from the mills include broadcloths, worsted, 
tweeds, cashmeres, merinos, carpets, 
blankets, underwear, hosiery, and yarn. 
English woollens are unexcelled and are 
used everywhere in the world where goods 
of high quality are in demand. The chief 
woollen mills are in Yorkshire, just across 
the Pennines from the Lancashire cotton 
‘area, as this is the chief sheep-grazing dis- 
trict and is well supplied with coal and 
water-power. Bradford and Leeds are the 
chief centres of the industry, but Halifaz, 
Huddersfield, and Wakefield are of im- 
portance. There are also large woollen 
mills in London and the vicinity. Kidder- 
minster is the chief seat of the carpet 
industry. 

As almost all the leather goods, including 
boots and shoes, gloves, saddlery, harness, 
and belting, used in England are of home 
manufacture, the leather industry is very 
large. London and Leeds are the chief 
centres, but Northampton, Norwich, and 
Bristol have many boot and shoe factories. 
In addition to the home supply and the 
hides from imported cattle slaughtered for 
food purposes, immense numbers of hides 
are brought in, chiefly from Australia, 
South Africa, and the Argentine. The 
paper industry is also of great value, the 
raw material in the shape of wood-pulp 
being imported from Sweden, Finland, New- 
foundland, and Canada. Many of the 
largest paper-mills are in Kent. The finished 
product is exported mainly to India, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
At the same time England imports large 
quantities of newsprint from Canada and 
Newfoundland. 
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The manufacture of china and earthenware 
is carried on in the Potteries, a district in 
Staffordshire near the coal fields at the 
source of the Trent River. The kaolin, or 
china clay, is brought by canal from Corn- 
wall through the mouth of the Mersey. In 
addition, porcelain of a particularly high 
grade is manufactured at Derby, Worcester, 
and London. Glassware of all kinds, both 
coarse and fine, is largely manufactured. The 
linen industry is small compared with that in 
Ireland and Scotland, and silk-weaving has 
not reached large proportions. The centre 
of the artificial-silk industry is at Leicester, 
which specializes in hosiery and knit-goods. 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A Cotton Mill at Preston 


Note the canal running between the buildings, 


Almost all the furniture required in 
England is made in the home factories, 
largely from imported lumber. Brewing 
gives employment to numbers of people, 
while jams, marmalades, pickles, and sauces 
are produced in large quantities both for 
the home market and for export. Soap, 
made mainly from palm-oil and coconut-oil 
from West Africa and the islands of the 
Pacific, is another valuable product. Other 
important manufactures are sugar, tobacco, 
confectionery, rubber goods, dyes, and 
chemicals of many kinds. The building of 
wooden ships is still another valuable in- 
dustry. 

Transportation.—England is well provided 
with railways, the total mileage of the 
island being a little over 16,000 miles. All 
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the principal cities and towns are connected 
by rail, and there are many branch lines 
running into the outlying mining and in- 
dustrial districts. Great care is taken with 
the road-beds, so that trains are able to 
travel at a rapid rate. The rivers and 
eanals also provide easy transportation. 
Many of the larger rivers are connected 
with one another by canals. The total 
length of canals in England is 3,640 miles. 

The greatest of all the English canals 1s 
the Manchester Ship Canal, which connects 
Manchester with Liverpool. It is almost 
thirty-six miles in length, with a depth of 
twenty-eight feet. The entrance lock is 
eighty feet wide, but the maximum width of 
the other locks is only sixty-five feet. The 
canal connects with all the principal railways 


Pices from Ewing Galloway, N. 
Picturesque London—Tower of London and Tower Bridge 


and barge canals in England. The Trent 
and Mersey Canal runs from the head- 
waters of the Trent through the Potteries to 
the Bridgewater Canal, and so to the Mersey. 
The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, with con- 
necting links, joins the headwaters of the 
Humber and the Mersey. The Liverpool 
and Bristol connects the Mersey with the 
Severn. These, with a host of smaller 
canals and the canalized rivers, make up the 
inland navigation of England. 

The canals, however, are not so generally 
useful as might be expected. There is a 
lack of uniformity in the size of the locks and 
the depth of water which makes their use in 
many cases very inconvenient. Further, 
there is little attempt made to arrange for 
through traffic, thus causing delay and 
expense to the shipper. Again, many of 
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the canals are sadly neglected and have been 
allowed to fall into a state of hopeless decay. 

Trade and Commerce.—The exports and 
imports of England are enormous. She 
imports raw materials of all kinds, such as 
cotton, silk, wool, timber, hides, tobacco, 
wood-pulp, rubber, oil, and everything that 
enters into manufacture of .every kind. 
She also imports grain, vegetables, dairy 
products, and everything required to feed 
her large population. On the other hand, 
her exports consist principally of manufac- 
tured articles of all kinds, such as cottons, 
woollens, linens, carpets, iron and _ steel 
goods, heavy machinery, paper, pottery 
and china, glassware, chemicals, and musical 
instruments. Her ships visit every port 
in the world carrying to them her manu- 
factured goods and bringing back the raw 
materials for her factories. 

Cities and Towns.—Many of the large 
and important cities of England and Wales 
have been mentioned in connection with the 
industries with which they are particularly 
associated. A few additional details may 
be added regarding some of the largest and 
best-known. London, with its splendid har- 
bor afforded by the estuary of the Thames, 
is situated at almost the centre of the 
Land Hemisphere. Its situation in relation 
to Europe, America, and the great manu- 
facturing districts of England, together with 
the vast number of factories within its 
bounds, have made it the financial and 
commercial centre of the world. These 
advantages account for its enormous popu- 
lation, almost as great as that of our whole 
Dominion. The city has also a large trans- 
shipment trade. Its great importing houses 
bring in enormous cargoes of tea, coffee, 
sugar, spices, rubber, and other products 
and distribute them through the British 
Isles and the continent of Europe. 

London has many public buildings which 
are the admiration of the world—the Houses 
of Parliament, the Law Courts, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the British 
Museum, the Tower of London, the National 
Art Gallery, the University of London, and 
many others. The Zoological Gardens and 
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the Kew Botanical Gardens are a never- 
ending source of interest to the visitor. All 
these, together with the almost endless 
docks, which stretch along the river for 
miles, make London one of the most in- 
teresting cities in the world. 

Near London is Greenwich, where is located 
the Observatory from which we regulate our 
time and from which our meridians of 
longitude are numbered. Near by, too, is 
Windsor Castle, one of the residences of the 
royal family. 

Birmingham, in the north-western section 
of Warwickshire, has a very picturesque 
situation on two small rivers. It is, of 
course, a manufacturing city, but it has 
many handsome public buildings, including 
the Town Hall, the Market Hall, and the 
Corn Exchange. It has also many museums, 
art galleries, libraries, and schools, and is the 
seat of the University of Birmingham. 
Liverpool is splendidly equipped as a sea- 
port, having along the Mersey about seven 
miles of docks. Seven railways enter the 
city, five of them through tunnels. Water is 
brought from a distance of forty-five miles, 
and there is a very complete sanitation 
system. The public buildings are magnifi- 
cent. The city is the seat of the University 
of Liverpool. 

Manchester, thirty-one miles east of Liver- 
pool, is situated on the Irwell River. It has 
a number of beautiful public parks and many 
handsome public buildings. Water is 
brought from a distance of a hundred miles. 
The University of Manchester is located 
there. Leeds, in the valley of the Aire River 
in Yorkshire, is the fifth city in size in 
England. The University of Leeds is one 
of the most famous in England. Canterbury, 
York, Winchester, Lincoln, Peterborough, 
Durham, and Exeter are famed as the seats 
of magnificent cathedrals, noble specimens of 
architecture. Oxford, the oldest University 
town in England, with its stately colleges, 
its castle, and its cathedral, is the home of 
classical learning, as Cambridge is the home 
of mathematical training. Stratford, in 
Warwickshire on the Avon River, is the 


birthplace of William Shakespeare, the 
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greatest dramatist that the world has ever 
known. 

The English Islands.—In the Irish Sea, 
thirty miles from the coast of England, lies 
the Isle of Man, a mountainous island with 
an area of 221 square miles. The in- 
habitants of the island, known as Manxmen, 
are descendants of the Celts, but the Celtic 
language is passing out of use. Agriculture 
and stock-raising are carried on in the 
valleys, and some copper, lead, and zine are 
mined. 

The Isle of Wight, with an area about two- 
thirds that of the Isle of Man, lies about two 
miles from the south coast, from which it is 
separated by the Solent. Its beautiful 
scenery, fine roads, and pleasant climate 
attract summer visitors in large numbers. 
There are many interesting historical ruins 
and numerous ancient castles scattered over 
the island. 

Off the north-west coast of France are the 
Channel Islands, a group of small islands, 
the most important of which are Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. The entire 
area of the group is seventy-five square miles, 
and the population is almost one hundred 
thousand. Although the islands have be- 
longed to England since the time of William 
the Conqueror, the people still retain most 
of their old French laws and customs, and 
speak a dialect of the French tongue. 
Potatoes, fruits, and dairy products are 
shipped to England. The islands are noted 
for their cattle. As the scenery is beautiful 
and the climate delightful, the Channel 
Islands are a favorite summer resort. Se. 
Helier, on the island of Jersey, is the chief 
town. All the islands are strongly fortified. 


SCOTLAND 


Position and Extent.—Scotland occupies 
the northern one-third of the island of Great 
Britain. On the south the Cheviot Hills and 
the Tweed separate it from England. On 
the south-west it is separated from Ireland 
by the North Channel, while the North Sea 
lies to the east. Scotland is about one-ninth 
as great in area as Alberta and has a 
population of about five millions. 
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Surface.—The surface of Scotland falls 
into three well-marked  divisions— the 
Southern Uplands, the Lowlands, and the 
Highlands. The southern part of the 
country as far north as the mouth of the 
Firth of Clyde on the west and almost to the 
south shore of the Firth of Forth on the east 
is included in the Southern Uplands. The 
surface is a low plateau, with many deep 
valleys worn by the rivers. Even the eleva- 
tions are flat-topped and covered with grass, 
while the valleys are fertile farm -lands. 
Although not so densely settled as the 
Lowlands, the Southern Uplands contain a 
greater number of people than the Highlands. 














Ellen’s Isle, Loch Katrine 


Between the Southern Uplands and the 
Highlands lies a lowland plain, which 
stretches across the country from coast to 
coast. ‘This great central plain, known as 
the Lowlands, is interrupted by hills, but the 
land is exceedingly fertile. There, also, are 
the great coal fields. It is in this section 
that the majority of the people live. 

In the north are the Highlands, a region 
considerably larger than either the Southern 
Uplands or the Lowlands. The Highlands 
are an ancient granite plateau, which has 
been worn into hills and valleys by the 
mountain rivers. The ridges between the 
valleys are sharp and craggy on the west 
side of the Highlands, for there the rainfall 
is heaviest, and the streams have worn down 
wide valleys. On the east side the moun- 
tains are not so steep and are often flat- 
topped. The Grampian Mountains, which 
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form the southern part of the Highlands, 
contain Ben Nevis, nearly 4500 feet in 
height, the highest mountain in the British 
Isles. 

The underlying rock over the whole of 
the Highlands is hard granite, which weathers 
very slowly and forms an unproductive soil. 
Much of the district is heath, and much is 
rough rock with scattered trees, so that only a 
small area, found chiefly in the river valleys 
on the east, is suitable for farming. Many 
large tracts in the Highlands are owned by 
wealthy people, who use them only for 
hunting and holidaying. The population is 
naturally small, and the settlements are 
thinly scattered. It is extremely difficult for 
the farmers to wring a scanty living from 
the poor soil of this part of Scotland. 

Rivers and Lakes.—The watershed of 
Scotland is near the west coast; accordingly, 
the rivers flowing towards the east are much 
longer than those flowing westward. The 
Clyde, however, which flows in a westerly 
direction, is the most important commercial 
river in Scotland. About one-third of the 
total population lives along its banks. From 
its source to its entrance into the Firth of 
Clyde is 106 miles. The Tweed, which for a 
part of its course forms the boundary 
between England and Scotland, is a noble 
stream, nearly a hundred miles in length. 
It is famous not only for its historical 
associations but also for its excellent salmon 
fishing. The Forth, which flows into the 
Firth of Forth, is another important river, 
as is the Tay, which drains nearly the whole 
of Perthshire. The latter carries a greater 
volume of water than any other river in 
Great Britain. 

The scenery of the Highlands is so magni- 
ficent that each year more and more visitors 
are attracted to the country. The rugged 
mountains, the secluded valleys and glens, 
the hillsides covered with heather and 
broom, the rocky inlets and islands along 
the coast present a picture which, once seen, 
is never forgotten. Most picturesque of all, 
perhaps, are the lakes which nestle in the 
valleys between the mountains. Many of 
these, such as Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, 
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Loch Shiel, and Loch Maree are of rare 
beauty and loveliness. 

Coast-Line.—The coast of Srarand is so 
indented by arms of the sea, or firths, that 
no part of the country is more than forty 
miles from the ocean. On the east coast the 
land slopes gradually to the beach, or to 
the bordering cliffs, and the shores are 
generally low and are cultivated to the tidal 
line. The Firth of Forth, with its two ports 
of Leith and Kirkcaldy, forms a very fine 
natural harbor on the east coast, and makes 
trade with the countries of continental 
Europe easy. On the west, the coast is 
bold and picturesque, jutting out here and 
there to form deep inlets and long peninsulas. 
The Firth of Clyde is a wonderful natural 
harbor, through which passes to the port 
of Glasgow a very heavy trade with Canada, 
the United States, and other countries. 

The many hundreds of islands off the 
west coast of Scotland are usually included 
under the Inner and Outer Hebrides. The 
largest of the Inner Islands are Skye, Mull, 
Iona, Staffa, Islay, and Arran, while 
Lewis, North and South Ujish, and St. 
Kilda are included in the Outer Islands. 
Four-fifths of the islands are uninhabited. 
They are for the most part given up to 
sheep-pasture. Lying to the north of Scot- 
land are the Orkney Islands and the Shetland 
Islands. The Orkneys are a group of about 
ninety small islands, fewer than one-third of 
them inhabited. They are low-lying and 
treeless. The people are engaged in agricul- 
ture and fishing. The Shetlands include 
about one hundred islands, somewhat more 
rugged than the Orkneys and also treeless. 
The chief industries are fishing and cattle- 
raising. ‘The Shetlands are celebrated for 
their ponies. 

Climate.—In the Lowlands the climate in 
summer is not so warm as that of England, 
and in winter it is colder. The western part 
of the country has a greater rainfall and is 
milder in the winter and cooler in the summer 
than the region to the east. The Highlands, 
with their greater altitude and higher latitude 
have the most severe climate found any- 
where in the British Isles. The rainfall is so 
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great and the summers are so cool on the 
islands to the west that sometimes the crops 
cannot mature. 

Agriculture.—The soil of the Lowlands is 
very fertile and is well cultivated. It 
produces fine crops of oats, barley, wheat, 
potatoes, and turnips, especially in the east, 
where the climate is drier and the summers 
are warmer. Stock-raising and dairying is 
more important in the west, where the heavy 
rainfall produces the finest of pasturage. 
The Highlands are famous for cattle and the 
Southern Uplands for sheep. Oats and 


barley are grown in the fertile valleys of the 
Southern Uplands and also in scattered 
sections of the Highlands. 


Only about 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
Shearing Sheep in the Highlands of Scotland 
The Highland sheep are smaller than those in the South. 


one-fourth of Scotland, however, is under 
cultivation, as the rocky surface of the 
greater part of the country makes farming 
impossible. Scotland, therefore, like Eng- 
land, has to import large quantities of food- 
stuffs. 

Fishing.—The fisheries, as in England, are 
a source of great wealth to the people. 
The coast of Scotland on both sides is a 
succession of good harbors, and_ splendid 
fishing grounds are found to east, to north, 
and to west. As in England, however, the 
fishing on the east coast is the most important. 
Herring, haddock, and cod are caught off the 
coast and in the deep-sea fishing grounds, 
while salmon abound in the rivers. Many 
Scottish seamen sail to the Arctic Ocean 
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to capture whales and seals. The people 
living near the coast in the Highlands eke 
out a living by combining fishing in a small 
way with farming. Aberdeen is the great 
fish centre in Scotland, shipping herring in 
immense quantities both to England and to 
the continent. Dundee used to be the home 
port of a large fleet of whalers and sealers, 
but of late years this industry has declined 
greatly, though Dundee is still an important 
fishing town. 

Manufacturing.—All that we have said 
in regard to manufacturing in England may 
be applied equally to the Lowlands of 
Scotland. Immense quantities of iron and 
coal are found 
close together. 
One large coal 
field is in the west 
near the Clyde 
River; another is 
in the eastern 
Lowlands on both 
sides of the Firth 
of Forth. The 
eastern field has 
recently been ex- 
tensively worked, 
and manufactur- 
ing is therefore 
increasing rapid- 


ly in that district. 

The western field, ; : 

re eek Princes Street, Edinburgh 
Owever, has been Note the beautiful monument in the centre. 


long developed, 
and around it is the great manufacturing area 
in Scotland. As a consequence of the abun- 
dance of fuel with which to keep the wheels 
turning, great steel, woollen, cotton, linen, 
leather, jute, and hemp factories have 
sprung up. ‘The Clyde is the centre of the 
iron industry. There ship-building flourishes. 
Clyde-built vessels are found everywhere in 
the world, and are noted for their staunchness 
and worth. There are numerous distilleries 
and breweries scattered over the whole coun- 
try. Other manufactures are sugar, paper, 
gloves, shawls, glass, jams, and marmalade. 

The chief industry in the Southern Uplands 
is the weaving of woollens. The wide grass- 





people to the memory of Sir Walter Scott. 
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lands of this region maintain very large 
flocks of sheep, and all the wool produced, as 
well as a large amount of imported material, 
is manufactured locally. The Tweed River 
has given its name to the principal kind of 
cloth woven in these Upland mills. Scottish 
tweed is justly famous for its appearance 
and durability. 

Transportation—There are about 4,000 
miles of railway in Scotland, a great deal 
of the mileage being in the Lowlands. 
There are also several canals, the most 
important of which is the Forth and Clyde 
Navigation Canal, thirty-five miles in length, 
connecting the Forth with the Clyde. The 
Caledonian Canal 
is now but little 
used: It cuts 
across the north- 
ern part of Scot- 
land, taking ad- 
vantage of many 
lakes and streams 
in its course, and 
has a length of 
250 miles. It is 
capable of ac- 
commodating 
vessels of 600 
tons. It should 
be kept in mind, 
however, that the 
coast of Scotland 
is so deeply in- 
dented and the 
estuaries of the chief rivers run so far into 
the land that in the leading manufactur- 
ing districts it is possible to load almost 
direct from the factory to ocean-going 
steamers. 

Trade.—The commerce of Scotland is 
much the same as that of England. Internal 
and coastal trade is large, on account of the 
good harbors along the coasts and the large 
number of railways and canals, especially in 
the Lowlands. The great estuary of the 
Forth River, facing east towards Europe, 
and that of the Clyde, looking west towards 
America, provide splendid harbors in the 
Lowlands and encourage trade with both 
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these continents. Through the ports of 
Scotland pass yearly millions of dollars worth 
of raw materials to be manufactured in her 
great factories into many kinds of useful 
articles. These are shipped out again to most 
of the countries of the world. 

Cities and Towns.—The capital, Hdin- 
burgh, on the east coast, has a most pictures- 
que situation on high parallel ridges about 
two miles from the south shore of the Firth 
of Forth. It is the literary and educational 


centre of Scotland and is the seat of one of 
the four universities of the country. The 
city contains many superb public buildings, 
art galleries, museums, and hospitals, and it 
is rich in objects of historical interest, such 





hoto fae Ewing Gallo 
A Business Street in Aberdeen 

as Edinburgh Castle, Holyrood Palace, St. 
Giles’ Church, the Cathedral of St. Mary’s, 
and the Gothic spire erected in memory of 
Sir Walter Scott. Though Edinburgh is not 
noted as a manufacturing city, it contains a 
number of large factories. The principal 
industries are type-setting, printing, and 
book-binding. Brewing and distilling are 
also of importance. As it faces the east, its 
trade is chiefly with the countries on the 
continent. Leith, two miles distant on the 
Firth of Forth, is the port of Edinburgh. 
Near the city is the famous bridge over the 
Firth of Forth. 

Glasgow, on the Clyde, is the second most 
populous city in the British Isles and the 
greatest ship-building centre in the world. 
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The deepening of the Clyde River and the 
unusually good natural harbor have brought 
a substantial share of the trade of the world 
to Glasgow and have made it one of the 
three largest ports in the British Isles. 
Like Liverpool, it faces the west and has 
therefore developed an extensive trade with 
North and South America. Its nearness to 
the coal and iron district and its excellent 
railway and steamship service have led to 
the building of many factories, principally 
for the production of iron and steel goods, 
textiles, and chemicals. Glasgow is also the 
distributing centre for the chief manu- 
facturing district of Scotland. It has many 
splendid buildings, is the seat of a university, 
and municipally is a most progressive city. 
Aberdeen, at the mouth of the Dee River, 
is close to the finest fishing grounds of the 
North Sea and is therefore the great fish 
market of Scotland. It has also large 
manufactures of cotton and linen. Its har- 
bor is very fine. Near the city are granite 
quarries, from which much of the stone used 
in the buildings of the city is obtained. A 
great quantity of granite is dressed and 
shipped abroad, as Scottish granite is a 
valuable and highly-esteemed decorative 
stone. Aberdeen is also the seat of a 
university. Dundee, on the Firth of Tay, 
is another centre of the Scottish fishing 
industry. It has large linen, jute, and hemp 
factories and is known all over the world for 
its excellent brand of marmalade. A little 
to the south of Dundee is the city of St. 
Andrews, famous as the seat of the oldest. 
university in Scotland, founded in 1411. 
Paisley, seven miles from Glasgow, manu- 
factures more thread on spools than any 
other place in the world. It is near to 
the sheep-raising district and therefore manu- 
factures tartans, muslins, and carpets. Kirk- 
caldy, on the Firth of Forth, was the first 
town to manufacture linoleum and _ oil- 
cloth. It still maintains its reputation for 
the production of these two fabrics and is at 
the same time an important textile centre. 
Large cloth factories are located at Galashiels 
and Hawick in the Southern Uplands. 
Inverness, a small town in the Highlands, 
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manufactures woollens and leather goods, 
and has extensive shipyards. Its situation 
at the head of Moray Firth amid wild high- 
land scenery makes it one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque towns in Great 
Britain. Six miles distant is Culloden Moor, 
where was fought the battle that ended 
forever the hopes of the Stuarts of regaining 
the crown of Great Britain. 


IRELAND 


Position and Extent.—Ireland, made up 
of the Irish Free State and Northern Ireland, 
is separated from Great Britain by St.George’s 
Channel, the Irish Sea, and the North 
Channel. The island is 302 miles in length, 
with an average width of 110 miles. Its 
area is about one-eighth that of Alberta, and 
the population is estimated at four and a 
half millions. Northern Ireland occupies 
the north-eastern part of the island and 
includes in its borders about one-sixth of the 
total area. 

Surface.—The surface of Ireland consists 
of a central plain, which seldom rises more 


£2 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A beautiful Valley in Ireland 


than 300 feet above sea-level, and two 
mountainous areas, one in the south, the 
other in the north and west. The central 
plain stretches across the island from east 
to west and covers about one-third of the 
country. Since it is low and flat, it is poorly 
drained and abounds in small lakes and bogs. 
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Among the bogs, however, are frequent 
areas of drier soil, which is very fertile and is 
easily worked. The bogs also furnish an 
abundance of peat, or turf, for fuel. 

Within the mountainous areas to the 
north and south are many small lowlands, 
as the mountains do not form continuous 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A Village Market in Ireland 


chains, but stand rather in separate dumps of 
hills. The mountains abound in wild ravines, 
bold cascades, and beautiful lakes. 

Rivers and Lakes.—The most important 
river of Ireland is the Shannon, which rises in 
County Cavan and, after a course of 254 miles, 
flows into the Atlantic Ocean. It has many 
lake expansions, the chief of which are 
Loughs Ree and Derg. The estuary is about 
seventy miles long and ten miles in width. 
Quite large vessels can ascend the river as 
far as Limerick. Navigation is aided by a 
series of locks near Athlone and Limerick. 
The Liffey is about fifty miles in length and 
empties its waters into Dublin Bay. The 
Boyne, after a course of eighty miles, flows 
into the Irish Sea. It is navigable for small 
vessels as far as Drogheda. All the chief 
rivers are connected by canals. In all, there 
are nearly 900 miles of canals in Ireland. 

Lough Neagh, the largest lake in the British 
Isles, lies in the northern part of the country. 
It is sixteen miles in length, with an average 
breadth of ten miles. The shore on the 
south is low and marshy. Its waters are 
drained into the North Channel by the 
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Lower Bann River. The Lakes of Killarney, 
in the south-west, are celebrated for their 
beauty and are a favorite tourist resort. 
The three connected lakes lie in a basin in 
the midst of the mountains of Kerry, and are 
studded with beautifully wooded islands. 
Coast-Line.—The northern coast of Ire- 
land is steep and rocky, with many bays and 
inlets. On the east the coast is generally 
flat, sandy, and regular, and there are many 
sand-banks and rocks which are a hindrance 
to navigation. The south coast is also fairly 
regular, but on the west, from being exposed 
to the full force of the Atlantic Ocean, the 





coast is bold, rocky, and very irregular. 
Along the shore are many bays and a num- 
ber of small islands. 

Climate.—The climate of Ireland is more 
equable than that of England. The temper- 
ature seldom falls below 40° in winter. 
This mildness is due largely to the character 
of the surface, as well as to the increased 
distance from the continent and the more 
direct influence of the Gulf Stream. The 
rainfall is abundant and is uniformly dis- 
tributed. More rain falls, however, on the 
western half of the island than falls on the 
eastern side. 


eh from aging Callowayn IN « 
Sackville Street, the principal Thoroughfare in Dublin, Ireland 


Agriculture.—The mild and moist climate 
of Ireland is peculiarly suited to the growth of 
excellent grass, so that four-fifths of the 
agricultural land is devoted to the raising of 
horses, cattle, swine, and sheep, and to 
dairy-farming in general. Fat cattle, bacon, 
butter, milk, and eggs are sent across to 
England in large quantities. Oats and 
barley are grown to some extent, but potatoes 
are the largest crop. Other vegetables are 
also raised. Flax, grown for its fibre, is 
another important product, especially in 
Northern Ireland. 

Minerals.—With the exception of the 
quarrying of sandstone, 
granite,and marble, there 
is very little mining or 
quarrying in Ireland. 
Peat takes the place of 
coal for fuel in homes, 
while for other purposes 
coal is imported from 
England and Scotland. 

Manufacturing.— As 
Ireland lacks both coal 
and water-power, manu- 
facturing has not devel- 
oped to any extent save 
in the east, which is close 
to the coal supplies of 
Great Britain. The chief 
industry in Ireland is 
the manufacture of linen, 
and for this product 
the Irish factories are 
famous. Flax is grown 
for its fibre, not as is usual in this 
country, for the oil from its seed. When 
ripe it is pulled, not cut, and left on 
the ground until the gummy substance that 
holds together the fibres and the woody 
matter is decayed. It is then taken to the 
factory, where it is combed out and made 
ready for spinning. The moist and com- 
paratively cool climate of Ireland is very 
favorable both to the growing and to the 
spinning of flax. The linen industry has 
grown to such proportions, however, that 
the island cannot produce sufficient flax, 
and much of the raw material has, therefore, 
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to be imported from Belgium and Russia, 
and some from Canada. 

Second in importance is the ship-building 
industry, although both coal and iron have 
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Trinity College, Dublin 


to be imported. Some of the finest vessels 
in the world are launched from the ship- 
yards of Belfast. There is a considerable 
woollen industry; Donegal tweeds are famous 
the world over. Cotton thread is manufac- 
tured in Belfast, and there are rope works at 
various points. Some silk is also manu- 
factured. Brewing and distilling are flourish- 
ing industries. 

Cities and Towns.—The trade of Ireland 
is carried on almost entirely with Great 
Britain, even the exports destined for Canada 
and the United States being sent first to 
English and Scottish ports to be re-shipped 
from there. For this reason the chief 
cities of Ireland have grown up on the east 
coast. Dublin, the beautiful capital of the 
Irish Free State, is situated on the Liffey 
River. It is noted as an educational centre, 
the University of Dublin being one of the 
great educational institutions of the British 
Isles. Dublin, which is comparatively close 
to the coal districts of England and Wales, 
is the centre of the woollen and silk manu- 
factures of Ireland. 

Belfast, the capital of Northern Ireland, is 
the largest industrial city in Ireland. It 
has a good harbor opening towards Great 
Britain. All branches of the Irish linen 
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industry centre there, so that Belfast leads 
the world in its output of linen goods. ~As 
has been said, one of its great industries is 
ship-building, as the city has _ splendid 
facilities for launching vessels, and coal and 
steel are easily brought in from Great 
Britain. It is also the seat of a university. 
Cork, on the Lee River, has an excellent 
harbor and has a large export trade in 
cattle and provisions. It manufactures wool- 
len goods. Its most famous building is 
St. Anne’s Shandon Church, noted for its 
beautiful chimes. On an island in Cork 
Harbor stands Cobh, where Atlantic liners 
call with mail to be forwarded by rail 
across Ireland, by boat across the Irish Sea, 
and then by rail again to its destination in 
Great Britain. Limerick, on the Shannon, 
is the only port of any size on the west coast. 
It is the market and shipping centre of a 
fine farming country. It manufactures lace 
and gloves, and exports bacon, butter, and 
eggs. Londonderry, in the extreme north, 
on the west bank of the Foyle River, is noted 
for its ancient walls, for its cathedral, and for 
its historical associations. It manufactures 
linen and exports considerable farm produce. 











An old Castle on the Banks of the Lakes of Killarney 


Helps.—What advantages do Great Britain and Ire- 
land derive from their insular position? Drawan outline 
map of the British Isles, filing in the mountains and 
rivers. Describe briefly the surface of each country. 
Compare the surface of England and Wales with that 
of Scotland; with that of Ireland. Compare the 
surface of Scotland with that of Ireland. Compare the 
climate of England with that of France; of Norway; 
of Labrador. Why the difference? Account for the 
difference in climate between Manchester and Edmon- 
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ton, two cities almost in the same latitude. What 
climatic conditionsaccount for the famous London fogs? 
for the name Emerald Isle given to Ireland? Account 
for the heavy rainfall over the islands. Why does the 
climate of Northern Ireland differ from that of the 
Highlands of Scotland? If the Cambrian and Pennine 
Mountains lay along the east coast, what would be the 
effect on the climate? 

Trace the coast-line of each of the islands. What 
is the effect of the irregular coast-line on the fishing 
industry? Compare the fisheries of the east and west 
coasts. Why the difference? Why should the fishing 
industry be of such importance to Great Britain? 
How are the products affected by the surface and 
climate? Account for the importance of sheep-raising 
in Great Britain. Why is so much land unoccupied 
in the islands, when not nearly enough food is raised in 
them to support the people? Summarize the geographi- 
cal conditions which have made the British Isles pre- 
eminent (a) in shipping; (6) in manufactures; (c) in 
trade and commerce. 

On an outline map of the British Isles mark the 
location of the principal mineral regions and the chief 
manufacturing towns, so as to show clearly the relation 
between the mineral wealth of the country and its 
manufactures. Make a list of familiar articles which 
are manufactured in the British Isles. What natural 
conditions favor the manufacture of iron and steel 
goods? woollens? cottons? There is no coal in the 
immediate vicinity of London; why, then, is it such a 
great manufacturing city? How far do the manu- 
factures depend upon the natural resources? From 
what countries does Great Britain draw her raw wool? 
her raw cotton? Why has Ireland more linen manu- 
factures than either England or Scotland? 

There is comparatively little water-power available 
in the islands; what effect will this eventually have on 
the commerce of the country? If the coal supply of 
Great Britain should suddenly fail, what would be the 
effect? If oil were to be used entirely as fuel for ships, 
what would be the effect on England? If there were to 
be an entire failure of the cotton crop in the United 
States, how would this affect the British Isles? How 
will British commerce be affected by the constantly 
increasing use of water and electric power in the manu- 
facturing plants on the continent? What effect has 
the Manchester Ship Canal on the price of cotton? 
What effect has the opening of the Panama Canal 
had on thecommerce of London and Liverpool? Com- 
pare England with Canada as a manufacturing country. 

Locate on an outline map the chief seaports. Account 
for their location. What natural advantages has 
London? Liverpool? Glasgow? Dublin? Cork? South- 
ampton? Cardiff? Newcastle? Belfast? How many of 
the seaports are at the mouths of rivers? What advan- 
tages does this give to each? What would you expect 
to be the chief exports of London? Manchester? 
Glasgow? Cardiff? Dublin? Why? 

How does Ireland compare with England as (a) 
an agricultural country; (6) a mining country; (c) a 
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manufacturing country? Make a similar comparison 
(a) between England and Scotland; (b) between 
Ireland and Scotland. Compare the commerce of the 
British Isles with that of France; of Norway; of Italy. 
Why the difference? 

Name as many Canadian cities and towns as you 
can that are named after places in the British Isles. 
What are the chief exports of the British Isles to 
Canada? What does Canada send in return? Compare 
the Thames as a commercial river with the St. 
Lawrence. 


GIBRALTAR AND MALTA 


Gibraltar.—The rock of Gibraltar is situ- 
ated off the southern coast of Spain, com- 
manding the entrance to the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is an immensely strong fortress and 
occupies a position of great strategic im- 
portance. It has a commodious harbor, and 
is equipped with three graving docks, 
capable of accommodating the largest battle- 
ships in the British Navy. It is also im- 
portant as a coal and oil station, supplying 
fuel for the navy and for some 5,000 ships 
which enter its harbor each year. 

Malta.—The island of Malta, lying in the 
Mediterranean Sea, half-way between Gib- 
raltar and the Suez Canal, is strongly 
fortified. The colony includes the adjoining 
islands of Gozo and Comino. The surface of 
Malta is much broken by rocks. The 
climate is for the most part temperate and 
healthful. Grapes, oranges, figs, apricots, 
and peaches are grown in large quantities 
for export. Two and often three crops of 
vegetables can be raised in a year. Lace-mak- 
ing employs about 5,000 women and children. 

Malta, owing to its position, is one of the 
most important ports in the Empire. It is 
the headquarters for the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Valetta, the capital, is sit- 
uated on a narrow neck of land, which, with 
the mainland on either side, forms two ex- 
cellent harbors. It is strongly fortified and 
has naval docks and refitting yards. 

Helps.—From your History find out how Gibraltar 
and Malta came into the possession of Great Britain. 
Tell briefly the story of the famous siege of Gibraltar 
by the Spaniards from 1779 to 1783. ‘Tell all you 
can about the fortifications of Gibraltar and Malta. 
What would be the effect on the Empire should Great 
Britain give up their possession? Has Malta any 
commercial importance? 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN AMERICA 


The British Empire in America includes 
the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, and the British West Indies in 
North America, British Honduras in Central 
America, British Guiana on the mainland of 
South America, and the Falkiand Islands in 
the South Atlantic. Canada and New- 
foundland have already been considered in 
detail. See pages 27 and 99. 


BERMUDA 


The Bermuda Islands consist of a scattered _ 


group of some 360 coral islands lying in 
the Atlantic Ocean about 600 miles east of 
the coast of the United States and 800 miles 








Stalactite Caves in Bermuda 
Stalactites are rock structures formed just as icicles are in an 


open Cave with a leaking roof, 

south of Halifax. Only about twenty of 
them are inhabited. They are low and 
flat, and have neither springs nor fresh- 
water streams. The inhabitants must de- 
pend upon the rain for their supply of water. 
Many of the tropical fruits and trees grow 
luxuriantly, particularly the banana and the 
palm. The chief products are vegetables, 
including onions and potatoes, and _ lily- 
bulbs. Lumber and food supplies are im- 
ported from Canada and the United States. 
The islands, with their beautiful scenery and 
delightful climate, attract many tourists. 

Bermuda is used as a naval station by the 
British Admiralty and is garrisoned by 


Imperial troops. Hamilton, the largest har- 
bor, has an immense floating dock, 381 feet 
long and capable of raising a battleship of 
over 10,000 tons. The only other important 
harbor is St. George’s. 


Helps.—On the map locate Bermuda in its relation 
to London; to Halifax; to New York. Why is it 
made use of asa naval station? What is its commercial 
importance to the Empire? Why is it that Bermuda 
can raise vegetables all the year round? What pro- 
ducts would it naturally send to Canada? What 
should Canada send there? 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


The British West Indies include Jamaica, 
the Bahama Islands, the Leeward Islands, 
Barbados, the Windward Islands, Trinidad, 
and Tobago. With the exception of the 
Bahamas, all the British colonies in the 
West Indies lie between the Tropic of 
Cancer and the equator, within the Torrid 
Zone. 

We have already discussed on page117 the 
surface, climate, and productions of the 
West Indies in general, but a few words 
additional may be said in regard to the 
production of the British West Indies in 
particular. The staple crop of all the 
islands is, of course, sugar-cane, from which 
raw sugar, molasses, and rum are manufac- 
tured. But the British islands have within 
recent years very much increased the cotton 
acreage and, moreover, are planting more 
and more land with the cacao tree, from the 
bean of which cocoa and chocolate are made. 
Increased attention is also being given to the 
cultivation of tropical fruits, particularlv 
the banana and the pineapple. In addition, 
almost every island has some one product to 
which it gives special attention, for example, 
arrowroot in St. Vincent, limes in Dominica, 
and spices in Grenada. 

Canada is very much in need of these and 
other products of the British West Indies 
either as food or as raw material for her 
factories. Further, Canada has many of 
the products which the West Indians cannot 
produce for themselves and which they 
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must have. Among these are cereals, flour, 
dairy products, condensed milk, apples, 
meats, boots and shoes, lumber, and hard- 
ware. The nearest of the British West 
Indies is only 1500 miles from Halifax, a 
comparatively short distance by water. In 
spite of all this, however, the islands in 
1926 exported to Canada only about 
$13,000,000 worth of products, and imported 
goods to the value of only $10,000,000 
But Canadian trade with the British West 
Indies is increasing year by year, and with 
improved steamship service it may be 
expected soon to reach large proportions. 
Jamaica.—The island of Jamaica, lying 
in the Caribbean Sea about ninety miles 
south of Cuba, is the largest of the British 
West Indies. Attached to it for purposes of 
government are Turks and Caicos Islands, 
the Cayman Islands, Morant Cays, and 
Pedro Cays. The general aspect of Jamaica 
is very beautiful. Mountain ranges, with 
cross ranges between, cover the island, only 
one-twentieth of the surface being level. 
The valleys are deep and narrow, while the 
mountains are thickly forested. The coast- 
line is in some parts low with a gentle slope 
from the hills, in other parts steep and 
rugged, and is provided with several good 
natural harbors, including Kingston, the 
capital. The harbor and the entrance to 
Kingston are protected by forts. The tem- 
perature is high and remarkably even 






Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y 

Coffee-drying Yard, Jamaica 
throughout the year. Earthquakes occur 
frequently, but hurricanes are less common 
than in the neighboring islands. 
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Though the soil of Jamaica is less fertile 
than that of the other West India Islands, 
the products are much the same—sugar, 
rum, molasses, coffee, cacao beans, coconuts, 
fruits, and spices. The island is famous 
for its ginger, prepared from the underground 
stem of a plant native to the soil. The 
growing of bananas is now one of the leading 
industries of the island. The forests yield 
many kinds of excellent wood, such as 
ebony and mahogany. The export trade is 
carried on almost entirely with Great Britain 
and the United States, about one-third going 
to the latter. 

The Bahama Islands.—The Bahamas are a 
group of 700 coral islands stretching from 











Sponges being dried at Nassau, Bahamas 


near the coast of Florida to Haiti. Only 
about forty out of the whole group are 
inhabited. The capital is Nassau on the 
island of New Providence. 

The islands are very flat and low, many of 
them barely rising above sea-level. The 
climate is pleasant, though hurricanes and 
droughts occur frequently. In spite of the 
fact that the soil is not very fertile, cotton, 
oranges, lemons, pineapples, and vegetables 
are cultivated. The chief manufacturing in- 
dustries are pineapple-canning and the mak- 
ing of sisal hemp, which is woven into fibre 
by the natives. The latter are also very 
skilful in the making of articles from tortoise- 
shell. Sponges and large turtles are found 
in the coast waters, and there are natural 
salt-beds of great value on some of the 
islands. The export trade of the colony is 
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shared by Miquelon, Mexico, Canada, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom, in 
the order named. 

The Leeward Islands.—This group lies to 
the south-east of Porto Rico and north of the 
Windward Islands. They are divided into 
five Presidencies—Antigua, with Barbuda 
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A typica! Street in a West Indian Town 
Note the palms which line the streets. 


and Redonda; St. Kitts, with News and 
Anguilla; Dominica; Montserrat; and the 
Virgin Islands, with Sombrero. The islands 
are of volcanic origin and are very moun- 
tainous, but the soil is exceedingly rich and 
fertile. They lie, however, within the hurri- 
cane belt, and destructive storms are not 
infrequent. The climate is tempered by the 
sea-breezes and by the mountains. 

Sugar, molasses, and rum are the staple 
products. Cotton is grown on all the 
islands except Dominica. In Dominica lime- 
juice and citrate of lime are important 
manufactures. Tropical fruits are leading 
exports, especially pineapples from the Virgin 
Islands and Antigua. In addition to the 
products already mentioned, the islands 
export limes, coconuts, cacao, and some 
cattle. Trade is largely with Great Britain 
and the United States, but there is a growing 
trade with Canada. St. John, the capital, on 
Antigua, Basseterre on St. Kitts, and Roseau 
in Dominica are the chief towns. 

Barbados.—The island of Barbados is the 
farthest east of the British West Indies. It 
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is twenty-one miles long, with an area of 
166 square miles. It is a low-lying island, 
has many hills and valleys and is practically 
surrounded by coral reefs, which render it 
dangerous for navigation. The climate is 
hot, the temperature averaging 80° through- 
out the year, and hurricanes are not uncom- 
mon. The soil is fertile, and practically 
three-quarters of the island is under culti- 
vation, the chief products being sugar and 
cotton. These, with molasses and rum, are 
the chief articles of export. The entire 
external trade of the colony is carried on 
with Canada, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, Canada receiving consider- 
ably more than the lion’s share. Bridge- 
town is the capital. 

The Windward Islands.—These islands lie 
between Martinique and Trinidad, and form 
part of the eastern barrier of the Caribbean 
Sea. Included in the group are Grenada, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and the Grenadines. 
The surface and climate of the islands are 
much the same as in the Leeward group, 
but they are not so subject to hurricanes. 
Sugar, molasses, and rum are the chief 
products, but St. Vincent produces the best 
cotton in the Empire, and there are large 
cacao plantations on both St. Lucia and 
Grenada. St. Vincent is also famous for 
its arrowroot. Other leading products are 
honey, logwood, cattle and hides, onions, 
coconuts, and nutmegs. The exports of 
Canada to the Windward Islands, especially 
to St.Lucia are quite large; in fact, she shares 
almost equally with Great Britain the trade 
of the islands. Castries, on St. Lucia, is 
the chief town of the islands, and is also a 
very important coaling-station. It has one 
of the finest harbors in the West Indies. 

Trinidad and Tobago.—The islands of 
Trinidad and Tobago are situated off the 
coast of Venezuela, immediately north of the 
mouth of the Orinoco River. The total 
population of the two islands is about 385,000, 
the white element being composed chiefly of 
English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
There are also a large number of East In- 
dians who were brought in to work on the 
plantations. 
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Trinidad is very mountainous, but Tobago 
is for the most part a low-lying plain. Both 
are well watered by numerous streams and 
in many places are still densely wooded. 
The tropical growth is luxuriant. The 
Pitch Lake in Trinidad, 110 acres in extent, 
produces hundreds of thousands of tons of 
asphalt annually, from which the colony 
derives a substantial revenue. The principal 
products are cacao, sugar, molasses, rum, 
crude petroleum, asphalt, and _ gasoline. 
These are exported chiefly to the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Canada, France, 
and Venezuela. The imports come from 
the same countries with the exception of 
France. The developing and refining of oil 
is becoming an increasingly important in- 
dustry. In Tobago rubber, cotton, and 
tobacco are cultivated. The capital of 
Trinidad is Port-of-Spain, one of the finest 
towns in the West Indies. Scarborough is 


the chief town of Tobago. 

Helps.—On the map locate the British West Indies 
in their relation to the other West India Islands; to 
London; to Halifax; to New York; to the Panama 
Canal. Givea brief general description of their surface 
and climate. Why are anumber of the islands subject 
to hurricanes? From their location what would you 
expect to be their chief products? What are their 
staple products? Why? Why should Canada have 
very close trade relations with the British West Indies? 
Which of the islands would you prefer to visit? Of 
what use are the islands in the defence of the Empire? 
What is their commercial value to the Empire? 


OTHER COLONIES 


British Honduras.—British Honduras lies 
on the east coast of Central America on the 
Caribbean Sea. The coast-land is low and 
swampy and is sheltered from the open sea 
by a number of islands. The interior is 
mountainous and is covered with dense 
forests. The Belize, the principal river, 
flows through the middle of the country. 
The soil is for the most part fertile, but, with 
the exception of fruits, practically all articles 
of food and clothing must be imported. 
The chief products are chicle, mahogany, 
bananas, and coconuts. Trade is carried on 
with Great Britain, the United States, and 
Mexico, although Canada has a small share. 
-There are fewer than 2,000 whites in the 
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country, the intense heat and the humidity 
making the climate very trying. Belize, the 
capital and chief city, is a distributing centre 
for goods bound for Central America. 

British Guiana.—This important colony is 
situated on the north coast of South America 
between Venezuela and Dutch Guiana. It 
forms a somewhat narrow belt of land run- 
ning southward from the coast. About 
one-third of the inhabitants are East Indians, 
who were brought from India to work on the 
sugar plantations, and a little more than 
one-third are Negroes. There are nearly 
10,000 native Indians. Practically the entire 
population lives along the coast. 

The coast-line of British Guiana is lined 
with swampy alluvial flats, very similar to 
the delta of the Nile, useless in their natural 
state for purposes of cultivation. Behind 
the coastal belt is an undulating region 
densely covered with tropical forest, which 
passes into a region of high mountains. To 
the south is a savanna region, with a few 
trees and grown over with grass. Of these 











Digging Asphalt, Trinidad 


four zones—the coastal belt, the forest region, 
the mountain region, and the savanna belt— 
the swampy coastal belt is the most produc- 
tive. A great deal of this land has been 
reclaimed by the building of dikes, and on it 
rich crops are raised. The climate is hot 
and damp, with heavy rains. 

The principal products of British Guiana 
are sugar-cane, rice, coconuts, coffee, cacao, 
and rubber. Cattle are raised in the savanna 
belt, but they are so far from a market that 
the industry is not profitable. Gold and 
diamonds are extensively mined. The chief 
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exports are sugar, rum, molasses, charcoal, 
timber, and diamonds. The imports are 
chiefly textiles, flour, machinery, manures, 
boots and shoes, and butter. Great Britain 
has considerably more than one-half of the 
import trade, Canada ranking next, and the 
United States third. The exports are sent 
chiefly to Great Britain and to Canada, the 
latter falling very little behind the mother 


country. The capital, Georgetown, on the , 


Demerara River, has an excellent harbor. 
The Falkland Islands.—This group lies in 
the South Atlantic about 300 miles east of 
the Straits of Magellan. They consist of 
two large islands, Hast Falkland and West 
Falkland, with about a hundred smaller 


islands. Attached to them for purposes of 
administration are East Georgia, South 
Georgia, the South Shetlands, the South 


Orkneys, the Sandwich Group, and Graham’s 
Land. The total population is about 3,500. 
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On South Georgia is a whaling-station with 
1,300 inhabitants. The islands are some- 
what mountainous, but there is an abundance 
of good pasture-land. The principal industry 
is sheep-farming, there being nearly 700,000 
sheep on the islands. The whaling industry 
is also important, with an annual product of 
over half a million barrels of oil. Whale- 
oil, with wool, frozen meat, and tallow, are 
the principal exports. The trade is mainly 
with Great Britain. The chief town is 
Stanley. 

Helps.—Describe briefly the surface and climate of 
British Honduras and British Guiana. Locate them 
on the map in relation to the equator. Compare the 
coast of British Guiana with that of Holland. Show 
that the products of British Honduras and British 
Guiana are dependent on the surface and climate. Why 
are there so many Hindus in British Guiana? What 
products does British Guiana send to Canada? What 
does she receive in return? Locate on the map the 
Falkland Islands. What is their value to the Empire? 
Why is South Georgia of importance? 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN ASIA 


The British Empire in Asia includes 
Cyprus, Aden, the Indian Empire, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, British Borneo, and 
Hong Kong. It also includes the protectorate 
of the Federated Malay States, the leased 
territory of Wethaiwei, and the mandated 
territories of Palestine, Trans-Jordan, and 
Iraq. 


CYPRUS AND ADEN 


Cyprus.—The island of Cyprus, the largest 
in the Mediterranean after Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, lies about forty miles from the coast of 
Asia Minor. In spite of the fact that more 
than half of the surface is mountainous, and 
excessive droughts frequently ruin the crops, 
the industry of its Turk and Greek in- 
habitants has made the island one of the 
most productive in the Mediterranean. 

Wheat, barley, and potatoes are the princi- 
pal crops. Tobacco is cultivated to a consider- 
able extent, and cotton is grown on irrigated 
land. There is a small export of fresh fruit, 
but the production of dried fruits, such as 
raisins and sultanas, is increasing rapidly. 


The most important industry, however, is 
the gathering of the pods from the locust 
tree. The beans are shipped to Great 
Britain, where they are ground down to 
make cattle food. There are more goats and 
sheep than cattle on the island, and the 
Cyprus mules are celebrated throughout 
the East. The capital is Nicosia, near the 
centre of the island. 

Aden.—The peninsula of Aden, on the 
south coast of Arabia, near the entrance to 
the Red Sea, is for the most part a mass of 
barren, volcanic rock, five miles long and 
three miles wide. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Arabs and Negroes. ‘The peninsula owes its 
importance to the town of Aden, which has 
a commodious natural harbor and is a coaling- 
station for ships passing through the Suez 
Canal to and from India and the East. As 
it commands the southern entrance to the 
Red Sea, and thus the road to India, it is 
strongly fortified and forms a_ veritable 
Gibraltar of the East. 

Aden is a free port, and, therefore, the 
greater part of the commerce of South- - 
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western Arabia passes through it. Owing to 
the hot, dry climate, the peninsula produces 
little, the chief industries being the manu- 
facture of salt and cigarettes. It is ad- 
ministered by the Indian government. 
Attached to Aden for administrative pur- 
poses are the island of Perim, Socotra, and the 
Kuria Muria Islands. The latter were 
ceded to Great Britain for the purpose of 
landing the Red Sea cable. Perim has a 
good harbor and is used as a supply and 
coaling station for vessels. Along with Aden, 
it guards the entrance to the Red Sea and is, 


therefore, strongly fortified. 

Helps.—As Cyprus lies off the main stream of 
commerce in the Mediterranean, what is its value to 
the Empire? Find out what you can about its past 
history. What are its chief products? Compare its 
climate with that of Malta. Is irrigation of importance 
in the island? Why? Show clearly by reference to 
the map the prime importance of Aden in the defence 
of the Empire. For what is it otherwise noted? What 
is the value of Perim? 


THE EMPIRE OF INDIA 


Position and Area.—The Empire of India 
includes not only the peninsula lying south 
of the Himalaya Mountains and between 
the Arabian Sea on the west and the Bay of 
Bengal on the east, but also the territory 
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A. Relative Areas of British Provinces and Native States. 
B. Area of British Provinces. 


*North-West Frontier Province, 13,419 sq. mi.; _Ajmer-Merwara, 
2,711 sq. mi.; Coorg, 1,582 sq. mi.; Delhi, 593 sq. mi.; Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, 3,143 sq. mi. 


bordering on the eastern coast of the Bay 
of Bengal and extending as far south as the 
Isthmus of Kra on the Malay Peninsula. 
The French have several small settlements 
on both sides of the peninsula, and the 
Portuguese have several on the west coast, 
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There are also the independent states of 
Nepal and Bhutan in the north. With 
these exceptions, the entire country either 
belongs to Great Britain or is under her rule. 
The total area of British India is only a little 
more than 1,800,000 square miles, scarcely 
one-half that of the Dominion of Canada. 
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*North-West Frontier Province, 2,251,345. + Ajmer-Merwara, 
495,271; Coorg, 163,838; Delhi, 488,188; Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, 27,086. 





For administrative purposes India is 
divided into fifteen provinces—Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Prov- 
ences and Berar, Assam, The North-West 
Frontier Province, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, 
Baluchistan, Delhi, and The Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. In addition there are 
about 700 native states, whose government 
is more or less under the control of Great 
Britain. These states have over one-fifth 
of the total population of the country. 

People.—India contains within its borders 
about 320,000,000 people, more than one- 
fifth of all the people in the world. It is 
estimated, however, that of this vast popula- 
tion fewer than 2,000,000 can speak the 
English language. The people of India 
belong to a great number of different races 
and speak so many different languages that 
frequently the natives in one village have 
difficulty in understanding the conversation 
of natives in a village only a few miles away. 
Generally speaking, however, they may be 
divided into three main classes. 

Scattered throughout Central and Southern 
India are the descendants of the original 
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inhabitants of India, known as Dravidians. 
They are a short, dark-skinned people with 
broad noses and curly hair. In the north 
and west and mingling to some extent with 
the Dravidians farther south, are the descen- 
dants of the Aryans, a race of tall, fairer- 
skinned, bearded men, with long thin noses. 
This race is now represented by the Hindus, 
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Natives bathing in the Ganges at Benares 


who form the vast majority of the popula- 
tion of India. In the region. to the north- 
east are the people with a pronounced 
strain of the Mongolian races in them. 
They are short and strongly built, with flat 
faces, slanting eyes, yellowish skin, and 
long, black hair, resembling the Chinese and 
Japanese. . 

Over two-thirds of the people of India 
follow the teachings of Brahma. The remain- 
ing natives are divided among Mohamme- 
dans, Buddhists, and Christians. Brah- 
manism teaches the doctrine of caste, which 
holds that some are born in a high station 
of life, others in a lower, and so on down 
until the lowest caste is reached. The 
members of the various castes will have 
nothing to do with one another, nor may 
they inter-marry. The caste system has 
been a serious obstacle to progress in India, 
but it is very slowly being broken down. 
Another superstition for which Brahmanism 
is responsible is that bathing in the Ganges 
River will wash away disease. Hundreds of 
thousands of Hindus make a pilgrimage to 
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the river each year and bathe in its waters. 

Surface.—India Proper falls naturally into 
three great divisions, which vary greatly in 
character: the northern mountain region, 
the vast plains of the Jndus and the Ganges 
in Central India, and the Plateau of the 
Deccan in the south. The northern part is 
covered by high and rugged mountains, 
which rise more or less abruptly from the 
plain beneath and form the loftiest high- 
land system of the globe. Chief among 
these are the Himalayas, in the north and 
east, which have more than forty snow- 
capped peaks rising to a height of over four 
and a half miles. Mount Everest, which is 
29,000 feet high, is the highest point in the 
world. 

The are of the circle formed by the 
Himalayas is continued to the west by the 
Hindu Kush and Karakoram Ranges and 
from them southward by a series of lower 
ranges known as the Sulaiman and Kurthar 
Ranges. At the east end of the Himalayas 
the mountain wall turns south into the 
Patkai and Arakan Yoma Mountains. This 
vast mountain region varies in width from 
180 to 220 miles and contains many enormous 
valleys, in any one of which the whole of 


Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
Natives of Baluchistan 
Note the peculiar huts in which the people live. 


the Alps might be set. Baluchistan, at the 
extreme west of India, on the Arabian Sea, 
consists mainly of tablelands, mountains, 


and deep valleys, and, owing to the absence 


of rain, is almost entirely desert. The 
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surface of the interior of Burma, which lies 
along the east coast of the Bay of Bengal and 
forms the eastern boundary of the Indian 
Empire, is also very mountainous, with 
parallel ranges running north and south 
and narrow valleys between. 

The mountains of India are of great 
importance both historically and geographi- 
cally. They form an almost insuperable 
barrier between India and the countries to 
the north and have thus many times during 
her history protected her from invasion by 
enemy armies. ‘The only means of approach 
to India by land lies through the passes to 
the north-west, where the mountains are 
lower. The Khyber and the Bolan Passes 
are the most travelled roads in this district, 
which stretches for 700 miles from Kabul 
to Karachi. ‘The mountains have also a very 
marked effect upon the climate of India, 
making it warmer and moister than it would 
otherwise be. 

The drainage from the mountains, brought 
down by the two great rivers of India, the 
Ganges and the Indus, form the rich soil of 
the vast central plain, which many centuries 
ago was a great sea. The plain is divided 
by a low watershed into the great plain of 
the Ganges to the east and the smaller plain 
of the Indus to the west. It is from 150 to 
300 miles in width and stretches across the 
country from the borders of Baluchistan on 
the west to the highlands of Burma on the 
east. This is the most densely populated 
section of India and also the most important 
industrially. 

South of the great plain lies the Plateau 
of the Deccan, which occupies the greater 
part of the peninsula. It is a tableland 
varying in height from 1500 to 2500 feet, 
and in shape it resembles a triangle. It 
slopes down in terraces from the west to the 
east, and consequently all the important 
rivers of Southern India flow eastward. ‘The 
plateau is separated from the great central 
plain by a series of elevations, chief among 
which are the Aravalli Hills and the 
Vindhya Mountains. It is bordered on the 
east and west by two coast ranges, the 
Eastern and Western Ghats, which meet in 
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the extreme south in the Nilgiri or Blue 
Hills. The plateau is by no means level, 
but is very broken and rocky. Between the 
Ghats and the coast on both sides of the 
peninsula are belts of fertile lowland. On 
the west the level strip is very narrow, 
seldom exceeding forty miles in width, but on 
the south and east itis comparatively broad. 

Drainage.—India is a land of mighty 
rivers. Most of them have their sources 
in the mountain ranges that form the 
northern boundary of the country. They 
are fed by the snow from the mountain- 
tops, which, as it melts under the intense 
heat of the sun, ensures a constant and 





A native Pump in India 


plentiful supply of water. The two chief 
rivers, the Indus and the Ganges, have 
already been mentioned. 

The Indus, which is 1800 miles long, rises 
north of the Himalayas and flows in a south- 
westerly direction, emptying its waters into 
the Arabian Sea. Fed by glacier streams, 
it rushes in sweeping torrents through deep 
gorges worn in the mountains. Once out on 
the plains, it is joined by its four great 
tributaries, which, with the Indus, give to 
the surrounding country the name of the 
Punjab, which means ‘‘the land of the five 
rivers’. From the port of Karachi, where 
the Indus flows into the Arabian Sea, the 
products of the north-western region are 
carried by ocean vessels to all parts of the 
world. 
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The Ganges, with its tributaries, on the 
other hand, flows in a south-easterly direction 
for 1500 miles across Northern India almost 
parallel with the Himalaya Mountains, until 
it empties into the Bay of Bengal. By 
means of an elaborate system of canals the 
waters of the Ganges have been used to 





A Banyan Tree 


The branches drop fibres, which take root and later become trunks 
of the tree. 


irrigate many miles of formerly dry and 
barren country. Near its mouth the Ganges 
is joined by the Brahmaputra, which is 
nearly 400 miles longer than the Ganges 
itself. The Brahmaputra rises north of the 
Himalayas, just a few miles from the source 
of the Indus. After flowing for a thousand 
miles on the northern side of the mountains, 
it breaks through the barrier and flows south 
to the plain of Assam, where it joins the 
Ganges. 

The Narbada and the Tapti, which have 
their sources in the highlands of the Deccan, 
are rivers of considerable importance empty- 
ing into the Arabian Sea. Rising on the 
eastern slope of the Deccan are a number 
of smaller rivers, chief among which are the 
Godavari and the Kistna, which flow across 
the peninsula into the Bay of Bengal. The 
rivers of India are almost useless for trans- 
portation, as the deltas are difficult to 
navigate. In Burma, however, the rivers 
provide the chief means of communication, 
as roads are few and far between. During 

the rainy season they frequently overflow 
their banks, flooding the country for miles 
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around. For this reason, the one-story 
bamboo houses of Burma are always built 
on piles, and every house possesses some 
sort of a boat or canoe. The most important 
river in Burma is the Irrawaddy, which 
flows from the northern border to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Coast-Line.—India has a coast-line of 
some 3000 miles with very few indentations 
and consequently almost no natural harbors. 
The only harbor of any importance is at 
Bombay on the Arabian Sea. The waters on 
the eastern coast are shallow and storm- 
beaten, the only suitable dock for large 
vessels being at Madras. 

Vegetation.—The mountamous regions of 
India, the Himalayas, and part of the 
Deccan are covered with immense forests, 
while the plain of the Ganges has much 
jungle land. The trees on the mountains 
are for the most part those which are com- 
monly found in Europe, but on the lower 
slopes the growth is tropical. The most 
valuable of these trees are the teak, from 
which a high grade of lumber is produced 
and used in ship-building and in furniture- 
making, and the bamboo, which is more 
like an enormous kind of grass than a tree. 
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Other commercial trees are the deodar, the 
sal, the ebony, the sandalwood, and the 
palm. 

Animal Life.—In the forests are to be 
found many kinds of wild animals. High 
up in the forests of the Himalayas roam the 
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wild goat and the mountain sheep. In 
the tropical jungles of the plains the 
magnificent tigers make their lairs, watching 
their chance to creep silently out upon the 
unsuspecting cattle who provide their chief 
source of food. The brave and cunning 
panther and the wild boar, together with the 
tiger, are the favorite game of Indian 
sportsmen. Elephants are also hunted, 
but with the aim of capturing them alive 
and training them for riding and heavy 
hauling work., Monkeys are found every- 
where; huge rhinoceroses live in the swamps 
near the Brahmaputra River; and crocodiles 
twenty feet long make their homes in many 
of the rivers. The greatest danger in the 
Indian jungle is from poisonous snakes. It 
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is said that at least 20,000 people die each 
year from the bite of the cobra alone. 
Climate.—India is so extensive and so 
varied in its surface features that it has 
necessarily a variety of climates. Generally 
speaking, the year may be divided into three 
seasons—the hot, the rainy, and the cool. 
During the hot season, which extends from 
March to May, there is usually no rain, and 
the blazing heat of the sun is almost un- 
bearable. During this season most of the 
Europeans in India seek the more healthful 
climate of the foothills of the Himalayas, 
just as many people in our own country 
avoid the heat of summer by going to the 
mountains, the northern lakes, or the sea- 
shore. Those who are forced to remain in 
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the plains, however, usually sit during the 
heat of the day in darkened rooms with the 
breeze from several large fans playing upon 
them, too exhausted to exert themselves. 

During the hot season dust storms are 
frequent in the interior, but in Assam and 
Bengal thunderstorms bring heavy rains, 
which afford welcome relief to the people 
and are of great importance in the growth 
of the tea and rice crops. On the slopes of 
the Khasi Hills and on the plains of Assam 
is the rainiest region in the world, some 
parts receiving as much as 500 inches in a 
year. 

About the beginning of June the south- 
west monsoon blows in from the warm 
oceans bringing deluges of rain to the 
parched land in many parts of the country. 
These heavy rains continue day after day 
and cause a rapid growth of vegetation. 
In the plateau region and in northern India 
millions of people depend for their food upon 
the timely bursting of the south-west 
monsoon. If there is any delay or if there 
is not sufficient rainfall, the crops fail, and 
famine causes the death of many thousands 
of people. Before the development of irri- 
gation, famines were frequent in the valley 
of the Indus, which, because of its situation, 
is very dry. A large part of the Deccan, 
also, except in the cotton-growing regions, 1s 
too dry for cultivation without irrigation. 

From November to February is the cool 
season. During these months the northern 
monsoon blows, making the climate dry and 
cool, but never cold because the high 
mountain wall cuts off the very cold winds 
from the great interior of Asia. On the 
plains the thermometer seldom varies more 
than sixteen degrees during the whole year. 
During the cool season the rainfall in the 
Punjab is sufficient for the wheat crop, which 
is untouched by the heavy rains of the rainy 
season in other parts of the land. 

Agriculture.—The great variety of climate 
permits the cultivation of many kinds of 
plants in different parts of the country. 
The evenness of the temperature even in 
Northern India makes possible the production 
of two crops a year, while in the south, 
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around Madras, three crops of rice are 
usually obtained annually. This helps to 
shorten the periods of famine and relieve 
the distress of the people. 

Northern India produces two classes of 
crops. ‘The spring crop consists of wheat, 
millet, oil-seeds, opium poppy, tobacco, and 
pulse, which includes all vegetables whose 
edible portion grows in a pod, such as peas 
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and beans. These require very little water 
and grow best during the cool season. They 
are therefore planted during October and 
November and harvested in March and 
April. Rice, sugar, indigo, jute, cotton, 
and tea, on the other hand, require plenty of 
water and can be grown only during the wet 
season. In the south, where there is no 
cool season and the land is well irrigated, 
the crops are the same the year round. 
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The land in India is for the most part 
cultivated by the natives in small holdings. 
The farming methods are very primitive. 
Little machinery is used. The ground is 
merely scratched with a plough which 
resembles a sharpened stick. The grain is 
cut with sickles and sometimes even pulled 
by hand. It is threshed by being trodden 
out by buffaloes and bullocks and is allowed 
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to lie on the ground in piles until shipped to 
market. The meal or flour for the family is 
made by the women. The millet or wheat 
is placed between two stones, the top stone 
being turned rapidly until the grain is 
ground. In the cultivation of the soil the 
natives make great use of the bullock and 
the buffalo, and in the drier parts of the camel. 

India is a great agricultural country. 
With such an enormous population the 
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production of food for the people is the chief 
occupation. More than one-third of the 
cultivated area is devoted to rice, of which 
two crops a year generally are raised. In 
1926 the yield was over 30,000,000 tons. 
The warm, moist climate of Lower Burma 
is particularly well suited to the production 
of rice. As the pop- 
ulation of that prov- 
ince is compara- 
tively small, the 
bulk of the product 
is exported, Burma 
being the chief 
source of the world’s 
supply of rice. 

Millet, a kind of 
corn much used as 
food by the poorer 
people and as fodder 
for cattle, is the 
second crop in importance. It can be 
grown in any part of India, regardless of 
temperature and rainfall. All the millet 
grown is used within the country. Wheat 
is the third crop in rank and forms an im- 
portant article of export to Great Britain. 
Recently, however, the Indian government 
has been restricting the amount allowed to 
leave the country. 

Cotton, raised principally in the Deccan, 
furnishes the raw material for the many 
cotton mills and for export, the 1926 crop 
yielding over 6,000,000 bales. Tea is grown 
extensively in the foothills of the Himalayas, 
in Assam, and in other sections, and forms 
one of the principal exports. Over 
300,000,000 pounds were produced during 
1926, and about three-quarters of a million 
people were employed on the plantations. 
India has almost a monopoly of the produc- 
tion of jute, a very valuable coarse fibre used 
for making ropes and bags. It is grown 
mainly in Bengal around the delta of the 
Ganges. Over two and a half million acres 
are devoted to the production of sugar-cane, 
but the crop is no more than sufficient for 
local needs; in fact, much sugar is imported. 

Rubber, flax, indigo, ground-nuts, coffee, 
and tobacco are other leading crops. The 
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mulberry tree is cultivated, but not so 
extensively as in China; and immense 
quantities of poppies are raised for the 
manufacture of opium. Seeds, such as 
the castor bean, rape, and mustard, are 
largely exported. India has long been famed 
for its spices, such as cardamoms and pepper, 
which are much used by the natives to 
flavor the somewhat tasteless rice. 

Cattle are raised in enormous numbers, 
but mainly for domestic use, as the religious 
beliefs of a section of the people, who regard 
the cow as sacred, prevent their use for food. 
To provide meat for the people, as well as 
milk, goats are raised in large numbers. In 
some sections it is extremely difficult to 
feed the cattle, as there is no natural 
grass-land. In spite of this, however, India 
has over 150,000,000 cattle, almost five 
times as many as wander over the plains of 
Argentina. ‘There is, therefore, a very large 
export trade in hides and skins. Cattle 
manure mixed with clay is used as fuel by 
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The bridge, made of crude ropes and bent cane, with a foot path on 
the lower side, is very stout and durable. 


the larger number of the natives, especially 
in the crowded sections. 

The great need of agriculture in India is 
water, and many schemes for irrigating the 
land are being undertaken by the govern- 
ment. The greater part of the country has 
a rainfall of less than seventy inches annually, 
and as this is not sufficient in the hot climate, 
all those districts can be cultivated only 
with the aid of an artificial water-supply. 
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Wells are the most common means of irriga- 
tion in Central India, as they can be sunk 
very easily wherever water is found near the 
surface. Tanks or reservoirs are also fre- 
quently used to store the surplus water of 
the rainy season. In the Indus Valley, in 
the Punjab, in Bengal, and in the south 
about. Madras, the government has spent 
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large sums of money in constructing canals, 
which have greatly increased the production 
of crops in those areas. About 48,000,000 
acres are now under irrigation. 
Minerals.—India is rich in minerals, the 
principal being coal, gold, iron, petroleum, 
manganese, silver, mica, and salt. The coal 
is usually found in inaccessible places and is 
of a poor quality, so that the smelting of iron 
is a somewhat costly operation. The mines 
are but little worked. The development 
of railways has brought European iron to the 
Indian market much more cheaply than it 
can be produced there and has rather dis- 
couraged home production. The output of 
petroleum in Burma is very large, and there 
are also valuable wells in Assam. Salt is 
obtained from the mines of the Salt Hills 
in the far north and from salt lakes in the 
dry region, as well as by means of evapora- 
tion on the coast. India is one of the chief 
sources of the world’s supply of manganese, 
which is used for hardening steel. Tungsten 
and tin are found in considerable quantities, 
but little has been done as yet to develop 
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these deposits. Many precious stones are 
mined in various parts of the country, but 
particularly in Burma. 

Manufacturing.— India is peculiarly well 
suited to the development of manufactures. 
Raw material is plentiful, labor is cheap and 
abundant, and both railway and shipping 
facilities are excellent. The cotton and 
jute factories alone employ half a million 
people. Cotton is used everywhere in India 
as the chief material for making clothing, 
and jute makes excellent sacking for bags 
in which to ship the various agricultural 
products. Canada imports considerable 
quantities of jute from India. Silk goods 
are also produced to a limited extent in 
factories. Most of the manufacturing of 
India, however, is done by the people in their 
own homes. Carving in ivory, fine em- 
broidery, and the weaving of silk, carpets, 
damask, chintz, and muslin are the most 
important. There are over 11,000,000 hand- 
loom weavers in India. 

Trade and Commerce.—The chief exports 
of India are raw cotton, jute, rice, oil-seeds, 
tea, dyes, hides and skins, wool, wheat, 
ranking in value in the order named. Rubies 
are an important article of export from 
Burma. About one-third of the exports are 
sent to Great Britain, which receives a little 
more than the United States and Japan 
together. Germany, China, France, Belgium, 
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Ceylon, Italy, and Australia follow in order. 
The imports from the United Kingdom are a 
little more than one-third as much again as 
all other countries combined, thus showing 
the tremendous importance of India as a 
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market for British goods. The Dutch East 
Indies, the United States, and Japan are 
the other chief countries from which imports 
are drawn. ‘The principal imports are manu- 
factured cotton, metals and ores, machinery, 
sugar, living animals, liquor, paper, glass- 
ware, coal, coke, and tobacco. 

Transportation—For many years the 
trade of India was greatly hampered by 
difficulties of transportation both within and 
without the country. The Ganges forms 
an excellent internal waterway leading down 
to Calcutta, but the Indus is dangerous on 
account of its shifting sandbanks, and the 
riversin the higher parts 
are not suited to navi- 
gation because of their 
rapid fall. Road-making 
across the plains is very 
costly because of the 
scarcity of stone, and the 
steep approach to the 
plateau makes communi- 
cation with that region 
difficult. But under Brit- 
ish administration mag- 
nificent roads have been 
constructed, and there is 
a network of railways 
covering the country, 
over 38,000 miles in all, 
about two-thirds of which 
are owned by the gov- 
ernment. As has already 
been pointed out, India 
ean be reached by land 
only in the north-west, and the cost of trans- 
portation through the mountain passes is so 
great that very few goods can be brought 
in over that route. 

Until about sixty years ago the long and 
dangerous voyage from India to Europe 
prevented the development of India’s foreign 
trade, but since the opening of the Suez 
Canal, which provides a short route from 
Great Britain to the East, the commerce of 
India has made tremendous strides. Vessels 
from every part of the world crowd her 
ports, and there is regular passenger service 
from all the important countries. The 
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greater part of the shipping, both freight 
and passenger, is in British vessels. All 
parts of India are connected by telegraph, 
and there is a splendid cable service with 
most of the large countries of the world. 

Cities and Towns.—The natives of India 
live, for the most part, in scattered villages, 
composed of little huts made of mud or 
matting, and they make a living by agri- 
culture or weaving. Of the enormous popu- 
lation of this vast country, only one-fifth 
live in the cities and towns. Bombay, the 
largest city in India with a population of 
about 1,175,000, is situated on an island off 
the west coast and is 
thus the European gate- 
way of India. It has 
a magnificent natural 
harbor and is connected 
with the interior by 
two lines of railways. 
An immense trade from 
both west and _ east 
passes through this port. 
Bombay is also an im- 
portant manufacturing 
town. Its nearness to 
the richest cotton fields 
of India accounts for its 
many mills for the mak- 
ing of cotton goods, 
which have to a large 
extent taken the place 
of the product of the 
mills in Great Britain. 
It has also several leather 
factories and extensive railway shops, which 
employ large numbers of people. Its inhabi- 
tants include representatives of almost 
every Eastern race and nation. 

Calcutta, the second city in the Indian 
Empire, has a population of about 1,130,000. 
It is situated ninety miles from the sea on 
the left bank of the Hooghly River, one of 
the mouths of the Ganges. Shifting shoals 
make navigation on the river difficult and 
make costly dredging operations necessary 
in order to keep the harbor of Calcutta open. 
In spite of this, it is a great commercial 
city, and is the distributing centre for all 
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the neighboring district. The manufactu- 
ring of jute is the leading industry. There is 
a striking contrast between the splendid 
public buildings and the imposing residences 
of the Europeans on the one hand, and the 
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bamboo huts of the natives on the other. 
The right bank of the Hooghly is lined with 
native villages. If the population of these 
were included, Calcutta would be the largest 
city in India. 

The harbor of Madras, on the Bay of 
Bengal, is with difficulty protected from the 
force of the ocean waves by a great break- 
water. The city, the third in size in India, 
is the seaport and commercial centre of the 
south-eastern part of India and owes its 
importance to the fertile, populous district 
which lies behind it. Hyderabad, the capital 
of the native state of that name, lies about 
400 miles north-west of Madras, and is the 
fourth city in size. It contains the vast 
palace of the Nizam, or ruler of the state, 
and also a magnificent mosque modelled on 
that, of Mecca. The British Residency is 
one of the finest public buildings in India. 
Beautiful gardens surround the city on all 
sides. ; 

Delhi, which since 1912 has been the capital 
of India, is situated on the Jumna River in 
the centre of the great plain region. It is 
one of the oldest cities of the world and is 
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surrounded by miles of ruins of ancient 
cities. It contains many mosques, palaces, 
and tombs erected to the memory of rulers 
of the great Mogul Empire. It has now 
large wheat and produce markets and many 
cotton-mills, but in its narrow streets the 
natives. can still be seen working busily at 
their fine embroidery and ivory-carving, in 
which arts they are masters. Benares, 
situated on the Ganges, is the sacred city of 
the Hindus. Tens of thousands of pilgrims 
annually descend its ghats, or steps, to bathe 
in the purifying water of the sacred river, 
and everywhere may be seen _ beautiful 
palaces and temples dedicated to Hindu 
gods. The chief industries are metal-work 
and all kinds of hand-made articles which are 
produced by the natives in their homes. 
The city is the centre of the silk industry. 

Lucknow, on the Gumti River, is a busy 
commercial city with extensive railway work- 
shops. ‘The natives are employed principally 
in the manufacture of brocades, muslins, 
embroideries, jewellery, and glass. The city 
contains extensive ruins of ancient palaces 
and has several famous mosques. Cawn- 
pore, on the Ganges, is also a commercial 
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city, but owes its importance mainly to 
military and political conditions. It is the 
centre of the leather industry of India. 
Both Cawnpore and Lucknow will long be 
remembered for the events that took place 
there during the Indian Mutiny. 
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Not far from Delhi, on the banks of the 
Jumna River, stands the historic city of 
Agra. Its celebrated fort contains the 


magnificent Palace of Akbar, the great 


Mogul Emperor, under whose wise rule the 
empire reached the height of its glory. The 
palace is built of white marble, inlaid with 
precious stones, and made beautiful with 
many exquisite carvings. But the chief 
interest of Agra centres about the Taj Mahal, 
the most beautiful work of art in India. 
This noble monument, with its graceful 
minarets and stately dome, was erected by 
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A Scene in Mandalay 

: The taming of elephants is a business in Burma. 

the Mogul Emperor, Shah Jehan, in memory 
of his wife. The building was begun in 
1719, and it is said that it took 20,000 work- 
men twenty-two years to complete it. 
Agra is now an important trading city and 
railway centre. 

Karachi, on the delta of the Indus, has an 
excellent harbor and is the natural distri- 
buting centre for the products of the Punjab. 
Ahmadabad, near the head of the Gulf 
of Cambay, was formerly one of the most 
magnificent cities of the East and now 
contains many interesting ruins of palaces 
and mosques. It has large manufacturing 
interests, including silk, cotton, paper, and 
pottery. Bangalore, in Southern India, has 
extensive manufactures of carpets, silks, 
and cottons. The city is famed for its 
beautiful botanical gardens. Amritsar, in 
the Punjab, is the centre of the native 
carpet-weaving industry. Lahore, the capi- 
tal of the Punjab, is a busy city and an 
important railway centre. 

The chief city of the far north is Srinagar, 
which lies in the vale of Kashmir, surrounded 
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by the ruins of many ancient palaces and 
temples. Its principal manufactures are 
silk, wine, and the famous Kashmir shawls. 
Simla, on the southern slope of the Himalayas 
about 175 miles from Delhi, is the summer 
headquarters of the Indian government and a 
favorite resort for Europeans during the hot 
season on the plains. It has imposing 
government buildings, including the residence 
of the Governor-General. 

In Burma are two important cities, 
Rangoon and Mandalay. The former, situ- 
ated on the river of the same name, twenty 
miles from the Gulf of Martaban, has a 
magnificent harbor at high water. It has a 
large export trade in rice, teak, gums and 
spices. Near Rangoon is the celebrated 
Shwe Dagon pagoda, which attracts many 
pilgrims each year. Mandalay, located on 
the Irrawaddy River, is the capital of Burma. 
It is noted for its silk-weaving and fine 
carving. On a hill behind the town stands 
the Arakan pagoda, an enormous Buddhist 
temple, at the shrine of which thousands of 
pilgrims worship annually. The principal 
towns in Baluchistan are Kalat, the capital, 
with a population of 15,000, and Quetta, an 
important British military station, which is 
connected by railway through the Bolan 
Pass with the systems of India. 

The Indian Islands.—Lying in the Bay of 
Bengal, 120 miles from the Burmese coast, 
are the Andaman Islands. The islands, some 
200 in number, are hilly and very thickly 
wooded. ‘The tropical climate and abundant 
rainfall favor the growth of coconuts, rubber, 
and hemp. The Andaman redwood is a 
valuable forest product. The islands were at 
one time used as a penal settlement by the 
Indian government. 

The Nicobar Islands are seventy-five miles 
south of the Andamans. The group consists 
of twenty-one islands, nine of which are 
uninhabited. The climate is tropical and not 
suited to Europeans. The chief exports are 
coconuts and coconut fibre. 

The Laccadive Islands, a group of fourteen 
islands, lie in the Arabian Sea, some 200 
miles west of India. The people are almost 
entirely Mohammedans. The only im- 
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portant products of the entire group are 
coconuts and coconut fibre. 

Helps.—On the physical map of Asia locate India 
in relation to the great natural divisions of the con- 
tinent. Locate it in relation to the equator. What 
effect has elevation on the climate? What would be 
the effect on the commerce of India if the coast-line 
were more broken? Compare the great physical 
divisions of the country as to surface, climate, soil, and 
products. Compare the forests of India with those of 
Canada as to trees, animals, and birds. Compare the 
timber of Canada with that of India. The Himalayas 
are well provided with water-power; why is it not more 
used? Compare in this respect with the Rockies. 

What is the effect of the failure of the monsoon? 
Account for the frequent famines. How might these 
be avoided? Why is irrigation of such importance? 
Why is the plain of the Ganges the 
most densely populated section of the 
country? Why is manufacturing not 
carried on more extensively? Why should 
so much cotton goods be imported? 
Compare a wheat-harvesting scene in 
India and Alberta. What is the impor- 
tance of the cotton crop? the wheat crop? 
the rice crop? the millet crop? the jute 
crop? What would be the effect if the 
caste system should disappear? Could 
India support a white population equal 
to its present native population? 

Trace on the map the various sea-routes 
from Great Britain to India. Trace the 
shortest sea-route from Vancouver to 
Calcutta. Trace the route usually 
followed. What is the effect of the 
Himalayas on the commerce of India? 
What commercial advantages has Bom- 
bay over Calcutta? Show what the loca- 
tion of each of the larger cities contributes 
to its commercial importance. Make a 
list of the natural products and the manufactured 
articles of India. Which of these might India send 
to Canada? What might Canada send in return? 


OTHER COLONIES 
Ceylon.—In the Indian Ocean to the south 


of the peninsula of Hindostan is the island’ 


of Ceylon. With the exception of some 
8,000 Europeans, the population is entirely 
native and in religion is largely Buddhist. 
The surface of the southern part of the island 
is generally mountainous, with small tracts 
of lowlands, but towards the north it expands 
into a wide plain, a great deal of which is 
still impenetrable jungle. The coast-line 
is uniform, with few good natural harbors. 
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Colombo, an artificial harbor on the south- 
east coast, is the chief port of the island. 

The climate of Ceylon is tropical, but is 
tempered by the surrounding sea. The aver- 
age rainfall is about ninety inches, but in 
some districts the rain is not always suffi- 
cient for the rice crop. 

The soil of the island is exceedingly fertile, 
and vegetation grows with astonishing 


rapidity. The climate is ideal for growing 
tea, which is the chief product of Ceylon. 
In 1925 two hundred and ten million pounds 
of tea were exported, Canada receiving a 
Coconut-palms 


considerable share. cover 
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quite an extent of the island, with the 
result that copra, coconut-oil, dried coconut, 
and coir fibre bulk largely in the list of 
exports. Coir fibre is made into yarn and 
used for weaving matting, sailcloth, cordage, 
etc. Rice, which forms the greater part of 
the food of the natives, occupies an immense 
acreage, and rubber plantations are numer- 
ous. Areca nuts, cinnamon, and citronella oil 
are staple products and are largely exported. 

The mineral resources of Ceylon are net 
great, but large quantities of graphite are 
exported. The rubies and sapphires of the 
island are famous, while the coast abounds in 
pearl oysters. The larger part of the export 
trade of Ceylon goes to the British Isles. 
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The chief towns are Colombo, the capital, 
Galle, Jaffna, and Kandy. 

The Maldive Islands are a group of thirteen 
coral islands, 400 miles south-west of Ceylon. 
The people are civilized and are capable 
sailors and traders. The islands abound in 
coconut-palms and also produce quantities 
of millet, fruits, and nuts. For purposes of 


government the Maldive Islands are attached 
to Ceylon. 

The Straits Settlements——In the Straits 
Settlements are included Singapore, Penang, 
Malacca, the Cocos Islands, Christmas Island, 


ls 


A Street near Singapore—Note the tropical Vegetation 





and Labuan. Singapore is separated from 
the Malay Peninsula by a strait about three- 
quarters of a mile wide. The surface is 
undulating, but at no point does the land rise 
over 500 feet above sea-level. The verdure, 
on account of the hot, moist climate, is rank 
all over the island. The chief products are 
coffee, pineapples, aloes, and all kinds of 
tropical fruits. The harbor of Singapore is 
strongly fortified, as it guards the southern 
entrance to the Straits of Malacca, through 
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which passes most of the traffic from India 
to China and the eastern part of Australia. 

Commanding the northern end of the 
Straits of Malacca, about 360 miles from 
Singapore and ten miles from the Malay 
Peninsula, is Penang. The surface is on the 
whole very hilly, and is covered with forests 
and vegetation. The climate is extremely 
hot, with an abundant rainfall. The principal 
products are tin, spices, sugar, and tobacco, 
together with coconut-oil. Included in 
Penang is Province Wellesley, a strip of 
territory on the shore of the mainland averag- 
ing eight miles in width and extending for 
forty-five miles. Off the coast of Perak is 
the small island of Pangkar, which, together 
with a strip of territory on the mainland, 
is known as the Dinding. This also is 
included in Penang. 

Malacca is a long, narrow strip of territory 
lying along the western coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. In the interior are low hills, but 
the coast districts are flatand swampy. The 
chief products are rice, tapioca, pepper, and 
tropical fruits. Tin is mined to some 
extent. 

The Cocos Islands number about twenty 
in all and are of coral formation. They lie 
in the Indian Ocean about 500 miles south- 
west of Java. They are covered with coco- 
nut-palms, the products of which are practi- 
cally their only exports. About 400 Malays 
make their home on the islands. Christmas 
Tsland, about 250 miles south-west of Java. 
is covered with rank vegetation. It is 
important for its phosphate of lime, of which 
it exports over 200,000,000 pounds annually. 
Labuan is an island six miles from the north- 
west coast of Borneo, with an area of about 
thirty square miles. Its large coal deposits 
are practically its only source of wealth. 

Taking the Straits Settlements as a whole, 
the principal exports are rubber, tin, copra, 
spices, sago, and tapioca. They import 
chiefly rice, cottons, tobacco, fish, and coal. 
The greater part of the trade is with Great 
Britain. The principal towns are Singapore 
on the island of that name and Georgetown in 
Penang. The harbor of Malacca is now 
filled up with silt. 
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The Federated Malay States.— Included in 
the Federated Malay States are Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan (nine states), and 
Pahang. They are under British protection. 
The surface and climate of the states have 
already been described in connection with 
the Malay Peninsula, where all of them are 
situated. The principal products are coco- 
nuts, rice, rubber, sugar, tapioca, and spices. 
In Perak an immense irrigation project 
provides water for 70,000 acres of rice through 
a main canal twenty-one miles in length. 
The forests contain much valuable timber, in 
addition to oils, resins, and canes. The 
mining of tin is one of the chief industries of 
the people. The chief exports of the states 
are rubber, copra, and tin. Most of the 
trade is carried on with neighboring states 
and with India. 

British Borneo.—British Borneo includes 
the colony of Britesh North Borneo, and the 
protectorates of Brunet and Sarawak, which 
occupy the northern and _ north-western 
part of the island of Borneo, in the South 
China Sea. The surface is exceedingly 
hilly, densely wooded, and well watered by 
numerous large rivers. The climate is hot 
and damp, and the rainfallis abundant. The 
population consists chiefly of Chinese, 
Malays, and the native Dyaks. Many of 
the male inhabitants are skilled workers in 
brass, while the women are noted for making 
beautiful cloth handsomely embroidered in 
gold. 

Timber is the greatest natural resource of 
all three territories, the forests yielding 
camphor, gutta-percha, rubber, rattans, etc., 
in large quantities. Coconuts, sago, rice, and 
various spices are cultivated on the planta- 
tions, and the tobacco industry is growing 
rapidly. The territories are also very rich in 
minerals, gold, coal, and oil being produced 
and exported in large quantities. Fishing is 
an important industry, and mother-of-pearl 
is one of the chief exports. The principal 
towns are Brunei on the river of the same 
name and Kuching on the Sarawak River. 

Hong Kong.—The Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong is situated off the south-east coast of 
China, at the mouth of the Canton River, 
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near the great Chinese city of Canton. It 
consists of an island thirty square miles in 
area, and a small peninsula on the mainland. 
The island is twenty-nine miles in extent and 
is separated from the mainland by a narrow 
strait. The surface is mountainous and 
rocky and well watered by numerous streams. 
Viewed from the sea, particularly around the 
harbor of Victoria, the island is very beauti- 
ful, but the interior is dreary and monotonous 
and entirely devoid of trees. The climate is 
tropical. From May to August rain falls al- 
most without ceasing, and the penetrating 
dampness and humidity make the climate 
very unhealthy during that period. Of the 
total population, some 13,000 are Europeans 
and Americans. 

The chief industries of the colony are 
sugar-refining, ship-building and repairing, 
tin-refining, and the manufacture of rope, 
tobacco, cement, and knit-goods. Victoria, 
the capital, which stretches for four miles 
along the heights above a magnificent and 
strongly fortified harbor, is one of the 
greatest trade centres of the world. It 
is also exceedingly important from a military 
and naval standpoint, being the principal 
station of the British navy in the Far East. 

Hong Kong is a free port and is the chief 
centre for the foreign trade of China. Being 
on the great trade-route from Japan and 
Shanghai to India and Europe, its importance 
as a place of transhipment is tremendous. 
The commerce of the colony is mainly with 
Great Britain, India and Ceylon, Australia, 
the United States, China, and Japan, the 
chief articles being sugar, flour, rice, cotton, 
silk, and tea. 

Weihaiwei.—The territory of Weihaiwei, 
in the province of Shantung, is leased to 
Great Britain by the Chinese government. 
It includes, in addition to the port and the 
bay, the island of Liw Kung and a strip of 
land ten miles wide along the coast of the 
bay. The mainland consists of rocky hills 
with fertile valleys lying between. The seat 
of government is at Port Edward on the 
mainland. 

The territory is used as a base for flying 
squadrons of the British China fleet, as a 
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naval storehouse and exercise ground, and as 
a sanatorium for sick and disabled seamen 
belonging to the navy. The base is very 
strongly fortified. 


The population is almost entirely Chinese 
and is engaged chiefly in agriculture and 
fishing. The usual grains, vegetables, and 
fruits are grown, and cotton and the silk- 
worm are cultivated. Trade, carried on by 
steamer and Chinese junk, is brisk, so that 
the people are generally prosperous. The 
principal exports are bean oil, cotton, eggs, 
nuts, fish, salt, and sugar. 

Helps.—Locate on the map the possessions of 
Great Britain in Southern and South-eastern Asia. 
Locate each of these in its relation to the equator. 
What would you expect to be their products? What 
are the chief exports? Describe the surface and climate 
of Ceylon? What are its principal products? Trace 
the sea-route from Calcutta to Hong Kong. What is 
the importance, both commercial and strategic, of 
Penang and Singapore on this route? What is the 
value of Hong Kong and Weihaiwei to the Empire? To 
_what does Hong Kong owe its commercial importance? 
What direct benefit does Great Britain derive from 
these Asiatic possessions? 


THE MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Palestine.—Palestine is a small country, 
having less than half the area of Nova Scotia. 
Its population consists chiefly of Arabs and 
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Jews, and is very little greater than that of 
the city of Montreal. It is governed by 
Great Britain under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 
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The surface of Palestine is mountainous. 
Between the eastern ranges and _ the 
mountains which parallel the coast on the 
west lies the valley of the Jordan Rwer. In 
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its course this river expands into the Sea of 
Galilee and finally empties into the Dead Sea. 
The surface of the Dead Sea is far below 
the level of the ocean, and its waters are so 
salty that fish cannot live in them. From 
February until October rain scarcely ever 
falls in Palestine, and the heat during that 
period is very oppressive. In the winter 
season rain is plentiful. 


Palestine is at the present time by no means 
the rich and fertile country we know so well 
from the pages of the Bible. Yet the soil is 
good, and, when properly irrigated, yields 
abundantly. The British Government has 
now taken in hand the construction of a 
complete system of irrigation dams and 
canals, and very shortly Palestine should 
once more deserve to be called ‘‘a land flowing 
with milk and honey’. In the coastal 
regions wheat, barley, vegetables, fruits, 
olives, and the mulberry tree are cultivated. 
Much of the interior surface is desert, and 
the remainder is given up to flocks in charge 
of their Arab shepherds. Gypsum is found 
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in paying quantities, and sandstone and 
limestone of excellent quality are obtained 
there. Wine, soap, and olive oil are the 
principal manufactures. 

The greater part of the trade of Palestine 
is carried on with Great Britain, followed in 
order by Syria, Egypt, the United States, 
Germany, France, and Italy. The principal 
exports are oranges, soap, melons, wheat, 
wine, and almonds. Jerusalem, the chief 
city, is situated on a rocky plateau thirty-five 
miles from the coast. It is connected with 
Jaffa, its seaport, by a line of railway. 
Haifa is also an important port. 

Trans-Jordan.—Recently that part of 
Palestine which lies across the Jordan River 
was formed into an Arab Kingdom under 
the name of Trans-Jordan. The High Com- 
missioner for Palestine advises and controls 
the Arab king. The country is mainly desert. 


Iraq.—The kingdom of Iraq, formerly 
Mesopotamia, is now independent, but is 
under the control of Great Britain under 
mandate from the League of Nations. In 
the south the country consists of a level 
alluvial plain stretching northward from the 
Persian Gulf for a distance of 400 miles. The 
plain gradually passes into rolling land, which 
leads to the mountainous districts in the far 
north of the country. The waters of the 
Tigris and the Huphrates and those of the 
Shat-el-Arab River, formed from their union, 
overflow their banks in the spring, owing to 
the mountain floods, so that in the southern 
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part there are immense marshes. The 
climate is sub-tropical, and from May until 
October there is no rain. The summers are 
almost unbearably hot. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the 
people. In the north wheat and barley are 
grown as winter crops, but in the south there 
is little cultivation except where irrigation is 
employed. Rice is grown in the marsh- 
land along the rivers, and in the hill districts 
tobacco is cultivated. Dates form an im- 
portant article of commerce, eighty per cent | 
of the world’s supply of this fruit being pro- | 
duced along the banks of the Shat-el-Arab | 
River. Oil has recently become one of the : 
leading exports, and the industry has‘ 
immense possibilities of further development. 
Extensive asphalt deposits are also found in 
many parts of the country. Camels and | 
sheep are raised, and a large trade is carried. 
on in wool and hides. The principal exports 
are grain, dates, oil, and carpets. Cotton’ 
goods and sugar are the main imports. 
Baghdad, at the head of navigation on the 
Tigris, is the capital and chief city. “ 

Helps.—Find out what you can about the circum- 
stances under which Great Britain assumed control of 
Palestine. Find out what you can about the Turkish 
occupation of the country. What will be the probable 
benefits of British rule? Describe the surface of the 
country. What are its chief products? Find out 
about the Jewish University recently established. 
Describe the surface, climate, and products of Irak. 
Of what value is it to Great Britain? Why did Great 
Britain acknowledge the independence of the country? 
Will it ever have a large European population? 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN AFRICA 


The British Empire in Africa is of enor- 
mous extent and is spread all over the con- 
tinent, except in the extreme north along the 
Mediterranean Sea. Its area, including pro- 
tectorates and mandated territory, is nearly 
4,000,000 square miles, and its population is 
about 50,000,000, more than five times as 
many as are in our own Dominion. Except 
in the Union of South Africa, there are few 
Europeans in this vast aggregate of peoples, 
the greater number of the population being 
Negroes belonging to one or other of the 


almost innumerable African tribes. In cer- 
tain sections there are a number of Arabs, 
and in the east and south there is a sprinkling 
of Kast Indians. 

As has been said, the Imperial government 
has constantly striven to govern the subject 
races in such a way as to improve their con- 
ditions of living and to afford them the 
utmost protection against their enemies. 
Perhaps the greatest benefit conferred upon 
Central Africa by British rule has been the 
abolition of the slave trade. In British 
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territory, at least, the Negroes are now secure 
from the murderous raids of the slave 


hunters. 

Leaving out the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
the British sphere in Africa may be divided 
broadly into three sections—British East 
Africa, British West Africa, and British 
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South Africa. In South Africa may be 
included several small islands lying in the 
Atlantic Ocean west of the continent. 

Several years ago Great Britain withdrew 
from Egypt and recognized its independence. 
She still, however, retains an interest in the 
country on account of the Suez Canal. 
For the present, Great Britain controls the 
defence of Egypt and is represented there 
by a High Commissioner. 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—This large 
territory extends southward for 1600 miles 
from Egypt to the borders of the Belgian 
Congo and Uganda, and from the Red Sea 
on the east to the confines of Wadai in 
Central Africa. It contains over a million 
square miles, with a population of nearly 
6,000,000. It is under the joint control of 
Britain and Egypt. 

The country may be divided into two 
zones. The northern section is practically 
a continuation of the Sahara Desert, while 
the southern section is abundantly supplied 
with water and with fertile land and in 
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some parts is densely forested. 
also there are huge swamp areas. The 
Nile River traverses the Sudan from south 
to north, and almost all its great tributaries 
are within the territory. The Nile Valley 
occupies the greater part of the country. 
Running parallel to the Red Sea and also 
in the west and south are mountainous 
districts. 

In the southern part the rainfall is very 
heavy, while elsewhere the use of irrigation 
has largely increased the productiveness 
of the soil. The chief crops are cotton, 
millet, sesame, gum arabic, and dates. The 
Sudan is the chief source of the world’s 
supply of gum arabic. The raising of cattle, 
sheep, and goats is an important industry. 
Large numbers of cattle are shipped to 
Egypt and surrounding countries, as are 
also hides and skins. Gold is mined some- 
what extensively, and there is a large trade 
in ivory. The imports are cotton goods, 
flour, iron and steel goods, soap, coffee, tea, 
coal, and tobacco. The larger amount of 
the trade is carried on with Egypt, Great 
Britain being a close second. Under British 











Carrying Ivory, Mombasa 
Ivory is an important product of East Africa. 
rule internal communication has much im- 
proved, and excellent railway and steamship 
service is now provided. 
The chief town is Khartum, the capital, 
at the junction of the Blue and the White 


Nile. Across the Nile from Khartum is 
Omdurman, with a population of 78,000. 


In the south 
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Port Sudan is a busy port on the Red 
Sea, with railway connections inland. 

Helps.—On the map trace the boundaries of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Find out what you can about 
how Great Britain obtained possession of the country. 
Describe the surface and climate. What part borders 
on the Red Sea? What is the chief port there? What 
are the products? What is the importance of the Nile? 
What is the chief value of the Sudan to Great Britain? 
What great historic events are connected with Khar- 
tum and Omdurman? 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


British East Africa includes Kenya Colony 
and Protectorate, the Protectorates of Uganda, 
Nyasaland, and Somaliland, and the islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba, the Mauritius 
Islands, and the Seychelles Islands. It also 
includes the mandated territory of Tan- 
ganyika, formerly a part of German East 
Africa. 

Kenya.—The Colony and Protectorate of 
Kenya has an area about equal to that of 
Alberta. It is for the most part an elevated 
plateau, being from three to four thousand 
feet above sea-level, rising in many places to 
lofty mountain heights and well watered 
by numerous rivers. It possesses several 
lakes of considerable size, chief among which 
is Victoria Nyanza. <A large part of the 
surface is grown over with grass and is well 
adapted for cattle-raising. The climate is 
hot but dry and is on the whole very health- 
ful, particularly in the highlands. There 
are about 10,000 Europeans and 25,000 
East Indians in the colony. 

The coast-line is broken in many places, 
thus affording several good natural harbors. 
Mombasa, on an island of the same name, is 
the largest town. It has a commodious and 
safe harbor and is used by the British navy 
as a coaling-station. On the opposite side of 
Mombasa Island is Kilindini harbor, which 
is the finest landlocked and sheltered harbor 
on the east coast of Africa. 

The chief industry is agriculture. In the 
low-lying coastal regions, rice, coconuts, 
cotton, cassava, and sugar-cane are pro- 
duced in abundance, while in the highlands, 
coffee, corn, wheat, and sisal hemp are 
cultivated to a considerable extent. The 
live-stock industry flourishes in the high- 
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lands, bacon being cured for export as well 
as for home consumptfon. The forest areas, 
particularly in the west and north, are very 
valuable; mangroves, rubber trees, and ebony 
grow in large numbers. ‘Trade is carried on 
largely with the United Kingdom and the 
British possessions in the East. Nairobi, on 
the edge of the grass-land, is the capital. 
Uganda.—The Protectorate of Uganda 
lies immediately to the west of Kenya 
Colony. Of its total area more than one- 
seventh is water. Within its boundaries lie 
part of Lake Victoria Nyanza, part of Lake 
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The natives are engaged in thatching the house. 


Edward, part of Lake Albert, numerous 
smaller lakes, and a considerable portion of 
the course of the Nile. 

The surface and climate vary in different 
regions. In the north-east is a low-lying 
valley of desolate aridity, where the tempera- 
ture is extremely high and where frequently 
no rain falls for two years at a time. In the 
east the land is well forested, broken here and 
there by vast extents of marsh-land and open 
stretches of grain-growing country. In this 
district is situated the giant valeano, Mount 
Elgon. The rainfall there is abundant, but 
the climate is hot, damp, and somewhat 
unhealthy. In the west the glaciers and 
snow fields of the Ruwenzort Mountains 
tend to cool the atmosphere, making the 
climate pleasant and healthful. Practically 
the entire population is native, about one- 
fifth being remarkably intelligent Christians. 
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Cotton-growing and the cultivation of 
coffee and Para rubber are the chief in- 
dustries. These, with oil-seeds, ivory, and 
hides and skins, are the principal articles of 
export. Food-stuffs and wearing apparel 
make up the bulk of the imports. The 
external trade is carried almost entirely 
through Kenya by rail to Mombasa. 

Nyasaland.—The Protectorate of Nyasa- 
land is named for the lake around the western 
and southern shores of which it is situated. 
The seat of government is at Zomba, which is 
provided with a water-power electric light 
system. The population is composed mainly 
of Negroes, with a few Europeans and 
Asiatics. 

The surface consists chiefly of mountains 
and lofty plateaus. Within its borders are 
three lakes of considerable size, Lake Nyasa, 
the third largest lake in Africa, Chilwa or 
Shirwa, and Chinta, and one river, the 
Shire, certain parts of which are navigable 
by small steamers. In the highlands the 
climate .is pleasant and healthful for 
Europeans, but in the valleys and in the 
region bordering on Lake Nyasa, it is 
extremely hot. : 

The cultivation of tobacco is the chief 
industry, but cotton and tea plantations are 
also numerous. The principal exports are 
tobacco, cotton, and tea, ninety-nine per 
cent of which go to Great Britain. The 
imports are chiefly manufactured articles 
and provisions. 

British Somaliland.—The Protectorate of 
Somaliland lies on the north coast of the 
east horn of Africa, bordering on the Gulf of 
Aden. The surface is mountainous, with 
here and there a fertile river-valley. The 
rainfall is extremely slight, but the climate is 
generally healthful. The population con- 
sists almost entirely of nomadic peoples of 
the Mohammedan faith. 

The majority of the people are engaged in 
cattle-raising. The hides and skins exported 
from the protectorate are noted for their very 
high quality. Most of them find their 
way to the markets of the United States. 
Gum, resins, and ghee, a kind of butter made 
from buffalo milk, are also important articles 
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of export. The chief imports are rice, dates, 
sugar, and textiles. Berbera is the capital 
and chief port. 

Mauritius——In the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east of Madagascar, lies the island of 
Mauritius. It is volcanic in origin and is 
surrounded by coral reefs, which make its 
harbors dangerous to navigation. The in- 
terior is very picturesque, being composed 
chiefly of rugged mountains separated by 
well-watered and very fertile plains and 
valleys. The rivers are small and unsuited 
to navigation, becoming raging torrents in 
the wet season and almost disappearing 
during the dry months. During the cool 
and comparatively dry season, which ex- 
tends from April to November, the climate is 
pleasant, but throughout the rest of the year 
it is oppressively hot. The island is visited 
frequently by severe hurricanes accompanied 
by very heavy rainfalls, which cause serious 
damage to crops and property. Port Lowis, 
the capital of the island, has a strongly 
fortified harbor, but the entrance is some- 
what difficult. 

The natural fertility of the soil is immense- 
ly increased by the use of guano, which is 
one of the chief imports. Though the soil is 
suitable for the cultivation of many kinds of 
tropical produce, almost all the people are 
engaged in the production of sugar, the only 
article of export of any importance. 

Zanzibar.—The island of Zanzibar is the 
largest of the coral islands on the African 
coast, being forty-eight miles long and 
fifteen miles wide. It is separated from the 
mainland by a broad channel, which is made 
dangerous to navigation by the presence of 
numerous reefs. Thirty miles to the north- 
east lies the island of Pemba. The popula- 
tion of the islands consists of African natives, 
Arabs, and British Indian subjects, with a 
small number of whites. The rainfall is 
abundant, and the moisture combined with 
the excessive heat makes the climate very 
trying for Europeans. The chief town is 
Zanezvbar. 

The bulk of the world’s supply of cloves is 
produced on these two islands, there being 
over 3,000,000 trees in bearing. Many 
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thousands of acres also are devoted to the 
production of coconuts, so that copra is an 
important article of export. 

Seychelles.—The island of Seychelles and 
its dependencies are a group of ninety islands 
in the Indian Ocean about 1,000 miles from 
the coast of Africa. The population is com- 
posed chiefly of Negroes and natives of 
India. The islands are for the most part 
mountainous, and are well watered by many 
rushing torrents. They are very beautiful, 
and their unusual fertility has caused them 
to be called the ‘Garden of Eden.’”’ The 
temperature is moderate, the rainfall abun- 
dant, and the climate pleasant and healthful. 

The wealth of the colony consists almost 
entirely in its agricultural products and its 
fisheries. The chief products are coconuts 
and cinnamon and other spices. The prin- 
cipal exports are copra, guano, cinnamon- 
oil, clove-oil, tortoise-shell, coconut-oil, and 
vanilla. 

Tanganyika.—The territory of Tanganyika 
extends along the coast of the Indian Ocean 
for a distance of nearly 500 miles. It in- 
cludes within its boundaries the adjacent 
islands, chief among which is Mafia Island, 
with an area of 200 square miles. The 
inhabitants are mainly natives. 

The surface along the coast is low and 
flat and is composed largely of coral. In 
the interior it rises to broad plateaus and 
has several mountain-peaks of over 7,000 feet 
in height. The country is well watered by 
numerous rivers, which, however, are not 
navigable except for a few miles from their 
mouths. The climate is for the most part 
warm, though on the plateau the nights are 
frequently very cool. Rain falls from 
November to April, the rest of the year 
being dry. 

Forests abound in the north and east 
furnishing several varieties of valuable tim- 
ber—ebony, gum copal, rubber, and bamboo. 
Precious stones, such as garnets, agates, 
moonstones, and topaz, are found in large 
quantities. Sisal hemp, cotton, copra, coffee, 
ground-nuts, and grain are produced in 
abundance on the plantations and are the 
chief articles of export. The largest sea- 


port is Dar-es-Salaam, which is accessible to 
ocean-going vessels, and is connected by 
railway with several inland towns. 
Helps.—Read the description of Central Africa on 
page 197. On the map trace the boundaries of each of 
the British possessions in the eastern section. Show 
how each is related to the other. Describe the 
surface, climate, and chief products. On _ the 
map locate the chief lakes and rivers. What is 
the commercial value of each of these? What is the 
value to Great Britain of each of the protectorates and 
colonies in East Africa? Following the shortest route, 
how would you reach London from each of the colonies? 
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Native Granaries 


The natives grow grain for their own use. The grain all belongs to 
the tribe as a whole and is distributed from time to time to each person 
as required, 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


British West Africa includes the Colony 
and Protectorate of Nigeria; Gambia; the 
Gold Coast, including Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories; the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate of Sierra Leone; and the mandated 
territories of Cameroon and Togoland. 

Nigeria.—Nigeria, to which is attached 
for administrative purposes the mandated 
territory of Cameroon, is the largest British 
colony in West Africa. The coast-line ex- 
tends for about 500 miles along the Gulf of 
Guinea, and on the north-east corner the 
colony touches on Lake Chad for over a 
hundred miles. On the land side it is 
entirely surrounded by French territory. 
There are only about 3,200 Europeans in 
Nigeria, the majority of the population being 
an industrious and intelligent type of Negro. 
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The surface of Nigeria may be divided 
into three regions, the delta region, the 
forest region, and the plateau region. ‘The 
Niger River flows in a south-easterly direction 
through the protectorate and receives as its 
tributary the waters of the Benne hvver, 
which flows west across the plateau. Two 
other rivers flow into the huge delta of the 
Niger, the Benni and the Brass. ‘There 
are several other smaller rivers which flow 
into the Gulf and form deltas along the 
coast. The delta region is swampy and 
extends back a distance varying from forty 
to seventy miles. The firm ground beyond 
the delta rises gradually and is densely 
forested. North of the forest region the 
plateau which extends over the protectorate 
begins, but nowhere is it more than 6,000 
feet in height. The surface is rolling, with 
isolated hills, and is covered with thin forest. 
Along the French frontier in the north the 
surface is barren, covered with loose sand. 

In common with all the other British 
colonies in West Africa, Nigeria grows a 
great deal of cotton. Other products are 
rubber, ground-nuts, palm-oil, palm-kernels, 
coffee, cocoa, drugs, and tobacco. Live 


stock flourishes, and there is a large trade in 





A native Market in Nigeria 


hides and skins. Ostrich feathers, ivory, 
and mahogany are other important products. 
The mines, which have been worked for 
centuries, produce a large quantity of tin, 
some iron and lead, and a little coal and silver. 
The chief exports are cotton, ground-nuts, 
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palm-oil, palm-kernels, cocoa, tin ore, and 
hides and skins. The larger part of the 
trade is with Great Britain, and a compara- 
tively small part with the United States. 
Lagos is the capital and chief port. It 
has an excellent harbor, and there is a 





Native Village in British West Africa 


floating dry-dock in the lagoon. fForcados 
has anchorage for small vessels and has large 
machine shops. It rains there almost every 
day during the year. 

Gambia.—The colony of Gambia lies on 
the Atlantic coast in West Africa and extends 
about 205 miles into the interior in a strip 
six miles wide on both sides of the Gambia 
River. On the north, east, and south it is 
bounded by French territory. ‘The in- 
habitants are chiefly Negroes. 

Along the banks of the Gambia River the 
country is swampy. Behind this there is 
bush, and much of the land is cleared for 
cultivation. Lions, leopards, hippopotami, 
crocodiles, and monkeys abound. The 
climate is fairly healthy during the dry 
season, and the war against the mosquito is 
being carried on with much success. The 
principal exports are ground-nuts and palm- 
kernels. A considerable export trade is done 
with France, but the bulk is now with Great 
Britain. Bathurst, the capital, is situated on 
St. Mary Island, in the estuary of the Gambia. 

The Gold Coast.—The colony of the Gold 
Coast extends along the Gulf of Guinea for a 
distance of 334 miles between the French 
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Ivory Coast and Togoland. To the north of 
it and under the jurisdiction of its Governor 
are Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 

The surface is level near the coast and 
hilly in the interior, rising in some places to 
isolated peaks over 2,000 feet in height. 
The climate is hot and damp and is so 
unhealthy for Europeans that only about 
2,000 of them live in the entire colony. The 
soil is exceedingly fertile. The chief industry 
is the production of cocoa, which is entirely 
in the hands of the natives. The export of 
cocoa has increased from a parcel weighing 
eighty pounds in 1891 to the enormous total 
of nearly 450,000,000 pounds in 1925. 

Rich forests abound in the western part of 
Ashanti, where valuable supplies of 
mahogany, cedar-oil, rubber, and gum copal 
are produced. The chief mineral wealth of 
the colony is gold dust, which ranks next to 
cocoa in the list of exports. The principal 
products in addition to those already men- 
tioned are corn, bananas, ground-nuts, millet, 
rice, and tobacco. Cattle, sheep, and goats 
are also exported to a limited extent. 

The chief towns are Accra, the capital of 
the Gold Coast, and Coomassie, the capital of 
Ashanti. Sekondee, an important seaport, 
has modern railway workshops and an 
electric power plant which supplies lighting 
for the town. 

Sierra Leone.—The colony of Sierra Leone 
(Lion Mountain) borders upon the South 
Atlantic for a distance of 180 miles with a 
depth of from eight to twenty miles. In 
1896, a protectorate was declared over the 
hinterland extending inland about 180 miles. 
The entire territory is now known as the 
Colony and Protectorate of Sierra Leone. 
Many of the Negro inhabitants have been 
Christianized, but there are a great many 
Mohammedans. 

A low coastal plain extends inland from 
thirty to fifty miles. Beyond this is a 
plateau which has an elevation of from 800 
to 3,000 feet. In the north-west there is a 
great deal of low land, while in the south- 
east the surface is hilly and densely forested. 
The entire country is well watered, there 
being six large rivers, some of them magnifi- 
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cent streams. The coast-lands are so un- 
healthy that Sierra Leone is known as “the 
white man’s grave.” The climate of the 
interior, however, is not nearly so dangerous 
to Europeans. The wealth of the country is 
drawn largely from its trees, the palm, the 
kola-nut tree, and the rubber plants. Rice, 
cassava, corn, cotton, and ginger are culti- 
vated on the plantations. In the protector- 
ate there are large numbers of cattle. The 
chief exports are ginger, kola-nuts, palm- 
kernels, and palm-oil. 

Freetown is the greatest seaport in West 
Africa. It has a superb harbor and is a 
railway terminus. It is also a military 
station and a coaling-station for the navy. 

Cameroon.—The mandated territory of 
Cameroon lies between British Nigeria and 
the French Congo and extends from the 
Gulf of Guinea northward to the shores of 
Lake Chad. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Negroes. 

The surface resembles that of the eastern 
part of Nigeria. In the coast region it is 
swampy, and the climate is somewhat un- 
suited to Europeans. The whole district is 
of extraordinary fertility. The chief exports 
are palm-oil and kernels, rubber, cotton, 
ivory, cocoa, tropical fruits, and kola-nuts, 
together with various hardwoods and ebony. 
Gold and iron are mined to a limited extent. 
Victoria is the chief port. 

Togoland.—Bounded by the Gold Coast 
Colony on the east and French Dahomey on 
the west is the mandated territory of Togo- 
land. For administrative purposes it is 
attached to the Gold Coast Colony. There 
are only about fifteen Europeans in the 
territory. The surface and climate are 
similar to those of the adjacent Gold Coast. 
The principal exports are palm-kernels and 
oil, raw cotton, cocoa, and kola-nuts 


Helps.—Read the description of Central Africa 
on page 197. On the map trace the boundaries of 
each of the British possessions in the west. 
Describe the surface. Is the climate suited to Euro- 
peans? What products are specially required by the 
British market? How far is Nigeria from London? 
What is the shortest sea-route? What is com- 
mercially the most important of the West African 
possessions? Why? ‘Trace the coast-line of these 
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colonies and protectorates. Describe the character of 
the coast-line. Where are the good harbors located? 
Locate the chief towns and account for their impor- 
tance. What value is each possession to Great Britain? 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 


British South Africa includes Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, the Union of 
South Africa, the mandated territory of 
South-West Africa, the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, Basutoland, Swaziland, and a num- 
ber of small islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Northern Rhodesia.—The colony lies south 
of the Belgian Congo and geographically 
belongs to Central Africa. 
Theclimate is hot, damp, 
and unhealthy, and ma- 
laria is very prevalent. 
The country is not well 
suited to Europeans; in 
fact, the total European 
population numbers only 
about 3,500, while there 
are close to a million 
natives. 

The surface is for the 
most part a high plateau 
covered with forests valu- 
able for their timber. 
The chief rivers are the 
Zambesi, Kafue, and 
Chambest, which are navi- 
gable for considerable 
distances. The heavy 
rainfall in the north pro- 
duces good grazing-land, 
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the Zambesi River in the north to the 
Limpopo River. Forming a part of this 
ridge are the Matopo Hills, where Cecil 
Rhodes is buried, and along the slopes of 
which are located the chief towns—Bulawayo, 
Salisbury, and Gwelo. 

There is an extensive system of waterways 
formed by the Zambesi and the Limpopo with 
their tributaries. These, however, are bro- 
ken by falls, and are, therefore, navigable only 
in certain sections and in many places only 
in certain seasons. The picturesque falls at 
Victoria on the Zambesi provide electric 
power for a growing factory district. The 
climate, especially in the higher parts, is 
pleasant and_ healthful 
for Europeans. The 
nights are always cool, 
and frost is not un- 
common. In spite of 
this fact, however, of the 
total population of over 
three-quarters of a mil- 
lion, only about 33,000 
are of European descent. 

Over one-half of the 
total acreage under cul- 
tivation is devoted to the 
production of maize. 
Wheat can be grown, if 
assisted by irrigation. 
Tobacco and cotton are 
rapidly becoming im- 
portant crops, while the 
cultivation of oranges 
and lemons and other 
fruits is continually in- 








so that the raising of 
cattle is an important 
industry. Corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, and 
many kinds of European fruits are the chief 
agricultural products. Lead is the most 
valuable mineral, but gold, copper, and zinc 
are also mined. Lead, tobacco, and live stock 
are the principal exports. The capital is 
Livingstone, on the Zambesi River. 

Southern Rhodesiaw—The surface of 
Southern Rhodesia is a great tableland, about 
one-third of its area having an altitude of 
over 3,000 feet. One high ridge runs from 


Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
The Victoria Falls 





creasing. Cattle-raising 
is also a leading industry. 
Manufacturing is carried on in the districts 
where water-power is available. The chief 
products of the factories and mills are bacon, 
soap, cheese, canned meat, flour, and oil. 

The country is immensely rich in minerals— 
gold, silver, copper, mica, asbestos, and coal. 
These minerals, with cattle, tobacco, and 
cotton, are the chief exports. Food-stuffs 
and wearing apparel form the bulk of the 
imports, more than half of which are brought 
from the United Kingdom. 
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Helps.—On the map trace the boundaries of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia. Compare them as 
to surface, climate, and products. Locate each in its 
relation to the equator. Are these colonies suited to 
white men? What are the chief products? the 
chief industries? the chief exports?) What is the 
value of the two colonies to Great Britain? Locate 
the chief towns and account for their position. Find 
out all you can about Cecil Rhodes. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Position and Extent.—The Union of South 
Africa occupies the southern part of the 
continent, extending on the eastern side as 
far north as the Limpopo River. Its shores 
are washed on the west and south by the 
Atlantic Ocean and on the east by the Indian 
Ocean. The northern section is shut out 
from the Indian Ocean by the Portuguese 
colonies. In area the Union is somewhat 
larger than the province of Ontario. 

Government and People.—In 1910 the 
colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange River were united 
under the name of the Union of South Africa, 
the colonies becoming provinces of the Union 
under the names of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free 
State. The Union is one of the great self- 
governing Dominions of the Empire, its 
government very much resembling that of 
Canada. The administration of affairs is 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


2,782,719 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


276,966 so.ml. 





Area and Population of the Union of South Africa 
A. Area. B. Population. 
carried on at Pretoria in the Transvaal, but 
the Legislature holds its sessions at Cape 
Town in the Cape of Good Hope. 

Of the total population of nearly seven 
millions, those of European descent number a 
little over a million and a half, that is, about 
twenty-two per cent. The larger number of 
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the whites are the descendants of the original 
Dutch settlers. The majority of the native 
blacks are Kaffirs, a strong, stalwart race. 
Most of the unskilled labor employed is black, 
but East Indians and Malays have been 
brought into the country, particularly into 
Natal, to work on the plantations and in the 








A Group of Kaffirs 





mines. Of late years, however, the govern- 
ment of India has taken steps to prevent any 
considerable emigration of its people, so that 
the East Indian population is not increasing. 
Coast-Line.—The coast-line of the Union 
is but little indented and affords few natural 
harbors. There are a number of drowned 
valleys at the mouths of rivers, but, owing to 
the presence of sandbars, these can be kept 
open for shipping only by constant dredging. 
There are no peninsulas of any size or any 
large islands off the coast to provide protec- 
tion for vessels. The unattractive aspect of 
the country from the sea probably accounts 
for its late settlement by Europeans. 
Surface.—One of the most striking surface 
features of the Union is its high average 
elevation, more than forty per cent of the 
country lying 4,000 feet above sea-level. 
Only the coast-lands, which extend back from 
twenty to 250 miles, are under 1,000 feet 
above the sea. There is very little rain 
along the low-lying coastal belt on the west, 
but heavy sea-fogs cause a thick growth of 
bush on the sandy ground. From the coast- 
lands rise with alarming suddenness ranges 
of mountains which shut off the interior 
plateau. The Drakensberg Range slopes 
steeply to the coast both to the east and to 
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the west, the highest peak, just on the 
boundary line between Natal and the Orange 
Free State, rising to over 11,000 feet. The 
province of Natal on the east consists 
chiefly of the steep slope of this range. On 
the south coast, separated from the coastal 
plain by a range of hills, is a narrow stretch 
of plateau known as the Little Karroo. 
“Karroo” is a native word meaning dry or 
arid. Rising behind it like terraces are the 
Great Karroo and the Upper Karroo. 

The Great Karroo, which until the begin- 
ning of the last century was regarded as 
desert and was uninhabited, is gradually 
being more and more settled. It is the dry 
region. The soil along the river banks is very 
fertile, but elsewhere the vegetation is 
largely scrub, grass appearing only in very 
wet years. The Upper Karrooisa country of 
vast, treeless plains, from which rise flat- 
topped hills. It has a wide range of rainfall 
and suffers from great extremes of tempera- 
ture. The soil is very poor, and the fre- 
quent droughts cause the streams to dry up 
at intervals. The north-western part is 
practically desert, but in the south and east 
there are many farms. 

At the eastern edge of the Upper Karroo the 
High Plateau commences and extends over 
the Orange Free State and the southern part 
of the Transvaal, where it is known as the 
High Veld. It has a rolling, grassy surface, 
and its pleasant, healthful climate makes it 
the most favorable district in the Union for 
white people. The northern part of the 
Transvaal is somewhat hilly, with level 
plains between, and gradually slopes away 
towards the Limpopo River. In this section 
the plateau is wooded and is known as the 
Bush Veld. 

A curious feature of the country is the salt- 
pans which occur in many places in the drier 
regions. These are fiat-bottomed depres- 
sions in the surface of the earth and often 
cover an area of several square miles. They 
have no outlet, and, after the water which 
falls into them during the rainy season is 
evaporated by the sun, a crust of coarse salt 
of the best grade covers the bottom of the 

basin. Enough salt is obtained from these 
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pans to supply the needs of the entire 
Union. 

Rivers.—The rivers of the Union are 
almost useless for internal navigation. Owing 
to the terraced surface of the country, they 
are necessarily steep and swift, with falls 
and rapids on their lower courses. On the 
plateau they run generally in deep valleys, 
making them difficult of access. Moreover, 
the supply of water in most of the rivers is 
very uncertain, the low rainfall causing 
many of them to dry up completely during 
the dry season. During the wet months, on 


the other hand, sudden floods frequently 
cause considerable damage and make irriga- 
tion schemes difficult. 

The principal river is the Orange with its 
tributaries, the Vaal and the Caledon. 


The 





A beautiful Valley in the Cape District 


Orange rises on the west side of the Drakens- 
berg range and flows westward into the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is about 1,000 miles 
in length. In the dry season it is not 
navigable, and in the wet season it floods the 
surrounding country. At its mouth is a bar, 
which greatly hinders navigation. The Vaal 
is about 500 miles long. On the south-east is 
the Great Fish River, which does not seem to 
be affected by the dry seasons, as it flows at 
all times of the year. 

Climate.—The climate of the Union is 
determined not so much by the latitude as 
by the elevation of the land. In the coast 
region of Natal the climate is almost tropical, 
while on the higher plateaus the temperature 
is remarkably uniform. Further, the eastern 
and south-eastern shores are washed by the 
warm waters of the Mozambique current, 
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while the Cape peninsula is influenced by the 
cold waters from the Antarctic. 

There are two distinct seasons of rainfall. 
The south-east trades sweep in over the 
Indian Ocean, bringing rain to the whole 
east coast during the summer season, which 
extends from October to March. The warm, 
heavy rains are favorable for growing such 
crops as corn, tobacco, tea, and sugar-cane. 





Angora Goats 


The winds, as they pass over the mountains 
that fringe the coast, become dry, so that the 
western part of the country has summer 
drought. On the other hand, the winter 
winds bring rain to the western section, but 
are nearly dry when they reach the east 
coast. Grains grow well under conditions 
of winter rain and summer drought which 
prevail in the western section. 

On the plateau the summer days are 
exceedingly hot, but the dry, clear climate 
during the winter is healthful and bracing 
and quite suited to Europeans. frosts are 
unknown along the coast, but occur frequent- 
ly in the interior during the winter months. 
Thunderstorms, also, are of frequent occur- 
rence. 

Agriculture.—Agriculture in all its branch- 
es, including grain-growing, stock-farming, 
and dairying, is the chief industry of the 
country. The immense plains and valleys 
of the interior and the warm coastal plains 
lend themselves to stock-raising on a vast 
scale. The sheep-farms of the interior are 
usually large, ranging from three to fifteen 
thousand acres and pasturing from three to 
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ten thousand sheep each. The cultivated 
farms are comparatively small in area. As 
only a few inches of rain fall each year, the 
soil does not produce abundantly, and con- 
siderable land is required to grow sufficient 
food for a small number of animals. In 
certain dry districts, where there is no 
irrigation, as much as eight acres are required 
to pasture each sheep. In the well-watered 
districts, however, one acre is sufficient. 
Irrigation, though hard to control in some 
sections of the country owing to the flooding 
of the rivers, is coming more and more 
into general use. 

Immense flocks and herds roam over the 
ranges of the Union. The sheep number 
about 35,000,000, about one-third as many 
as thrive on the pastures of Australia. From 
these the annual clip of wool is about 
150,000,000 pounds. Cattle are next in - 
importance, followed by Angora goats, valu- 
able for their hair. Goats’ hair is known in 
commerce as mohair. The native goats are 
raised mainly for their milk and _ flesh. 
Horses are somewhat difficult to rear owing 
to the frequent outbreaks of sickness, but 
there are large herds of mules and donkeys. 
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Production of Wheat and Corn in the Union of 
South Africa 


A. Wheat. *Includes 13,000 bu. produced in Natal.  B. Corn. 


The Union has a large and increasing export 
trade in hides, skins, and tallow. 

The ostrich industry is very valuable. It 
is carried on chiefly in the Little Karroo and 
on the High Veld, where the climate is 
particularly well suited to the production of 
the finest plumes. The farms are large; at 
least 6000 acres are necessary for the support 
of 300 birds. As each ostrich may have a 
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life of from sixty to seventy years and yields 
about 300 plumes and tips every seven 
months, it is easily seen that ostrich-farming 
is profitable. A single bird, when sold for 
breeding purposes, often commands a price 
‘of $2,500. There are about one hundred and 
sixty thousand ostriches in the Union. In 
order to protect the home industry, the 
government has placed a very heavy tax on 
the export of the eggs. 

Dairy-farming is proving very successful 
in Natal and in the Cape of Good Hope, 
where large quantities of butter and cheese 
are now manufactured both for home use 
and for export. The raising of pigs, fed 
mainly on the corn of the country, is becom- 
ing more and more profitable. It is interest- 
ing to note that about forty per cent of the 
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An Ostrich-Farm 








cattle, pigs, and poultry raised in the four 
provinces are owned by the native Kaffirs. 

The Union is one of the chief corn-produc- 
ing countries of the world, as the hot summers 
are well suited to its growth. The crop 
includes both Indian corn, known as mealies, 
and Kaffir corn, known as millet. The 
corn grows to such a height and with such 
abundant foliage that during the summer 
season the fields are a striking feature of the 
landscape. It forms the principal food of the 
natives. Wheat, oats, barley, and rye are 
grown, but only in the districts where 
there is sufficient rainfall. The oats are 
often cut green, dried, and used as cattle 
feed. Lucerne, which also requires plenty of 
moisture, is being increasingly cultivated. 
It affords excellent pasture for cattle and 
ostriches, and its cultivation enriches the 
soil. 
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On the semi-tropical coastal plain of Natal, 
tea, sugar-cane, and cotton are cultivated. 
East Indians are employed on the tea and 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A Government Experimental Farm, Transvaal 


sugar-cane plantations and Kafr women 
and children in the cotton fields. Only 
enough tea is produced to meet the local 
demand, but there is a small surplus of 
raw sugar for export. Tobacco is cultivated 
in all parts of the Union; in 1925 the yield 
was over twelve million pounds. The bark 
of the acacia tree, which is known as wattle 
bark, much used in tanning, is becoming 
increasingly valuable as an article of export. 

All kinds of European fruits can be 


Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A Pineapple Plantation in Natal 


raised, the hardier kinds in the south-west 
and in the inland regions, and the tropical 
fruits along the coast in the south and east. 
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Under government supervision the fruit- 
growing industry is so organized and re- 
gulated that fresh fruit is placed in excellent 
condition on the English market. As it 
reaches England when fruit is scarcest 
there, it brings a high price. Dried fruits, 
such as raisins, sultanas, prunes, apricots, 
etc., are shipped in large quantities to foreign 
countries. The growing of grapes, both for 
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the South African provinces completely 
changed the destiny of the country. For 
instance, the High Veld of the Transvaal, 
which was at one time regarded as almost 
useless, is now the greatest gold-produc- 
ing district of the world. The discovery 
of gold almost at once gave rise to political 
troubles, which in the end resulted in the 
formation of the Union of South Africa. 
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Products of British South Africa 


table use and for the manufacture of wine, is 
of considerable importance, particularly in 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mining.—To the world at large the chief 
importance of the Union lies in the fact that 
it is almost the only source of diamonds 
and is the principal producer of gold. It is 
not too much to say that the discovery of the 
vast mineral wealth underlying the soil in 


The chief minerals are gold, found in the 
Transvaal; diamonds, found in the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the Orange Free State, and 
in the Transvaal; coal, found in all four pro- 
vinces; copper; lead; and tin. Gold is by far 
the most important of the minerals. Since 
the mines were opened, gold to the value of 
four and a quarter billion dollars has been 
taken from them, while in 1925 the value of 
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the product reached the large sum of 
$200,000,000. 

The principal gold fields are in the vicinity 
of Johannesburg in the Witwatersrand (white 
water ridge) district, more familiarly known 
as the Rand. The region, which is barren 
with a cold climate, lies on the very roof of 
South Africa, about 
7,000 feet above the 
sea. ‘The mines are 
on the slope of a 
ridge, averaging in 
height 300 feet above 
the level of the sur- 
rounding country 
and extending east 
and west for more 
than a hundred miles. 
Some of the mines are 
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Mineral Production of the 
Union from earliest Date 
*Copper, £24,412,000, and 


Tin, £5, 414,000 
The gold is obtained by crushing, so that 
mining is an expensive operation. For- 
tunately, coal is near at hand and thus 
provides an easy and cheap means of genera- 
ting power to work the gold mines. The 
miners are chiefly Kaffirs. 

The largest diamond mines in the world 
are at Kimberley in the Cape of Good Hope. 
The diamonds are obtained from the crushed 
and washed volcanic mud in which they 


Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A Gold Mine in the Rand District 





occur. The mines are fenced with barbed 
wire and are worked by Kaffirs, who are 
hired for terms of three months. During 
this time the miners are not allowed to 
leave the works and are confined within 
“compounds”, enclosed by wire nettings. 


over a mile in depth. | 
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They are well-fed, comfortably lodged, and 
highly paid, but they are very carefully 
watched to prevent the stealing of the 
valuable stones. The white employees live 
in model villages close to the mines. Other 
diamond deposits are at Jaegersfontein in the 
Orange Free State. Up to the present, . 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A Mud Hoist at a Diamond Mine 


the mines have yielded diamonds to the value 
of about one and a quarter billion dollars. Of 
course, the diamonds, as they come from the 
mines, arein the rough, and must be cut and 
polished before being placed on the market. 
In addition to the coal found near 
Johannesburg, there are valuable mines in 
Natal and some less valuable in the Cape of 
Good Hope. Coal is found in seams from 
twenty to thirty feet thick and close enough 
to the surface to be easily mined. The 
South African coal deposits are of immense 
value not only to the Union but to the whole 
continent, owing to its great distance from 
the important coal fields of the world. As 
there is very little wood and no water-power 
available in the Union, coal has been in- 
valuable in the development of the gold and 
diamond mines. A large number of ships 
from all parts of the world depend upon the 
Union ports to replenish their coal-supply. 
Of the other minerals, copper is mined in 
the Cape of Good Hope, but not in large 
quantities. Some silver, tin, lead, and 
asbestos are found, while the Union is the 
world’s largest producer of corundum. It is 
important to note that the minerals in South 
Africa occur in districts which as a rule are 
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fit for nothing else, and which otherwise 
would have remained unpopulated. 

Forest Wealth.—The forest wealth of the 
Union is not great. The wooded regions are 
chiefly in the Cape of Good Hope and 
Natal, on the sides of mountains facing the 
ocean. The trees are principally evergreens. 
Most of the woods suitable for lumber are 
cut for home consumption. The severe 
droughts and the short rainy season tend 
to stunt the growth of the trees, and scrub 
forests, therefore, are the rule. Some of the 
native trees are very peculiar. Among 
these are the stinkwood and the sneezewood. 
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Imports and Exports of the Union of South Africa 


A. Imports. B. Exports. (a) Bark, £1,109,000. (b) Coal, 
£1,071,000. (c) Angora hair, £837,000. (d) Food, drink, and tobacco, 
£761,000 (e) Ostrich feathers, £204,000, and Blasting compounds, 

13,000. 





The former gives forth, when cut, a most 
disagreeable odor, and the latter compels a 
violent sneezing. The wood of the stink- 
wood is used in building and for making the 
Cape bullock-wagons, and that of the sneeze- 
wood, owing to its hardness, in the construc- 
tion of piers, wharves, and bridges. One 
of the most beautiful trees is the silver tree, 
so called from the appearance of its leaves. 
It grows to a height of about thirty feet and 
is valuable as firewood. 

Fishing.—The sea-fisheries of South Africa 
are important. The chief fish are the snook, 
which weighs up to ten pounds; the steenbras, 
which sometimes weighs as much as twenty 
pounds; and the gheelbeek, averaging from 
forty to fifty pounds. Crayfish, lobsters, and 
soles are also caught in large numbers. The 
fish caught are no more than sufficient for 
home consumption, but canned lobsters are 
now being exported. The whaling industry 
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flourishes in the waters of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Fishing is poor in the inland waters. In 
some lakes which are full of water only 
during the rainy season there are found large 
numbers of fish, which, during the dry season, 
burrow down into the mud at the bottom of 
the lakes before it becomes hard. Under 
government supervision a number of streams 
have been stocked with trout. 

Manufacturing Manufacturing is not as 
yet carried on extensively, but considerable 
progress has recently been made. Naturally, 
many of the manufactures are closely con- 
nected with the stock-raising industry, such 
as woollens, tanning, soap, candles, boots 
and shoes, and leather goods. Tobacco and 
wine are two of the chief products. Jam 
and preserves and dried fruits also are 
becoming leading manufactures. In late 
years paper, made from a native wild grass, 
and bottle glass have been added to the list 
of factory products. 

Exports and Imports.—The chief exports 
of the Union in order are gold, wool, dia- 
monds, hides and skins, corn, coal, mohair, 
tanning bark, and ostrich feathers. The 
imports are mainly cottons and woollens,. 
wearing apparel, heavy machinery, iron 
and steel goods, food-stuffs, vehicles, oils, 
and lumber. Almost all the exports 
are sent to the United Kingdom, with 
a comparatively small amount to the 
United States. About two-thirds of the 
imports are from Great Britain and the 
British colonies. Canada has a considerable 
trade with the Union in lumber, agricultural 
machinery, automobiles, and boots and shoes. 

Transportation.—Owing to the unbroken 
nature of the long coast-line, there are com- 
paratively few good ports in the Union. The 
most important are Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, Hast London, and Durban. 
Lourenco Marques, on Delagoa Bay in Portu- 
guese territory, is the natural outlet for the 
Transvaal. Most of the shipping is British, 
although vessels from all over the world, 
particularly from France, Japan, and the 
United States, call at and trade with the 
ports of the Union, Canada now has direct 
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shipping connection with South Africa. 
Communication between the ports is carried 
on principally by sea, as it is very difficult to 
construct a coastal railway. Owing to the 
difficulty of surmounting the rim of the 
interior plateau, the railways from the coast 
have very steep grades and are expensive to 
operate in the coastal sections. Once the 
plateau is reached, railway construction and 
operation is easy. 

The Union is comparatively well supplied 
with railways, all the principal cities and 
towns being connected. The main line runs 
from Cape Town to De Aar junction, where 
it divides, one branch running to Kimberley 
and thence to Mafeking and to Bulawayo in 
Southern Rhodesia, and the other through 
Bloemfontein and Johannesburg to Pretoria. 
Nearly all the railways are now merged into 
one system known as the South African 
Railways, owned and operated by the 
government. There are about 11,000 miles 
of railway under government control, and, in 
addition, about 600 miles privately owned. 

Transportation in the interior of 
the country, where railways are lack- 
ing, is carried on by means of bullock- 
carts, sixteen or eighteen oxen being 
attached to the vehicle. The oxen 
can drag a load of four tons some 
twenty miles in a day. Mules and 
donkeys are also used for transport. 


THE PROVINCES OF THE UNION 


The Province of the Cape of Good 
Hope.—The Cape of Good Hope has 
an area somewhat larger than that 
of Alberta. Its greatest breadth, 
from north-west to south-east, is 
about 800 miles, and its greatest 
length is almost the same. It in- 
cludes the most southerly part of the 
continent and has a coast-line of 
1,300 miles. Of its total population 
only about one-quarter are of Euro- 
pean descent, the remainder being 
Kaffirs and other native races. In the 
province there are about 7,000 Asiatics. 

Agriculture is the main industry. Sheep- 
raising is of prime importance, and much 





Behind the city is Table Mountain. 
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wool is exported. Mohair is a leading article 
of commerce. Cattle take a secondary place, 
as do also horses. Fruit-growing in the 
south-west section is becoming a valuable 
industry ; the fruit, including oranges, lemons, 
peaches, plums, and apricots, is shipped to 
Great Britain in cold storage. Olives also 
grow well. Tobacco is much cultivated, as 
are oats, wheat, corn, and barley in the order 
named. Ostrich-farming employs many 
people, particularly in the region of the 
Little Karroo. The diamond mines at Kim- 
berley have an enormous output and add 
materially to the wealth of the province. 
Coal, copper, and gold are mined, but the 
output is not large. 

The province has a number of quite large 
cities and towns. Cape Town, the seat of the 
Legislature of the Union and the capital of 
the province, has a magnificent situation on 
the south shore of Table Bay, at the south- 
west corner of the continent. The plain over 


which it is spread is enclosed by mountains.” 
Behind the city, Table Mountain raises its 
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Photo from Ewing Galloway, 
Cape Town 


The mist of clouds which frequently 
covers the top of the mountain is called ‘‘The Tablecloth.” 


massive walls, two miles in length and 3,500 
feet in height, while on the east and west the 
mountains are only a little less lofty. The 
harbor, which is much exposed to the winds, 
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has been protected by breakwaters, so that 
the largest ships find safe anchorage. The 
dock accommodation is ample. ‘There are 
many handsome public buildings, including 
the Houses of Parliament, the Public Museum, 
and the University. The wide-spread sub- 
urbs of the city are unsurpassed for natural 
beauty. Twenty-five miles distant is Stellen- 
bosch, the seat of a new Dutch University. 
Port Elizabeth, on the western shore of 
Algoa Bay, is the principal seaport of the 
eastern section of the province and has a fine 





A Street in Durban 


harbor. It is the outlet of the chief agricul- 
tural districts of the south-east, and from 
it runs the shortest and most direct route to 
the Transvaal gold fields. Kimberley, about 
650 miles north-east of Cape Town, is built 
on the bare veld about half-way between the 
Vaal and the Modder Rivers. It derives its 
chief interest from the diamond mines which 
all lie within a short distance of the town. 
It is connected by rail with Bloemfontein. 
East London, on the south-east coast, has a 
‘good harbor, which, however, has to be 
kept open by dredging. It is the centre of 
an extensive trading district. Other com- 
paratively large places are Grahamstown, an 
important commercial centre inland about a 
hundred miles from Port Elizabeth, and Urten- 
hage, a railway town not far from the coast. 
The Province of Natal.—Natal has an 
area about one-tenth as great as that of 
British Columbia. Zululand, inhabited by 
the fierce Zulus, lies in the north-eastern 
corner of the province. Only about one-tenth 
of the population is of European descent. 
‘The European element, however, is growing 


rapidly. Natal lies in the extreme south- 
east of the Union and has a coast-line of 
about 375 miles. Its greatest length is about 
250 miles, with an extreme breadth of 200 
miles. 

Natal is mountainous and very pictures- 
que, rising in terraces from the sea. It is 
well watered by many small rivers, which, 
however, are of little use for navigation. 
The variety of its climate accounts for the 
great number of its products, which is out 
of all proportion to the size of the province. 
In the coastal belt, which is almost tropical in 
its climate, are grown tea, sugar-cane, tobac- 
co, oranges, bananas, pineapples, and a 
small amount of coffee and some cotton. 
Above the tropical coastal belt there is 
another belt where wheat, oats, barley, and 
the fruits of the Temperate Zone are raised. 
On the plateau sheep-raising is the principal 
industry, but potatoes and grain are culti- 
vated. Corn, the chief grain crop, is grown in 
all parts of the province. Manufacturing is 
becoming of increasing importance, and 
some minerals, such as coal, copper, and gold, 
are found. On the coast the acacia is grown 
for its bark. Whaling from the coast-ports is 
carried on with increasing success. 

The capital is Pietermaritzburg, north of 
the Umsinduzt River about forty-five miles 
from the coast. It is surrounded by wooded 
hills. The city has large manufacturing 
interests including brewing, tanning, and 
the making of agricultural implements, and 
is also a railway centre. Durban, the largest 
city in the province and its chief seaport, 
is situated on the coast about three miles 
from its harbor, which is known as Port 
Natal. The harbor is a shallow, landlocked 
bay, but by dredging, it has been made 
available for large vessels. The city has 
beautiful public buildings, railway shops, 
and large manufacturing plants. Ladysmith, 
about 200 miles north-west of Durban, is the 
chief trading centre of Northern Natal, and 
is an important railway junction, with large 
railway shops. 

The Province of the Orange Free State.— 
The Orange Free State has an area about the 
same as that of England, with a length of 
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about 350 miles and an extreme breadth of 
about 300 miles. It lies entirely inland 
between the Vaal River on the north and 
the Orange River on the south. One-third 
of the population is of European descent. 

The gently undulating surface of the 
plateau of the Orange Free State is used 
chiefly as pasture-land for cattle, sheep, 
and goats, with a consequent large trade in 
wool, hair, and hides and skins. The 
eastern portion of the province is compara- 
tively well watered, but the western part is 
dry, and without irrigation is not adapted for 
agriculture. The land in the west, however, 
is suited to the raising of sheep. Wheat and 
corn are the principal crops, but barley 
and oats are also grown, together with the 
hardier fruits. Ostrich-farming is of great 
importance. Diamondsare mined extensively 
in various parts of the province, and there 
are several large and valuable coal mines. 

The capital, Bloemfontein, lies on the open 
veld, surrounded by a few low hills, 750 miles 
from Cape Town and almost in the centre of 
the province. It is an important commercial 
and railway centre, with considerable manu- 
facturing. The public and educational build- 
ings are numerous and well constructed. 
Harrismith, in the south, is a railway and 
trading centre, while J aegersfontein lies near a 
rich diamond field. 

The Province of the Transvaal.—The 
Transvaal, with an extreme length of about 
570 miles and an extreme breadth of about 
400 miles, lies wholly inland and has an 
area almost one-half as great as that of 
Alberta. About one-quarter of the people 
are of European descent. The native 
population is composed mainly of Kaffirs. 

Agriculture has been very little developed 
in the Transvaal, owing to the severe and 
frosty winter and the uncertainty of the 
rainfall. The grassy, treeless plains of the 
High Veld in the south-eastern part of the 
province are more suited to the rearing of 
sheep and cattle than to agriculture, as the 
elevation makes the climate somewhat ex- 
treme though very healthy. The plateau 
slopes down in terraces to the Middle Veld, 
which is well watered and covered with 
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comparatively large trees. The more moder- 
ate climate there is favorable for raising the 
hardier fruits, wheat, oats, and vegetables. 
To the north and north-west the Low Veld 
lies within the tropics, and there sugar, 
coffee, tea, rice, and cotton are grown. The 
development of this district has been hindered 
by the prevalence of malaria and the general 
unhealthiness of the climate for Europeans. 
The mineral wealth of the Transvaal is 
very great. In addition to the famous gold 
fields of the Rand, the output of which 
exceeds that of any other country, there 
are large mining areas which yield coal, 
copper, tin, lead, and platinum. Ostrich- 
farming is carried on very successfully. 
Pretoria, on the northern slopes of the High 
Veld on both sides of the Aapies River, is the 
administrative centre of the Union and the 
capital of the province. It is nearly 4,500 
feet above the sea. The city is beautifully 


Photo from Ewing Galloway N.Y. 
A Street in Johannesburg 
Johannesburg is a very modern city. 


laid out, has handsome public buildings, and 
is the headquarters of the University of 
South Africa. A railway connects it with 
Delagoa Bay on the east coast. Johannes- 
burg, the most populous city in the Union, is 
built on the southern slope of a mountain, 
almost 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
To the south, east, and west of the city lie 
the gold fields of the Rand. There are 
many striking public buildings including the 
Transvaal University College. Johannesburg 
is connected by rail with Pretoria and 
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Kimberley. Krugersdorp and Germiston are 
mining towns quite close to Johannesburg. 


MANDATED TERRITORY 


South-West Africa.—The colony lies along 
the Atlantic coast for about 800 miles 
between Angola on the north and the 
province of the Cape of Good Hope on the 
south. It is administered by the Union of 
South Africa under mandate from the League 
of Nations. There are about 20,000 
Europeans in the territory, of whom 
8,000 are Germans. The capital is Windhuk 
in the interior. 

The surface is largely barren and without 
water, especially in the south and east. 
There is a flat strip along the coast about 
thirty miles wide, which gradually climbs to a 
mountain range, with peaks 9,000 feet in 
height. The interior is also mountainous. 
In the eastern section is the Kalahari Desert 
and in the north the Omahika Desert. In 
the northern valleys tropical vegetation 
flourishes. Except in the north, the climate 
is temperate. 

The chief industry of South-West Africa is 
the raising of cattle, sheep, and goats, as the 
absence of water is a great bar to the growing 
of both grain and vegetables. The staple 
product is diamonds; the mines near Luderitz 
Pequena have been specially productive. 
Some copper is also mined. The principal 
exports are diamonds, copper, ostrich feathers, 
ivory, and guano. The imports are in the 
main textiles and food-stuffs. The bulk of 
the exports are sent to the Union of South 
Africa, Great Britain, and Belgium in the 
order named. Most of the imports are 
landed at Walvis Bay on the Atlantic coast. 

Helps.—On the map trace definitely the boundaries 
of the Union of South Africa. Compare it in size with 
Canada; Australia; New Zealand; the British Isles. 
How far is Cape Town from London by the shortest 
sea-route? from Bombay? from Vancouver? from 
Montreal? from Halifax? On the map trace the 
coast-line. Why are there:so few good harbors? 
Describe the great natural divisions of the country. 
Compare them as to climate and products. What 
effect has the high elevation of the greater part of the 
country on the climate and the vegetation? If the 
Drakensberg Mountains were removed to the other 
side of the continent, what would be the effect? 


Of what use are the rivers of the Union? Why is 
there no great port at the mouth of the Orange River? 
What is the importance of irrigation? What difficul- 
ties are in the way of an adequate system of irrigation? 
What are the chief industries? Compare sheep- 
farming in the Union and in England. Why are not 
more horses raised? Why are there so many goats? 
To what uses is mohair put? What animals are used 
as beasts of burden? Describe the ostrich industry. 
What are the principal grain crops? Why is so much 
corn raised? 

On the map locate the chief mining districts. What 
is the importance of mining? If the gold and diamond 
mines should fail, what would be the effect? To what 
extent is manufacturing carried on? What are the 
chief exports and imports? What can Canada send 
to South Africa? What are the difficulties connected 
with railway building? Of what value is the warm 
coastal plain? Compare the products of the coastal 
plain with those of the plateau. Locate the principal 
towns and account for their position. What is the 
importance of each? Compare the native population 
of the Union with that of Canada. Of what benefit to 
the Union is South-West Africa? 


NATIVE STATES 


Bechuanaland.—The Protectorate of Bechu- 
analand lies entirely inland. The country 
is part of an elevated plateau from four to 
five thousand feet above sea-level. In the 
north there are extensive forests, while in the 
western section lies a part of the Kalahari 
Desert. The climate, although the country 
lies so near the tropics, is very healthful. 
Severe frosts occur in winter, and in summer 
the rainfall is heavy. On the whole, the 
protectorate is more suited to cattle-raising 
than to grain-growing. Sheep, goats, and 
cattle are raised, and in some districts corn 
isa valuable crop. There is very little trade, 
except with the neighboring provinces. Wild 
game is very plentiful. The population is 
almost entirely native. 

Basutoland.—The colony is surrounded 
on all sides by the Union of South Africa. 
The population consists of about half a 
million Basutos, with about 1,600 Euro- 
peans, mainly officials, missionaries, and 
traders. The land is entirely in the possession 
of the natives, and every Basuto is engaged in 
farming. White settlement is not allowed, 
except by special permission. The authority 
of the chiefs is maintained by the Imperial 
government, and native laws and customs 
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are interfered with as little as possible. In 
the course of the year about 80,000 of the 
natives leave their kraals to find employment 
in the Union. The capital is Maseru on the 
left bank of the Caledon River. 

The surface is exceedingly mountainous, 
with fertile valleys everywhere. The scenery 
is magnificent and has earned for Basutoland 
the name of ‘the Switzerland of South 
Africa”. There are no navigable waterways, 
the rivers being very low in the winter season 
and usually flooded during the summer. 
The winters are dry and cold, while the heat 
of summer is tempered by cool breezes. On 
account of the large area of fertile land and 
the favorable climate, Basutoland is one of 
the greatest grain-growing countries of South 
Africa. Wheat, millet, and mealies are the 
principal crops. On the mountain-slopes are 
raised sheep, cattle, goats, and herds of tough, 
wiry ponies. The rich mineral resources 
are untouched, because the natives object 
to the mines being worked. ‘The country 
exports wool, goats’ hair, ponies, wheat, and 
corn. The imports are such products as are 
used by the natives in their daily life— 
clothing, blankets, ploughs, iron and tinware, 
and groceries. There are but sixteen miles 
of railway in the whole country, but the 
roads are excellent. 

Swaziland.—Swaziland is an inland colony 
at the south-eastern corner of the Transvaal. 
As in Basutoland, the native chiefs still con- 
tinue to exercise their old-time authority in 
accordance with native laws and customs. 
The population is practically all native, there 
being only about 2,200 Europeans in the 
country. 

The country is mountainous and may be 
divided into three parallel belts. |The 
highest of these is about 4,500 feet above 
sea-level, the land sloping gradually towards 
the east, where the lowest belt is reached. 
There are numerous rivers, most of them 
flowing into Delagoa Bay. The climate in 
the main is warm and healthful. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the natives. Corn is 
the principal crop, but tobacco and a 
little cotton are also grown. Sheep, goats, 
and cattle are raised in large numbers. In 
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addition, during each winter about 350,000 
head of cattle are driven in from the Trans- 
vaal for grazing purposes. There is some 
gold and tin, but anthracite coal is the most 
valuable mineral. Trade is mainly with the 
Union of South Africa, the imports being 
cottons, hardware, and groceries. The chief 
town is Mbabane. Communication is main- 
tained largely by carts, donkey-packs, and 
native carriers. 

Helps.—On the map trace the boundaries of 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland. Describe 
the surface and climate of each. What are the chief 
products of each? Why is Swaziland made use of 
during winter as a pasture for the cattle of the Trans- 
vaal? Of what use are these three districts to Great 
Britain? Why does she maintain her hold over them? 
Why does she not compel the Basutos to allow the 
mines to be worked? What are the advantages of 
having protectorates and colonies in which the natives 
themselves are practically in control? Compare the 
natives of Basutoland and Swaziland with the Kaffirs 
of the Union. 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS 


St. Helena.—The island of St. Helena, 
celebrated as the place of imprisonment 
of Napoleon after the battle of Waterloo, 
lies about 1,200 miles from the African coast. 
It is a small island, ten miles long and 
eight miles wide, with a rough and irregular 
surface and a rocky and steep coast. The 
climate is temperate and healthful. About a 
third of the surface is under cultivation, 
potatoes being the chief crop. The island is 
now used as a naval coaling-station. 

Ascension.—The island of Ascension, 
which les about 700 miles north-west of St. 
Helena, is used as a depot for naval stores and 
as a sanatorium for sick and disabled sailors. 
Only ten acres of the entire island, which is 
twenty-two miles in circumference, are under 
cultivation. 

Tristan da Cunha.—The general name 
Tristan da Cunha is that given to a small 
group of islands lying about 2,000 miles 
west of the Cape of Good Hope. The in- 
habitants are mainly shipwrecked sailors 
with their families. Potatoes and fruits are 
cultivated, and sheep find good pasturage. 

Helps.—On the map locate each of the Atlantic 
islands. What is the importance of each to the 
Empire? 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN AUSTRALASIA 


The British Empire in Australasia includes 
the Commonwealth of Australia, together 
with several islands administered by the 
Commonwealth under mandate from the 
League of Nations; the Dominion of New 
Zealand, including attached islands and 
mandated territory; and a large number of 
islands lying in the South Pacific Ocean. 


AUSTRALIA 


Position and Extent.—The name Australia 
means ‘The Southern Land’. It is well 
chosen, for Australia is the only continent 
which lies entirely south of the equator. 
It is divided almost in half by the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Although the smallest of the 
continents, it is the largest island in the 
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Area and Population of Australia 
*Federal Capital Territory, 940 sq. mi. 


+Tasmania, 
B. Population. *Northern Territory, 3,867 and 
Federal Capital Territory, 2,572. 


A. Area. 
26,215 sq. mi. 


world. Its area of almost 3,000,000 square 
miles is a little over three-quarters of that 
of Canada. From east to west it extends 
for 2,400 miles, a width as great as that of 
the Atlantic Ocean between Halifax and 
Liverpool. Its extent from north to south 
is less than 2,000 miles. 

The Commonwealth.—From time to time, 
as British settlement in Australia progressed, 
various colonies sprang up in different parts 
of the island, until at last there were six 
separate governments—New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. In 1901 
these six colonies were formed by an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament into the Common- 
wealth of Australia, with a constitution much 


like that of Canada. The former colonies are 
known as states, not provinces. The capital, 
Canberra in New South W ales, was formally 
dedicated with imposing ceremonies in 1927 
by the Duke of York, son of King George V. 








oat A. Kangaroo 7 


People.—The original colonists of Australia 
and their descendants to-day, together with 
recent immigrants, form a white population 
numbering about 5,400,000. The native 
inhabitants are fast disappearing, although 
there are still some 60,000 scattered over the 
whole country. They are most numerous in 
the north. The natives are a peculiar race 
found nowhere else in the world. They 
resemble the Negro, but are brown rather 
than black, and their hair is not woolly. 
Their features, too, are not quite so heavy 





Photo by W. Saville-Kent, WAN 
A Duck-billed Platypus 


This curious egg-laying mammal, the only representative of its family, 
is mainly nocturnal in habits. 


as those of the Negro. Their most remark- 
able weapon is the boomerang, a curved 
stick about three feet long, which they throw 
in such a way that it returns to the thrower, 
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if it misses the animal at which it is aimed. 
The Australian natives live on anything 
edible they can find, from beetles to kan- 
garoos. Some of them are cannibals. 
Animals, Birds, and Reptiles.—The isola- 
tion of Australia is shown, also, by the 
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number of animals which are found there, but 
nowhere else in the world. It is the land of 
the marsupial, a general term applied to any 
animal which carries about its young after 
birth in a pouch of skin upon its body. 
There are more than one hundred varieties 
of marsupials in Australia, ranging in size 
from animals no larger than tiny mice to the 
big, gray kangaroo, which measures six or 
seven feet from nose to tail. 

Even more curious than the marsupials 
are two little animals which lay eggs. One 
of these is the duck-billed platypus, a water 
animal about two feet in length. Its fur 
is soft and long, and makes beautiful wraps. 
The other is the spiny ant-eater. It has a 
long tongue with which it can lick up the 
ants on which it feeds. The most hated 
animal in Australia is the dingo. It is a 
kind of wild dog, but it never barks. The 
dingo does so much damage to the flocks 
of sheep that the government pays a bounty 
for its destruction. Flying-foxes are also 
hunted ruthlessly. Thousands of these cur- 
ious animals may be seen in camps hanging 
head downwards from the branches of trees. 
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They are a constant danger to the orchards, 
which they strip at every opportunity. 

The birds of Australia are as curious as the 
animals. Parrots of almost every hue 
abound in the forests. The lyre-bird has a 
tail shaped like a lyre. The bower-bird 
builds a floor of woven twigs near its nest 
and erects a bower of twigs upon this plat- 
form. It brings bright feathers, bones, and 
shells to decorate its bower. There are also 
birds, the cassowary and the emu, which are 
much like an ostrich. Since these birds are 
great grass-eaters, the farmers hunt them 
down at every opportunity. The natives 
hunt the emu with dingoes trained for the 
purpose. Altogether, the naturalists say, 
there are more than 700 varieties of birds in 
Australia that are found nowhere else. 

Reptile life abounds in Australia. Ven- 
omous snakes are common. Crocodiles live 
in the northern rivers, and lizards of many 
kinds are found almost everywhere. ‘The 
enormous iguana’ lizard is much relished by 
the natives as a food. 

Forests and Plants—The forests of 
Australia are also noteworthy. Many 
trees, such as the beech and the oak, are 
familiar to us, but others would appear very 
strange. The most common family of trees 
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in Australia is the gum-tree family, or 
eucalyptus trees, of which there are many 
varieties. Each year these trees shed their 
bark instead of their leaves. The shreds . 
of dead bark hanging from the trunk give 
a dismal and gloomy appearance to the 
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forests. Their leaves, too, instead of lying 
flat, like the leaves of our trees, are hung 
edgewise, so that these trees give little shade. 
In the valleys between the mountains tree- 
ferns are abundant. 

The grass-lands of Australia are extensive 
and valuable. They produce many kinds of 
grasses suitable for pasturage. The most 
remarkable fodder plant of Australia is 
salt-bush, a low-spreading plant which 
flourishes in very dry soil. The shepherd 
regards salt-bush as his one salvation, when 
a drought has parched the ground and 
withered the grass. 

Northern Australia——The whole of the 
northern coast lies fairly within the tropics. 
It receives an abundant rainfall, especially 
during the summer, which is at its height 
from November to January. During these 
months a monsoon blows over the Indian 
Ocean to Northern Australia and brings with 
it heavy rains. The land, heated to a very 
high temperature by the tropical sun, causes 
an area of low pressure towards which the 
ocean winds from the north-west are 
drawn. 

Because of the heavy rainfall and tropical 
climate, the vegetation of the northern 
coastal region is very luxuriant. There are 
dense forests of stately timber trees, among 
which we may note valuable cedars and 
many varieties of gum trees, some of which 
tower to a height of 400 feet or more. The 
shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, which are 
low and swampy, are fringed with dense 
thickets and mangroves. Here and there 
are impenetrable thickets of interlacing vines. 
The whole region is covered with flowering 
plants of many varieties. It is particularly 
noted for its profusion of lovely orchids. 

Western Australia—The west coast of 
- Australia is not so well watered as the north, 
as it lies too far south to feel the effect of the 
monsoons. The southern corner, however, 
lies in the path of the westerlies during the 
winter, and therefore receives a fair amount 
of rain during that season. It has great 
forests of valuable trees, including the 
jarrah, one of the gum family. In that re- 
gion there are also many fine farms. 
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Southern Australia.—The Great Australian 
Bight extends for 1,100 miles along the 
southern coast. The shore of the Bight is 
one of the dreariest places in the whole 
world. It is fringed with rocky cliffs, some 
400 feet high, unbroken for 700 miles by even 
a tiny rill of water. There is seldom any 
rain, for the west wind sweeps along the 





Cliffs along the Coast of Tasmania 


coast instead of over it, and, in any case, 
the cliffs are too low to cool the wind suffi- 
ciently to cause condensation. 

The south coast from the Bight to the 
south-eastern corner of the country is much 
more favored. Along the shore lies a narrow 
plain of fertile soil, backed by fairly high 
mountain ranges. This section, in South 
Australia and Victoria, forms a_ splendid 
area of agricultural land. 

The island of Tasmania, separated from 
the mainland by Bass Strait, is mountainous. 
Exposed as it is to the ocean winds, it has an 
abundant rainfall and a cool, equable climate. 
Farming and fruit-growing are the main 
occupations of its people. _ 

Eastern Australia——The east coast of 
Australia, for the greater part of its length, 
lies in the path of the south-east trade- 
winds. A range of mountains, called the 
Dividing Range, parallels the coast. Between 
the Dividing Range and the ocean lies a rich 
plain, seldom more than fifty miles wide, and 
frequently much less. The mountains cool 
the trade-winds sufficiently to cause a heavy 
rainfall over their eastern slopes and on the 
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coastal plain. They are not high enough, 
however, to condense all the moisture out of 
the winds, so that there is a slight rainfall 
upon their western slopes as well. Con- 
sequently, the eastern slopes and the coastal 
plain are well timbered. After. the land 
is cleared, splendid farm 
crops can be raised. 
Sugar-cane and maize 
grow well in the tropical 
section of the coast, as 
do tropical fruits such as 
bananas, pineapples, 
oranges, lemons, _ per- 
simmons, and many 
others. Spices, such as 
pepper, nutmeg, and gin- 
ger, can be raised easily. 
Farther south, wheat is 
grown on a large scale. 

The most curious fea- 
ture of the east coast is 
the Great Barrier Reef. 
This is astupendous coral 
reef, which parallels the 
coast for a distance of 
1,200 miles, making a 
channel of calm water thirty to seventy 
miles wide between it and the shore. In 
places the reef is 100 miles wide, but there 
are passages at intervals, especially opposite 
the mouths of the rivers which flow into the 
ocean on the east. The ocean 
rollers break in thundering surf 
along the outer edge. The inner 
edge is like a vast coral garden. 
Some of the corals grow in 
smooth, round masses, others in 
delicate leaf-like forms; some 
form long, branching stems; 
others a lacy network like fret- 
ted ivory. The diversity of 
color is even greater than that 
of form: vivid greens, rich pur- 
ples, quiet browns, bright yel- 
lows, delicate pinks, flaming reds, 
blend and contrast in gorgeous 
profusion. Fish of many brilliant hues dart 
like living jewels through the blue water. 

The Interior—The great interior of the 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
An Artesian Well in the dry Country 
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country is shaped much like a shallow plate, 
the coastal plains and highland forming the 
edge. The edge of the plate is comparatively 
narrow all the way around. The high ground 
bordering the western coast falls slowly 
away in broad arid plains towards the centre 
of the continent. This 
vast area is mainly 
desert. The trade-winds 
coming from the east 
lose their moisture in 
passing over the eastern 
uplands. When they 
reach Central and West- 
ern Australia they are 
hot, dry winds, which 
parch the ground as they 
sweep over it. This sec- 
tion of Australia is al- 
most rainless. 

The eastern uplands 
slope more steeply to- 
wards the centre of the 
country than towards 
the ocean. As their 
western slopes receive a 
little rain from the trade- 
winds, they are fairly well timbered on their 
upper levels along the courses of the rivers. 
After the timbered areas come wide rolling 
downs, producing splendid grass. These are 
the great grazing lands of Australia, upon 
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Camels employed in Transport near Lake Eyre 


which millions of sheep find pasturage. The 
downs pass gradually into arid desert land, in 
which only the sparsest vegetation is found. 
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The Great Australian Desert is one of the 
largest in the world. The greater part of it 
is covered with gray sand, in some places 
level, in others drifted into dunes and 
ridges. Much of it is dotted with torn 
bushes; some areas are covered with stunted 
trees, others are absolutely bare of all 
vegetation. The sun beating down upon the 
naked earth makes this one of the hottest 
places in the world. Captain Sturt, one of 
the first explorers to traverse the desert, 
reported an average temperature for January 
of 104° in the shade. The sand at noon-day 
was so hot that if a match happened to fall on 
the ground it took fire instantly. Writing be- 
came a matter of some difficulty, owing to the 
rapidity with which the ink dried on the pen. 

Drainage.—The slight rains which fall 
on the interior slopes of the highland form a 
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10,825,000 ac. 


of 274,177,000 


MANUFACTURING \ 
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Value of Products and the Chief Crops of Australia 
A. Value of Products. B. Acreage under Chief Crops. (a) Barley, 
260,000 acres. (b) Sugar cane, 274,000 acres. (c) Orchards and fruit 
gardens, 277,000 acres. (d) Potatoes, 139,000 acres; Sugar beets, 

2,000 acres; Vineyards, 114,000 acres. 


number of creeks and rivers, which, following 
the slope of the land, flow towards the centre 
of the country. Most of them disappear in 
the thirsty sand long before they reach the 
centre of the depression. In the rainy 
season, some of the larger ones pour their 
flood-waters into extensive shallow depres- 
sions in the central regions. These form the 
lake region of Australia. The flood-waters 
evaporate with astonishing rapidity, leaving 
behind them a deposit of salt. The largest 
are Lakes Eyre, Gairdner, and Torrens, 
which are all salt. For the greater part of 
the year these so-called lakes are merely 
large areas of brackish mud, covered with a 
treacherous saline crust, 


‘Besides the rivers which drain inland, 
there are numerous streams rising on the 
eastern side of the ridge and running through 
the coastal plain to the ocean. ‘These are, 
without exception, short rivers of com- 
paratively little value for navigation. 

The Murray, with its long tributaries, the 
Darling and the Murrumbidgee, forms the 
only great river system of Australia. These 
streams all rise upon the western slopes of 
the Dividing Range, and, after flowing in a 
general south-west direction, empty into the 
Southern Ocean. The wide plain lying 
between the Murray and the Murrumbidgee 
is known as the Riverina. This section is 
noted for sheep-rearing and for wheat. 
The headwaters of the Darling drain an area 
called the Darling Downs, a beautiful volcanic 
plateau situated about one hundred miles 
from the eastern coast. The Downs con- 
tain about 4,000,000 acres of extremely rich 
soil, one of the finest agricultural sections of 
Australia. Adjoining the Downs on the 
south lies a very similar fertile plateau, 
known as the Liverpool Plains. 

The south-eastern corner of the country is 
the only large section of the temperate part 
of Australia which is reasonably well watered. 
Consequently, it is the most prosperous and 
populous part of the whole continent. There, 
great sheep farms, or stations as the Aus- 
tralians call them, are numerous. ‘There, 
too, are large wheat farms, splendid dairy 
farms, extensive vineyards, and magnificent 
orchards. In that region are found the 
greatest cities of Australia. 

Agriculture-—Sheep-raising is the leading 
industry of Australia. In 1789 there were 
twenty-nine sheep in the country; to-day 
Australia disputes with the Argentine the 
proud position of the greatest sheep country 
in the world. The vast plains of New 
South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, and the 
south-west section of Western Australia 
afford pasturage to 93,000,000 sheep; from 
these in 1926 the clip of wool was over 
700,000,000 pounds. 

Some of the sheep stations are enormous 
in extent. In New South Wales there are 
nearly 200 stations of more than 100,000 
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acres each. In Queensland there are sta- 
tions that pasture over 140,000 sheep, while 
the whole Commonwealth has eighteen 
estates which carry over 100,000 head each. 
It is said that one of the large stations is 
fenced with wire, which, if the strands were 





Merino Sheep 
Each clip yields about nine pounds of wool. 


extended in a straight line, would reach from 
Halifax to Vancouver. But the squatters, 
as the sheep ranchers are called in Australia, 
are finding that these large stations are not 
so profitable as a smaller area. At present 
the greater number of the stations are from 
five to ten thousand acres, and are managed 
like an ordinary farm. They are fenced off 
into paddocks of about 800 acres each, so 
that a comparatively small number of men 
is required to look after the sheep. The 
shearing is done by machinery, the shearers 
travelling from one station to another, just 
as our threshing gangs do. 

Wool, however, is not the only product of 
the stations. From eight to twelve millions 
of sheep and lambs are slaughtered each 
year, and their carcasses frozen and sent in 
special refrigerator ships to the British and 
foreign markets. Australian mutton is even 
shipped to Canada, where it arrives in 
excellent condition. 

The worst enemy of the Australian sheep- 
farmer is drought. In a dry season millions 
of sheep may die of thirst. However, the 
sinking of artesian wells is helping the 
squatters to overcome this danger. Further, 
it is enabling them to extend the grazing 
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area into districts formerly thought to be 
useless for sheep-raising. 

Another serious menace to the squatter 
is the rabbits. There are tens of millions of 
these pests in Australia, and the utmost 
efforts of the government have not succeeded 
in exterminating them. Seven rabbits will 
eat as much grass as one sheep, and a single 
pair of rabbits in five years will increase to 
at least ten million pairs. Wire netting, 
poison wells, and the payment of bounties 
have all been tried, but so far in vain. 
However, the rabbits are of some benefit. 
Over 20,000,000 frozen rabbits are shipped 
each year to Europe, and a flourishing 
industry has sprung up in rabbit skins. The 
skins are shipped to Great Britain and the 
United States, where they are used in the 
making of felt hats and for fur linings. 

Almost half the cattle raised in the Com- 
monwealth are in Queensland, where the 
pasture is admirably suited to the raising of 
beef cattle. The beef is frozen and shipped 
to other countries, but only after a great 
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Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
Hauling Wool to Market 





deal of it has been prepared in the packing- 
houses at home. In Victoria and New South 
Wales cattle are raised for dairy purposes. 
Butter, cheese, and condensed milk are 
important articles of export. Hogs are raised 
in large numbers, and bacon and ham are 
manufactured and exported. 

About sixty per cent of the ploughed land 
in Australia is given over to the production 
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of wheat, which can be raised with profit in 
almost any part of the country. Dry farm- 
ing and the use of irrigation are now making 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
Wheat in Bags at a Railway Siding 
Compare with our elevator system. 
it possible to raise wheat in some sections 
which up to the present have been useless 
for the purpose. The Australians have no 
elevator system such as we have in Canada. 
The wheat, after it is threshed, 
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in other countries the work on the plantations 
is done by Negroes or East Indians. In 
South Australia and Victoria grapes, from 
which wine is produced, yield a large crop. 
The raisin and currant industry is now 
progressing rapidly, mainly on small holdings. 
Apples are a considerable crop in Tasmania, 
and in the tropical regions bananas, pine- 
apples, oranges, lemons, figs, olives, and 
almonds grow abundantly. 

Mining.—The mineral wealth of Australia 
is one of the most striking features of the 
Commonwealth. Large gold-bearing areas 
are found in every part of the country, with 
the single exception of South Australia. The 
soil of almost one-half of Victoria contains 
more or less gold. Ballarat is the most 
important mining town of Victoria. There, 
in the early days, several nuggets of pure gold 
weighing over one hundred pounds each, 
were found. The whole of the Dividing 
Range contains gold. One of the richest gold 
mines in the world is at Mount Morgan in 
Queensland. In Western Australia the best 
mines are in the desert area towards the south. 





is bagged and carried to market 
in wagons or on flat cars. It 
is safe from rain, but a great 
deal is destroyed by rats. How- 
ever, elevators are now being 
built, so it is probable that the 
present method of transportation 
will soon be abandoned. Hay, 
green fodder, oats, and corn 
yield abundant crops. As in 
South Africa, the hay is usually 
cut green and left to ripen. 

In Queensland and New South 
Wales enough sugar-cane is 
grown to provide for domestic 
use, including jam-making, and 
this cane-sugar is supplemented 
by beet-sugar, the quantity of 
which is increasing each year. 
Cotton-growing on _ irrigated 
lands in Queensland is proving a profitable 
venture. The trouble with the growing of 
both cotton and sugar is that none but white 
labor may be employed in their production; 
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. Queensland, besides possessing some 2000 
gold mines, has also rich deposits of tin and 
copper. Silver is found in New South Wales, 
which also possesses a vast coal field lying 
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along the coast to the north of Sydney. 
Most of the ships which ply over the South 
Pacific are supplied with coal from these 
mines. The mountains of Tasmania con- 
tain gold, silver, tin, coal, and copper 
in considerable quantities. The output of 
zinc from the Broken Hill mining district 
in New South Wales is enormous and is 
increasing as the mines are being developed. 
Tron is very widely distributed, with the 
result that a large iron and steel industry is 
now firmly established. What little oil has 
as yet been located in Australia is found 
in Tasmania. 

Forest Wealth.—Everywhere in Australia 
is found the eucalyptus tree, of which there 
are some 150 species. It provides a very 
durable timber, while its bark, resin, and 
oil are valuable commercial products. The 
jarrah, is a remarkably hard wood, and is 
used for paving blocks, for piles and _ rail- 
way ties, and in the construction of piers and 
wharves. The bark of the acacia, or wattles, 
of which there are about 300 varieties, is 
valuable for tanning purposes. Other hard 
woods are the iron bark, tallow wood, 
ebony, and mahogany. The timber from all 
these trees is much used in furniture-making. 
European trees, such as the ash, beech, 
chestnut, and oak, are common. Australia, 
however, does not produce nearly enough 
timber for local needs. Soft woods are im- 





Driving Stock across a Stream 


ported from Norway and Sweden, and a con- 
siderable quantity of lumber is brought from 
Canada. 
Fishing.—The coast waters of Australia 
abound in valuable food fish, but as yet no 
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extensive fishing industry has developed. 
The gathering of pearl oysters and pearl 
shell, however, employs many men and 
vessels, particularly off the coasts of Queens- 
land and Western Australia. The Great 
Barrier Reef is one of the greatest pearling 
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Photo from ‘Australian Government. 
Cutting and threshing Wheat, Australia 


This combination reaper and thresher cuts a swath of 27 feet. 





grounds in the world. The pearl oyster 
breeds very rapidly, so that the supply would 
appear to be almost inexhaustible. Trepang, 
or sea-cucumber, a delicacy much sought 
after by the Chinese, who use it in soups, is 
caught chiefly on the Great Barrier Reef. 
The tropical waters also yield a consider- 
able quantity of tortoise-shell. 
Manufactures.—The manufactures of 
Australia are closely related to the basic 
industries of the country. The principal 
manufacturing establishments are butter, 
cheese, and condensed-milk factories, tan- 
neries and boot and shoe factories, wool- 
scouring works, woollen mills, meat-packing 
and meat-freezing plants, soap works, sugar- 
mills, jam factories, and flour-mills. There 
are also many saw-mills in operation. Recent- 
ly the Australians have begun the manu- 
facture of iron and steel goods, heavy 
machinery, engines, and automobiles, with 
good prospects of success. Ship-building is 
also becoming an important industry. 
Australia is not well provided with water- 
power. In fact, Tasmania, with its heavy 
rainfall, mountain lakes, and rapid streams, 
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is the only part of the country where 
electrical energy can be developed to ad- 
vantage from water-power. However, in 
most sections coal is abundant and cheap, so 
that the lack of water-power is not so serious 
as at first might appear. It is interesting to 
note that New South Wales, with a plentiful 
‘supply of coal, produced in 1925 almost 
forty per cent of all goods manufactured in 
the Commonwealth. 

Trade and Commerce.—The exports of 
Australia, when compared with the com- 
paratively small population, are enormous. 
Wool leads the list, followed by wheat, meats, 
hides and skins, butter, flour, fruits, and 
tallow in the order named. All the foregoing 
are agricultural products, but minerals, 
including gold, silver, lead, copper, and tin, 
occupy a very important place. A great deal 
of timber is also exported. The imports con- 
sist chiefly of manufactured goods, such as 
textiles, agricultural implements, automo- 
biles, iron and steel goods, rubber goods, 
paper, tobacco, oil, wearing apparel, bags 
and sacks, drugs, tea, and coffee. 

Of the total exports more than one-half 
are sent to Great Britain. France is the 
next best customer, with about one-seventh 
of the value of the exports sent to Great 
Britain. The United States, Italy, and 
Japan rank about equal and are followed by 
India, Belgium, New Zealand, and Germany. 






AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS” 
EXCLUDING WOOL 
£ 59,657,000 
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B 
Value of Imports and Exports of Australia 
A. Imports. *Musical Instruments, £1,241,000. 


B. Exports. (a) Concentrates, £2,028,000; (b) Other exports, 
£2,268,000. 





Canada imports very little from Australia, 
but in 1926 she sent to the Commonwealth 
goods to the value of $15,000,000, almost 
one-third of which was automobiles. The 


imports of Australia are obtained chiefly 
from Great Britain and the United States, 
the former supplying about three times as 
much as the latter. India, Japan, Canada, 
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Irrigated Land in New South Wales 


the Dutch East Indies, and France provide 
almost: the entire remainder of the imports. 
Most of the trade is carried in British ships, 
only about one-third of the vessels visiting 
Australia being of non-British registry. The 
Commonwealth has a line of steamships 
of its own. 


Transportation.—Australia has about 
25,000 miles of railway, all but a thousand 
miles of which is under government owner- 
ship. It is now possible to travel con- 
tinuously by rail over the Trans-Australian 
Railway and connecting lines from Brisbane 
on the east coast to Perth on the west coast, 
by way of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 
Several branch lines penetrate into the 
interior, so that trade may be carried on 
between the coast cities and the inland 
towns. Railways are of extreme importance 
in Australia, as, with the exception of the 
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Murray-Darling system, most of the rivers 
are unnavigable, especially during the dry 
season, 

The most serious difficulty in connection 
with the shipment of goods from one point 
to another is that there is no uniform 
distance between the rails for the various 
lines, the gauge varying from three feet six 
inches on some lines to five feet three inches 
on others. This makes frequent trans- 
shipment of freight necessary, thus causing 
both delay and expense. A scheme is now 
being considered for changing all the railway 
tracks to a uniform gauge, but it will be 
some time before this is done. There are 
about 500 miles of electric railway in the 
Commonwealth. 

Cities and Towns.—The six most import- 
ant cities in Australia are the capitals of the 
six states of the Commonwealth. Sydney, 
the capital of New South Wales and the 
largest city, has an ideal location on the 
south shore of Port Jackson on the east 
coast. It has one of the safest and most 
beautiful harbors in the world. The public 
buildings and churches are unusually hand- 
some, while its public parks and gardens are 
unsurpassed in the Commonwealth. It is 
the seat of the state university. As the 
city lies in the midst of a great coal-bearing 
area, it has many manufactures. Its com- 
merce is enormous. Sydney is also a coaling- 
station and the headquarters of the British 
fleet in Australian waters. The population 
is more than a million. A few miles south 
of Sydney is the great National Park, which 
contains about 33,000 acres, most of it 
virgin forest. 

Melbourne, the capital of Victoria and the 
second city in size, lies on both sides of the 
Yarra River on the great Bay of Port Philip 
on the south coast. On the flat lands at the 
mouth of the river is the shipping district. 
The city itself is somewhat hilly, but this 
serves to bring into greater relief its magni- 
ficent public buildings, churches, factories, 
stores, and private residences. ‘The public 
parks and gardens are very beautiful. 
Melbourne, like Sydney, is a commercial 
centre and a shipping port, and has many 
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varied manufactures, mainly connected with 
the natural products of the country. The 
population is almost as large as that of 
Sydney. 

Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, 
lies in the midst of a level plain on the banks 
of the Torrens River seven miles from its 
mouth. The belts of park-land that sur- 
round it make the city one of the most beauti- 
ful in Australia. It has a number of fine 
public buildings and gardens, and is the seat 
of the state university. Adelaide is the 
centre of almost the entire trade of South 
Australia. Port Adelaide, seven miles dis- 
tant, has a fine natural harbor. Brisbane, 





Railway Yards, Melbourne 


the capital of Queensland, is situated on the 
Brisbane River, twenty-five miles from its 
mouth. It lies about 500 miles north of 
Sydney. The river channel is kept con- 
stantly dredged, so that large vessels can 
proceed as far as the city. Like most of the 
other large cities of the Commonwealth, it 
has fine public buildings and beautiful parks 
and gardens. It has a large local trade, 
considerable shipping, and a number of 
manufactures. 

Perth, the capital of Western Australia, is 
situated on the Swan River about twelve 
miles from its mouth. Its port is Fre- 
mantle, which has a good harbor and is a 
port of call for many steamers. The city isa 
commercial centre, with some few manufac- 
tures. Hobart, the capital of Tasmania, lies 
in the southern part of the island, twelve 
miles from the mouth of the Derwent River. 
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The city has a fine natural harbor, is a 
shipping centre, and has many manufactures, 
including jams, flour, and leather. 


THE STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


New South Wales.—New South Wales, the 
oldest of the Australian colonies, lies in the 
south-eastern part of the country to the 
north of Victoria. Its area is considerably 
larger than that of Alberta. Two-thirds 
of its surface is well watered and adapted for 
either agriculture or stock-raising. Sheep- 
farming is the staple industry, and the value 
of the annual wool clip is very great. Cattle 
are also raised in large numbers. Wheat. is 
the chief grain crop. New South Wales 
possesses great mineral wealth. Gold, silver, 
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The Circular Quay, Sydney 


lead, copper, and coal are all mined. Iron 
alone of the important metals is not found, 
and, therefore, iron and steel products 
bulk largely in the list of imports. Almost 
one-half of the inhabitants of the state live 
in Sydney. Newcastle, the second city of 
New South Wales, is the chief coal port of 
Australia. 

Victoria.—Victoria, the smallest by far of 
the Australian states, comprises the south- 
eastern corner of the country and is much the 
most fertile section. Its area is about one- 
third that of Alberta. Wool and other live 
stock products are its chief exports, but it 
also produces wheat and wine. Victoria 
has rich gold fields, the discovery of which 
in 1851 gave the first great impetus to the 


colonization of Australia. With such ad- 
vantages it is but natural that it should be 
the most densely populated and prosperous 
section of the continent. Of its population 
more than one-half lives in Melbourne. 

South Australia——South Australia, the 
central state of the Commonwealth, borders 
on the southern coast. It is somewhat 
larger than British Columbia. The best 
part of the state is in the south, a consider- 
able part of the interior being desert. Its 
wealth is derived almost entirely from 
agriculture, chiefly wheat-growing and stock- 
raising. Gold and copper are the most 
important minerals. 

Queensland. — Queensland occupies the 
whole north-eastern corner of the country. 
It is about one and one-half times the size 
of Ontario. Of this vast area rather more 
than half lies within the tropics. A large 
part of the state is still uncleared, virgin 
land. In the north, all tropical fruits and 
plants can be successfully grown. Sugar- 
cane is an important crop, and corn is 
extensively grown in the district about the 
tropics. In the south, uplands stretch for 
hundreds of miles westward from the Divid- 
ing Range. There the heat natural to the 
latitude is somewhat moderated by the 
elevation, and the vast grassy plains are 
therefore ideal for stock-raising. Queensland 
is fairly rich in minerals, especially gold and 
tin. About one-third of the population 
lives in Brisbane. 

Thursday Island, in Torres Strait off the 
north coast of Queensland, is the seat of the 
pearl-fishing industry in the Pacific Ocean. 
As the island commands Torres Strait, it is 
an important link in the defence of the 
Empire. It is strongly fortified and is a 
naval coaling-station. The harbor is large 
enough and deep enough to accommodate 
the largest battle-ships. 

Western Australia. — Western Australia 
comprises the whole western portion of the 
Commonwealth, about one-third of -the 
entire continent. Most of this state is more 
or less desert, but there are many extensive 
forests of very valuable timber. On the 
coast of the south-western corner of the 
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state is a fertile strip, near the centre of 
which is Perth. There is also a habitable 
strip upon the north-west coast, but this 
district is not very attractive. How small, 
comparatively, these areas of good land are 
may be seen from the fact that only one 
three-thousandth part of the state is under 
cultivation. The barren lands of Western 
Australia are not entirely worthless, how- 
ever. Gold has been found in several 
places, and already busy towns, like Kal- 
goorlie, to which water is pumped from near 
Perth, 300 miles away, and Coolgardie, have 
sprung up in the desert. A very considerable 
part of the population is engaged in mining. 

Tasmania.—The island of Tasmania is 
about 150 miles due south of the south- 
eastern corner of Australia. It is a moun- 
tainous island about the size of Ireland, with 
hills rising over 3,000 feet above the sea. 
Tasmania has a delightful, temperate cli- 
mate, much fertile soil, and considerable 
mineral wealth. The growth of the state, 
however, has been slow, and much of the 
surface is still thickly wooded, since the 
population has not yet increased sufficiently 
to require the land. The eastern part, being 
drier, is not so densely forested as the 
western portion and possesses much good 
grass-land. Apples, pears, and other fruits 
of the Temperate Zone do well there. Oats 
is the staple grain crop. In addition to its 
wealth of forest, the western portion has 
rich deposits of copper, silver, tin, gold, and 
coal. 


FEDERAL AND MANDATED TERRITORY 


Canberra.—In 1909 New South Wales 
presented to the Commonwealth a territory 
912 square miles in extent in the southern 
part of the state, about 200 miles south-west 
of Sydney, for the purposes of a federal 
district. Within this territory is located 
Canberra, the capital of the Commonwealth. 
A definite plan for the construction of the 
city was adopted, and work was begun in 
1913. Canberra was formally dedicated as 
the capital by the Duke of York, the son of 
King George V, during the summer of 1927. 
New South Wales also donated an area of 
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twenty-eight square miles on Jarvis Bay for 
the purposes of a federal Naval College, 
together with the right of way for a railway 
from the port to Canberra. 

The Northern Territory.—When the Com- 
monwealth was formed, South Australia 
extended from the south to the north coast 
through the heart of the country, but, in 
1911, the northern part of the state was 
ceded to the federal government. This 
district, known as the Northern Territory, 
has an area slightly larger than that of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan together. The 
population is small, about 23,000, as the 
northern part of the territory is too hot 
and the southern part too dry to encourage 
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colonization. There are, however, over three- 
quarters of a million cattle in the territory, 
and a considerable amount of mining is 
carried on, particularly of tin, copper, and gold. 
The Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 
—To the Commonwealth belongs the Terri- 
tory of Papua, which consists of the south- 
eastern portion of New Guinea, together with 
a number of groups of small islands along 
the coast. The north-eastern section is 
administered by Australia as a mandated 
territory under the name of New Guwinea. 
The people are a branch of the Negro race. 
Only a few of them are at all civilized. In 
the interior they still live in savagery. 
Papua is essentially mountainous, a single 
lofty chain traversing the territory. There 
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are, however, no active volcanoes. The 
rainfall is heavy, and this, combined with 
the high temperature, makes the low-lying 
coast-lands and the river valleys unheal- 
thy for Europeans, of whom there are about 
1,100 in the territory. The difference in 
elevation accounts for the great variety in 
the vegetation, from the rank growth of the 
tropical plants on the plains to the vegeta- 
tion of the Temperate Zone in the higher 
levels. Papua is the home of the beautiful 
bird of Paradise and of the gorgeous Goura 
pigeon. 

The chief products are copra, sisal hemp, 
rubber, gold, and pearls. Trade is largely 
with Queensland and New 
South Wales. There is a 
regular steamship service 
with Sydney. Port Moresby 
is the principal town. 

Norfolk Island.—The af- 
fairs of Norfolk have been 
administered since 1914 by 
the government of the Com- 
monwealth. The island lies 
in the Pacific about 800 miles 
east of Australia. The sur- 
face is mountainous, with 
high cliffs guarding the 
coast. The soil is wonder- 
fully fertile, oranges, lemons, 
grapes, figs, and pineapples 
growing in abundance. The 
Norfolk pine, which reaches 
a height of 200 feet, is a magnificent tree. 
Fruit-growing and fishing are the principal 
occupations of the people. ‘Trade is chiefly 
with passing ships and with Australia. 

Mandated Territory At the conclusion 
of the Great War the German territory in the 
Pacific Ocean lying south of the equator was 
handed over to Australia under mandate 
from the League of Nations. This is now 
known as the Territory of New Guinea, and 
includes the former Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, 
the former Bismarck Archipelago, and a 
number of the Solomon Islands. The former 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land is the northern 
section of South-east New Guinea and in- 
cludes a number of small islands along the 
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coast. The coast-line is almost unbroken, 
so that there are few good harbors. Mountain 
ranges occupy the interior. The climate is 
very hot, with a heavy rainfall. Coconuts 
and rubber are the principal products, and 
all the tropical fruits are grown. The chief 
town is Madang. 

The two principal islands of the former 
Bismarck Archipelago are New Britain and 
New Ireland. They are very mountainous, 
with irregular coast-lines. The soil of both 
islands is very fertile. The chief industry is 
the growing of coconuts. The Admiralty 
Islands are the most important of the smaller 
groups of the Archipelago. Some of the 
islands are voleanic in their 
origin and some coral. Coco- 
nut-growing is the principal 
occupation of the people, 
but there are valuable pearl 
fisheries along the coast. 

The Solomon Islands are 
very mountainous, but there 
is only one active volcano. 
Only sufficient bananas, co- 
conuts, and sweet potatoes 
are grown to provide for the 
needs of the inhabitants. 

Helps.—On a globe locate Aus- 
tralia. What is its relation to the 
equator? How far is it from the 
mainland of Asia? of Africa? of 
America? What is the distance 
from its nearest coast to Calcutta? 
Hong Kong? Vancouver? Cape 
Town? How far is it from London by the shortest 
commercial route? Compare the area of Australia 
with that of Canada; South Africa; British India; the 
British Isles. 

Compare the great natural divisions of Australia as 
to surface, climate, and products. Of what use is the 
Great Barrier Reef? Compare the coast-line on the 
north and the south; on the east and the west. Com- 
pare the animals and birds of Australia with those of 
Canada; India; South Africa. Compare the forests of 
Australia with those of Canada. Of what use are the 
forests? Compare the Murray-Darling system with 
the St. Lawrence; the Saskatchewan; the Orange; the 
Ganges. What is the chief difference in surface 
between Australia and Canada? Compare the natives 
of Australia with the Canadian Indians. 

Compare in size the desert area in Australia with 
those parts of Canada that are unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion. Why is Australia so peculiarly suited to the 
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raising of sheep? Mark on the map the chief sheep- 
raising districts. What are the chief enemies of the 
Australian sheep-farmer? How are these being dealt 
with? What is the importance of irrigation? Mark on 
the map the chief cattle districts; the chief grain 
districts; the chief fruit districts; the chief mining 
districts. Compare Australia with Canada as a 
wheat-growing country. Compare a harvest scene in 
Australia with one in Canada. What would be the 
effect on Canada of a marked increase in the 
Australian wheat crop? 

Locate on the map the chief cities. Account for the 
location of each. What is the importance of each? 
Why do so many of the people live in the towns and 
cities? Where are the most thickly populated sections 
located? What is the importance of railways? What 
are the chief exports? Connect these with the primary 
industries of the country. What does Australia 
chiefly import? Why in each case? Why does 
Australia restrict her immigration to white men? Of 
what value is Papua to Australia? What benefits 
result to Australia from the mandated territory? 


NEW ZEALAND 


Position and Extent—The Dominion of 
New Zealand consists of a group of volcanic 
islands lying in the South Pacific some 1200 
miles to the east of Australia. It includes 
North Island, South Island, and Stewart 
Island. The group is 1000 miles long and 
180 miles across at the wid- 
est part, with a coast-line of 
3,000 miles. New Zealand, 
as may be seen from the 
map, is shaped much like a 
boot, with the toe facing to- 
wards the north-east. The 
long, narrow toe is Auck- 
land Peninsula, the heel is 
East Cape, and the rest of 
North Island and the whole pil 
of South Island form the leg Be 
of the boot. The area of the 
Dominion is a little over 
100,000 square miles, about 
one-half as great as that of 
the Yukon Territory. 

People.—New Zealand has 
now about 1,300,000 people, 
most of whom are of British descent. 
The native Maoris are one of the most 
highly developed races found in the 
South Pacific. They are tall, muscular, 
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and agile. Their skin is brown, and their 
features are clear-cut and pleasing. They 
are very intelligent, and have had little 
trouble in adapting themselves to civilized 
life. Yet, like all the natives of the Pacific 
Islands among whom the white man has 
come, their numbers are gradually decreasing. 
At present they number about 53,000. 
Surface-—New Zealand is a land of 
mountains, lakes, and rivers. The moun- 
tains, known as the Southern Alps, extend 
in a lofty range, broken only by Cook, 
Strait, from the south-west corner of South 
Island to East Cape a distance of nearly, 
1000 miles. A second chain runs almost ati 
right angles to this from Auckland to North 
Cape and forms the Auckland Peninsula. 
The mountain scenery of South Island is 
especially magnificent. The south-west coast 
of the island is much indented by long, 
narrow inlets, surrounded by forested hills, 
which rise from the water’s edge in peak 
after peak to their snow-clad summits. 
Through the green of the trees rippling 
streams sparkle here and there in the bright 
sunshine, or fall in glittering cascades over 
the steep cliffs, while in the upper valleys the 
snow of the glaciers gleams 
as though encrusted with 
diamonds. In the mountain 
valleys nestle many lakes of 
clear, cold water, and every- 
where are short, rapid rivers 
running down to the ocean. 
The mountains of North 
Island are famous for a very 
a different reason. There are 
} He | pools of boiling mud, which 
iN D ahhh } now and again send a column 
a g 
Mes! high into the air; there are 
lakes of hot water; there 
you may walk over land 
through which steam is 
bursting everywhere. There, 
too,is Mount Tarawera, which 
not so many years ago burst 
into eruption. Before the eruption there was a 
lake on this mountain; it was blown into the 
air, and a roaring crater, sending a column 
of steam to a height of three miles, took its 
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place. The air was filled with steam and 


fine particles of rock, so that the sun was 
hidden, while a rain of hot water, boiling 


Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


The giant Crater of Waimangu Geyser 
The crater is 280 by 400 feet in extent, 


mud, and red-hot stones fell all about. A 
great fissure, nine miles long opened in the 
earth. 

The lowland and coastal plains and the 
valleys between the mountain 
ranges, in which the greater 
number of the people live, are 
quite numerous and are spread 
over both North and South 
Island. The eastern slopes of 
the mountains of South Island 
pass into a great plain, and 
there, where the rainfall is less, 
are splendid grass-lands and 
rich soil for tillage. This plain, 
about 160 miles long by thirty 
miles in its greatest width, is 
called the Canterbury Plain, the 
largest in the islands. In North 
Island the principal plain is the 
lower basin of the Warkato 
River, which flows into the sea 
near Auckland. 

Stewart Island is very moun- 
tainous and forest-clad. It is 
subject to volcanic eruptions 
and violent earthquake shocks. 
tants number only a few hundred. 

Climate.—New Zealand, unlike Australia, 
fears no drought. 





It lies in the path of the neither wings nor tail. 


west winds which sweep over the islands all 
the year round, and which, cooled by the 
high mountains, bring abundant rain. Natur- 
ally, the rainfall is heaviest upon the western 
coast, but no part of the islands suffers from 
too scanty a supply. The islands lie in the 
South Temperate Zone, and their climate is 
mild and equable. In the north it is warm 
enough to admit of the growth of oranges, 
lemons, and other sub-tropical fruits. Even 
in the south frost is practically unknown, 
except on the mountains. 

Birds.—New Zealand has practically no 
native four-footed animals. There are few 
snakes, and the lizards are harmless. There 
are, however, many birds. There are beauti- 
ful black swans, many parrots, and flocks of 
wild ducks. One of the most extraordinary 
birds is the kea parrot. It settles on the back 
of a sheep, pierces the flesh with the skill 
of a surgeon, and tears out the kidneys and 
the kidney fat, leaving the animal to die in 
agony. So great is the loss of sheep caused by 
the kea that the government pays a bounty 
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A Sheep Station in the Hills of New Zealand 


The inhabi- for each bird destroyed. As many as 15,000 
of them have been killed in a single year. 


An interesting bird is the kiwi, which has 
It is about the size 
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of a hen, has feathers like hairs, and lives 
among the dense fern beds which cover 
some parts of theislands. The kiwiis the last 
survivor of many varieties of wingless birds 
which lived in New Zealand long ago. One 
species of these extinct birds, called the moa, 
was twice as large as an ostrich, and its eggs 
were about a foot in length. Both skeletons 
and eggs of the moa have been found in 
New Zealand. 

Agriculture—The chief industry of New 
Zealand and the main source of its wealth 
is the raising of sheep, both for mutton and 
for wool. The industry is carried on scien- 
tifically. The moist climate and the favor- 
able soil have encouraged the growing of 
English grasses, with the result that New 
Zealand mutton has so improved in quality 
that it brings a larger price in the British 
market than that from any other country. The 
packers take great care in freezing the mutton 
and in its proper handling, so that it may 
reach its destination in the best possible con- 
dition. The ranges provide pasturage for about 
25,000,000 sheep, from which an immense 
quantity of wool is clipped. Wool forms one- 
third of the total exports. 

Although rabbits are not so 
numerous as in Australia, they 
are just as great a pest in the 
sheep districts. All the efforts 
of both the government and 
the farmers have not suc- 
ceeded in preventing their in- 
crease. Asin Australia, frozen 
rabbits and rabbit skins are 
important exports. 

Dairy-farming is also of 
importance, second only to 
the export trade in mutton, 
wool, and sheep skins. The 
introduction of improved 
milking-machinery has great- 
ly helped to overcome the 
lack of labor and has very 
much increased the produc- 
tion. In 1926 the cattle numbered almost 
three and a half millions. Immense quantities 
of butter and cheese are manufactured, and 
frozen meat, hides, and tallow are exported. 
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Apple-growing is also an important industry. 
The care taken in boxing the apples for market 
has given the farmers an enviable reputation 
for the excellent condition in which their fruit 
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Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A Meat-Freezing Station in the Hills 


reaches the consumer. New Zealand has many 
small farms on which are produced oats, 
wheat, and barley, as well as dairy products. 
The wild flax, which yields a strong fibre for 
rope-making, is also a valuable crop. 
Mining.—Although the is- 
lands are rich in coal, the 
great distance from the local 
markets and the difficulty of 
procuring labor have hindered 
the development of the mines. 
Gold is found in large quan- 
tities; in fact, since its dis- 
covery in 1857, about $460,- 
000,000 worth of this precious 
metal has been mined. Cop- 
per, silver, and iron are also 
found, but not in paying 
quantities. Excellent build- 
ing stone and marble are quar- 
ried for local use. The oil 
fields have not yet been very 
much worked, but a profit- 
able industry has recently 
arisen in the distillation of 
oil from the peat of the swamps and low- 
lying lands, which is rich in kauri gum. 
Forest Wealth.—The heavy rainfall and 
the mild climate make the natural vegetation 
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of New Zealand luxuriant. The mountain 
glens are carpeted with ferns of many kinds, 
ranging from delicate, lacy fronds to huge 
tree-ferns. So common is the giant fern 
that it has become the emblem of New 
Zealand. The upper plateaus are covered 
with bracken. Much of the land is forested 
with stately pines, especially on the western 
mountain-slopes. 

The most valuable of these pines is the 
kauri. This giant of the forest sends up a 
straight, clean trunk for sixty or seventy 
feet before it branches. Some of them 
measure forty to fifty feet in circumference 
around the base. The timber of the kauri 
pine is hard and dur- 
able, and is eagerly 
sought after for interior 
finishings. The tree also 
yields a gum which is 
used in the making of 
varnish and_ linoleum. 
The gum exudes in big 
lumps in the forks of the 
lowest branches. The 
best gum is found buried 
in the swamps where long 
ago were forests of kauri 
trees. After the tree has 
fallen and rotted away, 
the lump of gum re- 
mains. Many men are 
busy in the kauri districts 
digging out this buried 
gum, which has_ been 
hidden deep down in the 
earth for hundreds of 
years. North Island has 
two extensive forests of kauri pines. 

The forests also furnish red, black, and 
white pine. The wood of the white pine is 
used in making the light boxes in which the 
dairy products of the country are shipped, 
but the demand for this wood is so great 
that there is serious danger of the supply 
becoming exhausted. The forests of New 
Zealand at present furnish sufficient lumber 
for the needs of the people. 

Manufacturers.—The manufacturing in- 
dustries are mainly those closely connected 





Photo from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
A River Scene in New Zealand 
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with agriculture. The chief are the freezing 
of beef and mutton, tanning, and the making 
of woollen and leather goods, butter, cheese, 
soap, candles, boots and shoes, and flour. 
There are also quite a large number of saw- 
mills employed in the production of sashes, 
doors, and boxes for the packing of fruit and 
dairy products. 

Manufacturing is increasing, but the lack 
of labor is a serious drawback to its progress. 
For example, in spite of the immense quan- 
tities of wool produced, the woollen factories 
fall far short of supplying the local demand. 
The abundance of water-power furnished 
almost everywhere by the rapid mountain 
streams is very favorable 
to industry, and with 
its development into 
electrical energy great 
progress should be made 
in manufacturing in the 
near future. 

Trade and Commerce. 
—The export trade is 
large and is increasing 
year by year. The chief 
exports are wool, butter, 
frozen mutton and beef, 
cheese, preserved milk, 
hides and skins, tallow, 
and kaurigum. Almost 
two-thirds of the total ex- 
ports are sent to Great 
Britain. The remainder 
is sent principally to the 
United States, Australia, 
and Canada. Great Brit- 
ain provides New Zealand 
with the greater part of her imports, chiefly 
manufactured goods. The United States, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada also ship large quantities 
of manufactured goods, while the Fiji 
Islands supply the sugar. The chief imports 
are textiles, iron and steel goods, automo- 
biles, agricultural implements, oil, sugar, 
tea, coffee, and tobacco. 

Transportation.—Over ninety per cent 
of the trade of New Zealand is carried in 
ships of British registry. Regular passenger 
service is maintained with Great Britain, 
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Australia, Canada, the United States, and the 
islands of the Pacific, while the cable service 
is excellent. On the islands themselves 
there are about 3,200 miles of railway, all 
owned by the government, and in addition 
117 miles privately owned. All the principal 
towns have electric street railway systems. 
Telephone and telegraph lines connect all 
the chief places. 

Cities and Towns.— The capital of New 
Zealand is Wellington, the second city in size, 
with a population of about 121,000. It is 
finely situated on an inlet of Cook Strait on 
North Island, and has an excellent harbor 
six miles long by five miles broad, walled in 
by abrupt hills. The public buildings, in- 
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The Harbor of Port Chalmers, New Zealand 


New Zealand has many excellent small harbors. 


cluding the Legislative Buildings, Govern- 
ment House, and University College, are 
very handsome. The Botanical Gardens are 
over one hundred acres in extent. In 
addition to a large shipping trade, the city 
has many manufactures, such as tanning, 
meat-packing, and ship-building. 
Auckland, the largest city and the former 
capital, lies at the mouth of an arm of the 
Hauraki Gulf on the east coast of North 
Island. The Auckland Isthmus at this point 
is very narrow, so that the city is only six 
miles distant from a harbor on the west 
coast. Auckland harbor, which is one of the 
finest in New Zealand, can be approached by 
the largest vessels at the lowest tide, and is 
splendidly equipped with wharves and grav- 
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ing-docks. The city has fine public build- 
ings and parks, and has many industries, 
the principal being sugar-refining, ship- 
building, and brick-making. 

Christchurch, the third city in size, is 
situated a little to the north of Banks 
Peninsula on the east coast of South Island. 
The little river Avon winds through it, 
adding much to its picturesqueness. The 
city owes its importance to its situation on 
the Canterbury Plain, with its grain and 
cattle. The industries include the prepar- 
ation of wool for shipping, meat-packing, and 
the manufacture of boots and shoes. Dunedin, 
the fourth city in size, lies on a steep hillside 
at the head of Otago Harbor, a narrow inlet 
about two miles wide, on the south-east 
coast of South Island. On the land side it 
is surrounded by forest, thus giving it a very 
beautiful appearance. The harbor has to 
be dredged constantly so as to allow even 
small vessels to approach at high tide. The 
principal industries are in wool and frozen 
meat, but the main source of wealth is in 
the rich gold fields near at hand. There are 
many towns in New Zealand, such as 
Napier, Wanganui, Hamilton, Hastings, In- 
vercargill, Timaru, and Port Chalmers, but 
all have less than 25,000 people and owe 
their importance to local conditions. 


ATTACHED AND MANDATED TERRITORY 


Attached Islands.—There are attached to 
New Zealand a number of small islands. 
Among these are the Auckland Islands, 
which lie about 200 miles south of Stewart 
Island. They are uninhabited, but the gov- 
ernment maintains a depot there containing 
provisions and clothing for the use of ship- 
wrecked sailors. The Chatham Islands have 
a small population, including about 250 
Europeans. The Cook Islands are inhabited 
by about 8,000 people. They export chiefly 
bananas, oranges, tomatoes, coconuts, and 
copra, mainly to New Zealand. Kermandec 
Island is uninhabited. The coasts of Ross 
Sea are under the control of the Governor 
of New Zealand. The Union Islands consist 
of five clusters of islets, having a total pop- 
ulation of about 1,000. 
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Mandated Territory—Under a mandate 
from the League of Nations the Territory 
of Western Samoa is administered by the 
government of New Zealand. The islands, 
which lie in the South Pacific about 1500 
miles north-east of New Zealand, are vol- 
canic in origin and very mountainous, with 
extremely fertile soil and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. As they lie in the path of the south- 
east trade winds, the rainfall is heavy. 
The principal products are copra, rubber, 
raw sugar, cacao beans, and tropical fruits. 
The natives, however, live chiefly by fishing. 
The two principal islands are Savaii and 
Upolu. The capital, Apia, on the latter 
island, has an excellent harbor. 

Helps.—On the map locate New Zealand in relation 
to Canada; to Australia. Describe briefly the surface. 
Compare the climate with that of New South Wales 
and Southern Alberta. Compare the birds of New 
Zealand with those of Australia. Compare the forests 
of New Zealand and South Africa. What are the chief 
industries of New Zealand? Compare sheep-farming 
in New Zealand and Australia. What is the import- 
ance of dairy-farming? Why do New Zealand fruits 
and dairy products command such a high price in the 
English market? Make a list of the natural products 
and show how the manufactures are connected with 
these. What Canadian products should find a ready 
market in New Zealand? Why has New Zealand such 
a large trade with the British Isles? Locate on the 
map the chief cities and account for their location and 
importance. Of what benefit is Samoa to New Zealand? 


THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


Lying in the South Pacific are many other 
islands which belong either wholly or in 
part to Great Britain. The most important 
of these are the Fiz Islands, the Tonga 
Islands, the New Hebrides, the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, and the British Solomon 
Islands. 

The Fiji Islands.—The Fiji Islands lie in 
the Pacific Ocean about 1,100 miles from 
the coast of New Zealand. They number 
about 250 in all, of which about eighty are 
inhabited. They are volcanic in origin and 
are surrounded by coral reefs. The largest 
of the islands are known as Viti Levu and 
Vanua Levu. There are fewer than 4,000 
Europeans in the islands, the remainder of 
the population being Fijians and East 
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Indians. The capital is Suva on the south 
coast of Viti Levu. It is a port of call 
for steamers on their way from Vancouver to 
Australia. 

The islands are mountainous, in many 
places rising to a height of more than 4,000 
feet, their sides covered with vegetation. 
Streams are abundant and are much used 
by the planters during the dry seasons. The 
climate is rather healthful than otherwise, 
but the islands suffer severely from hurri- 





Natives of the Solomon Islands—Producing Fire 


molasses, and tropical fruits. Much sugar 
is shipped to New Zealand and Australia. 

The Tonga Islands.— The Tonga, or 
Friendly Islands, are governed by a native 
ruler under the protection of Great Britain. 
They consist of three groups of islands. 
Some are low-lying coral formations, while 
others are high and mountainous. There 
are two active volcanoes in the group. The 
climate is very mild and healthful. The 
trade is almost entirely in copra. 

The New Hebrides.—The New Hebrides 
are a chain of islands in the western Pacific, 
about thirty in number. They rest upon a 
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coral foundation, but there are many active 
volcanoes. All are wooded and some very 
mountainous. The chief products are copra, 
maize, millet, coffee, cocoa, cotton, and 
bananas, but most of the land in the islands 
is still uncleared. Some timber is also 
exported. The government of the islands is 
under the joint control of British and French 
officials. 

The Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony.— 
This colony includes several groups of islands: 
(1) the Ellice Islands; (2) Fanning Island, 
Washington Island, and Ocean Island; 
(3) Christmas Island, and (4) the Gilbert 
Islands. All the islands are of coral formation 
and low-lying. Very little trade is carried on, 
the chief products being copra and _ fruits. 
The inhabitants live on coconuts, bread-fruit, 
and yams. Christmas Island, over one hun- 
dred miles in circumference, is the largest 
atoll in the Pacific. Fanning Island exports 
copra and guano. Ocean Island has a very 
large phosphate industry, thoroughly organ- 
ized. The work is carried on by Chinese and 
Japanese laborers and by the natives, under 
the supervision of white foremen. There are 
about eighty miles of light railway on the 
island, leading from the mines to the wharves. 
The product is sent to the United States 
and Australia. A powerful wireless station 
on the island maintains communication with 
the Fiji Islands and Australia. There are 
about 30,000 natives and 250 Europeans in 
the entire colony. 


The British Solomon Islands.—This colony 
is an archipelago, 500 miles east of New 
Guinea. The islands stretch 600 miles south- 
east in two parallel chains. Some of them 
are over a hundred miles long and from 
thirty to forty miles wide. They are nearly 
all volcanic, and the mountains are densely 
wooded to their summits. There is an 
extraordinarily heavy rainfall, exceeding 500 


inches annually in the mountains, and 150 
inches on the plains. The climate is very 
warm. The chief products are coconuts, 


rubber, sweet potatoes, pineapples, and 
bananas. Copra is the most important 
export. Some of the islands of this group 


are under the government of the Australian 
Commonwealth. 

Pitcairn Island.—The island is inhabited 
by the descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, who in 1790 took refuge there. The 
surface is mountainous, the climate lovely, 
and the soil fertile. The chief products are 
sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, pineapples, and 
fruits. Coffee is also grown. ‘There is a 
herd of wild goats on the island. 

Nauru Island.—The island, which is ad- 
ministered by Great Britain under the 
League of Nations, lies in the Pacific south 
of the equator. It is a circular coral island, 
about twelve miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by a reef. The population includes 
about 140 Europeans. The interior is a 
high plateau, with immense phosphate de- 
posits. The mining and export of this 
mineral is the chief industry of the island. 
Copra is also exported. The island has a 
powerful wireless station. 

Small Pacific Islands.—There are many 
other small islands in the Western Pacific 
that are not included in any of the groups 
already mentioned. Among these are Ducie 
Island, the Phoenix Group, Starbuck Island, 
Malden Island, Palmyra Island, Jarvis 
Island, and the Baker Islands. All of these 
are either uninhabited or have very few 
people living on them. They are of little 
importance commercially, but Malden Island 
has large deposits of guano. 

Helps.—On the map locate the islands of the Pacific 
mentioned in this section. What is the general 
character of their surface and climate? What are the 


products of each? What is the importance of each 
to the Empire? 
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REFERENCE TABLES 
CHIEF COUNTRIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


For other countries in the Empire see Diagram on page 216 
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20. GL. Population Sse Population 
Great Britain and Ireland..... 0463544) 200,000) India seer eee etn er 1,805,332 318,942,480 
England: 02 e200 sGec eae 50,874 35,681,019 Australia, Commonwealth of... 2,974,581 «5,435,734 
Northern Ireland........... 5,237 1,256,000 = New South Wales.......... 309,482 2,100,371 
Scotland: ............. 15.5. 30,405 4,882,497 = Queensland................ €70,500 755,972 
Wales 5.7.2. eee ee 7,466 2,205,680 South Australia............ 380,070 495,160 
Trish Free State, 2.0.5 4 ee 27,000 3,165,000 Tasmania.................. 26,215 213,780 
Canada, Dominion of......... 3,682,123 8,899,779 Victoria. ce eon etre toe 87,884 1,531,280 
New Brunswick hn Gi 0 co cp Gp 27,985 387,876 Western Australia.......... 975,920 332,732 
Nova Scotia............... 21,428 523,837 Northern Territory......... 523,620 3,867 
Ontario:2 eee eee 407,262 2,933,662 Capital Territory........... 940 2,572 
iets a oe jar’ees —’B04’se9, New Zealand, Dominion of... 103,568 1,295,806 
Prince Edward Island.. 2,184 88,615 Newfoundland............... 157,734 253,541 
Manitoba. . Sees 251,832 639,056 South Africa, Union of........ 472,347 6,928,580 
Alberta. . ee nEE tee 255,285 607,584 Cape of Good Hope......... 276,966 2,782,719 
Saskatchewan.............. 251,700 820,738 Natali. eee tee eer 35,284 1,429,398 
Yukon Territory. . Neate 207,076 4,157 Orange Free State.......... 49,647 628,827 
Northwest Territories... ... 1,309,682 7,988 ‘TransVaels sas aches aera 110,450 2,087,636 
CITIES AND TOWNS IN CANADA WITH POPULATION OF 7,000 AND OVER 
ONTARIO ee ae 10,043 Sete BEA, a ae MANITOBA 
Woodstock........ 9,935 Orel She ee age: 8,174 cite 
Worontos ecu. 521,893 Wellarcl. eee 8,654 Thetford Mines... 7,886 Winnipeg......... 191,998 
Hamulton--5. +27) 5) 14,151 Brandoneese eee 16,443 
Ottawa 107 843 BUCO scocc coco §6©6yOl =i, UCM. onc os snc 7,734 Ge Bontiace 14.187 
in sa ; Pembroke........ Gs Aeahiatsees chu Iboyhy. 5, 8 7EPAURy SP renin eemooce = , 
London Sngouogo naa 60,959 Orillia 7 631 G d Meér 7 631 
Windsoree eres 38,591 ade Fee eT 0 pe Nab boise Ges 4 SASKATCHEWAN 
Brantford. :....2.- 29,440 Ce aeaanare a d NEW BRUNSWICK : 
Kitchener 21.763 Comwall Meee ae 7,419 IRecins see 37,329 
Kingston... 91-753 Walkerville....... 7,059 St. John.......... 47,166 Gaskatoon........ 31,234 
Saale ton Mancea 21,092 IMiicl ann eens OG Moncton gama: 17,488 Moose Jaw....... 19,039 
Peterborough..... 20,994 QUEBEC Fredericton. ...... 8,114 Prince Albert ..... 97,873 
Fort William...... 20,544 Montreal)........ 618,506 NOVA SCOTIA 
ce ape socn ieeteal See weofaesye bye YS a8 95593 ee alita eee 58 372 ALBERTA 
MENON cos cnasacn Mth PAS OwoWiNecsorcecsos CHUL CER 92,545 
Stratford......... 16,094 Hull. ll eat Chace Bag See17 007 Se eee peas 
Stelhomaseneeree 16,026 Sherbrooke . 23,515 “Anshersbisse 0. 9.098 Tethbridce eee 10.735 
PortpArchunt eres 14,886 Three Rivers. . 22,307 New Glasgow..... 8.974 M edicin one a 9.536 
Sarnia. . . 14,877 Westmount....... 17,593 Sydney Mines..... 8397 woe? 
Niagara Falls . 14-764" Lachine Ayer. 15,404 Se Tjaririonte 7,899 BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Chatham.g2.)-2).. 13,256, Outremont=..20-erlo,24 0 eset rg ene 7562 
Galt. tase se. 13,216 St. Hyacinthe..... 10,859 Yarmouth........ 7'073. +Vancouver........ 117,217 
Belleville......... 12,206 Shawinigan Falls.. 10,625 : Wictoria seer 38,727 
Owen Sound...... 290) Salevis aaaeee rere 10,470 PRINCE EDWARD New Westminster.. 14,495 
Oshawa........... 11,940 Valleyfield........ 9,215 ISLAND Nanaimo......... 9,088 
North Bay........ 10,692  Joliette........... 9,118 Charlottetown.... 12,347 North Vancouver.. 7,652 
STATES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Area Population Area Population 
ATA DAT a sya pe ae ca. eaters, seceeneat 51,998 Ppeyesiet  IWGEHES Ms. coccoco now ameonce 46,865 1,790,618 
ATIZONE SEACH ee cotta me ote Te 113,956 3045 62Ze MIssOUnioa eee eine ite 69,420 3,404,055 
ATK ATI Sastre eae Cashes ee 53,335 16 752;204 See Lontan cee tn ee 146,997 548,889 
Calitorniaey ers eae ee 158,297 3420; 80 ame Nebraska sameeren anne 77,520 1,296,372 
Colorado\e Waites pater en ce 103,948 CBW ev4)) INIGNOCKL Joa cugodueuetiosgo0e 110,690 7,407 
Connecticttsee seers oe 4,965 1,380,631 New Hampshire.............. 9,341 443,083 
Delaware... ja0hcmie cere 2,370 225 005m eNewrd else yee erie 8,224 3,155,900 
DistromC olumbiaamemeei ee 70 A310 La CVV LEXI COMME init: 122,634 360,350 
Bloridaetiary: sacistininerc ae 58,666 968,470 MaNewoY.0rk. an senor ies 49,204 _ 10,385,227 
Georgia Sees or eres foe. 59,265 2;895;832 North Carolina smears cee 54,426 2,559 123 
Td sho iene em tcns oreo arett iaF 83,888 ASI SOOM Norn) akovamrnee meet rc 70,837 646,872 
Llinois tiem wey yet. ne 56,665 65485280 Bl Ohio se ereees hres sekeiec to 41,040 5,759,394 
Indianateeoeicninn eee aee 36,354 2,930\390 me Oklahoma eee nee eee 70,057 2,028 283 
TO Wei ke een Nee or rhe te cael 56,147 2,404,021 Orevonmeneeeeoe cece tiene er 96,699 783,389 
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STATES OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 








hee Area Population f . Area Population 
POURRA Teter an nal? 2 Co vig yee 42,627 2 BUG MTV ISCODSIIL, «oc 5 ons sis cues araus 9) ore 56,066 2,632,067 
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THE LARGEST CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Cleveland, Ohio.......... 796,841 Columbus, Ohio.......... 237,031 Springfield, Mass........ 129,614 
Di POUise\) Osemeeee een (72,8900 Louisville Kye. . aac. 234,891 Des Moines, Iowa........ 126,468 
Boston, Mast co. ...0-. 748,060. St.Paul, Minn........... 234,698 New Bedford, Mass. ..... 121,217 
Baltimore, Md0eo 7. .dae:. 130,826 Oakland, .Calii.. oie... 216,261 Fall River, Mass......... 120,485 
Pittsburgh ease, see. DoSo45 Akron, Ohio... .4...-.... 208,435 ‘Trenton, Nida... 6esor eee Le oe 
Los Angeles, Cal......... wore?  Whibits (fh, a. aon sone 200,616 Nashville, Tenn.......... 118,342 
IEyehienley, IN|) Whstehs ok A na nate HUG (Ome Manan NCD weed. net) 191,601 Salt Lake City, Utah..... 118,110 
San Francisco, Cal....... 506,676 Worcester, Mass......... 179,754 Camdens Ny ere eee 116.309 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 457,147 Birmingham, Ala......... 178,806 IN OTTO. SV aieeren eee eee LO ta, 
Washington wT...  4dds00L) © Syracuse, No Yer. ....... i Ad PS DEM, | ANI ones . 118,344 
Newark: Jem sfecc cs 414,524 Richmond, Va........... 171,667 howell; Mass’... eee 112,759 
Gincin sbi ©) bigness 401,247 New Haven, Conn....... 162,537 Wilmington, Del......... 110,168 
New Orleans, La......... 387,219 Memphis, Tenn.......... 162,351 Cambridge, Mass........ 109,694 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 380,582 San Antonio, Tex........ 161,379 Readine ban. nee 107,784 
Kansas City, Mo...... e244 Om Daas ee x on creer tye cee 158,976 Fort Worth, Tex......... 106,482 
Scarilem\ ache een olo olen | Davion, OhiO-e-c-u.10  LO2,0D9 Spokane, Wash.......... 104,437 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 314,194 Bridgeport, Conn........ 148,555 Kansas City, Kans....... 101,177 
Jersey, City, IN ard) aay. ces ac DOS OPEL OUStONy Lexan. co ee nc loo, 200 VOGT Banc Xd eee eee ne OUD Lg (O 
Rochester IN: wYorae i ets ANA  lakchancordel (rye. 95 945 3ee 138,036 
CITIES AND TOWNS OF ALBERTA 
CITIES Population 
Galiarycewe wenger eases sitet sans ss e2, or 2 29 
Wdmontonmeereieer = tee case ce cle whe Cel 65,163 
Ib OVA ZeG aes ooo OA cee 5 GORE oe Ce nee nee 10,735 
Medicines rlatemen i. os ne tists ch af as eo « 9,536 
Rede cere ach Acts ciotiadias cs wo ® « 2,021 
NV LASKLvil ite eraimnme eke tie che cr cieistens) sus ae te = 1,884 
TOWNS Population 
BIA EMmOr emer pers Cent de tote, Sh eiee Motes wee eee ; 
(CENTRES Sy c5.0 1 Ao 0 8 ORE Oe oO CIO a eee 2,002 
@ALOStOn- eT IREUG Serer sj oe cgoniss Sree e 2,034 
(CIEIC Os bom peek © o okee Een eo ROE eee eco 2,044 
Drumheller Fy fac COCRES Cesc RCE DETTE RECS OIE CROMER Teen ere ae 2,578 LETHBRIDGE 10,855 
TEGO ash oc ote ce 40 u Oe oe nee Coenen ae 1,493 [Ge] Meorenenar esse 
EL eeinney eee ee PPL e crt orgies A).0 ar at aga cib 1,400 
EL SLY. Cle er reMe cue sy data sth: sores ars 0:6 2 1377 
aAcOm De aereee een Ey cu ole acess eo is ae 1,151 
Macleod 1,715 
Magrath 1,202 
COYEy 47. en WR Ree A ee eS 1,003 
Rincherk@reclkqmeer i taunt, oe aie» ae wi 1,003 
Jie ee Con cabs 6 OCU LAO De Ae IO Oe 1,931 
[ROMEO ko aware aoc OD es oo Meee Tene 1,799 
SHEL. coco SRS AOb an. * Taro 6 aed Cee ae ee 1,127 
PDA DCI ee eee an See ee NP haar Aes c6 2 1,342 
WiGrarGyallGe cco ods tn 0665 4 6 ao Ummm miami 1,721 
WasyaatiluCob aire cco eee cil acl OOO Selena aeRO 1,203 
VV HIV okt erate ue eee tremens cart stevafs.0 Glan !e. « 1,028 
THE LARGEST CITIES OF THE WORLD 
Population . Population , Population 
London, England........ 7,480,201 Vienna, Austria.......... 1,865,780 Hamburg, Germany...... 1,079,092 
ING we Ork,, USSZAN ti arenas 5,620,048 Philadelphia, U.S.A...... 1,823,779 Sydney, Australia Senn eae 1,039,390 
Berlin, Germany......... 4,013,588 Leningrad, Russia........ 1,611,102 Glasgow, Scotland TIS 1,034,174 
(Paris; Hrancen.. shee oe 2,871,429 Hankow, China.......... 1,583,900 Hangchow, China neki kar 1,000,000 
Chicago, U.S.A........... 2,701,705 Shanghai, China......... 1,500,000 Detroit, GSA ae eyes sees 993,678 
Buenos Aires, Argentina .. 2,310,441 Bombay, India...... eons 1,175,914 Warsaw, Poland.......... 936,7 13 
Osaka; Japenianyct « asec ag 2,114,804 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. ... 1,157,873 Budapest, Hungary ...... 928,996 
Moscow, Russia.......... 2,018,286 Calcutta, India.......... 1,132,246 Birmingham, England... . 919,414 
Tokyo; e) AAW ia'. ocr e re eis 1,995,567 Mexico, Mexico.......... 1,080,000 Melbourne, Australia..... 912,180 
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THE LARGEST CITIES OF THE WORLD—Continued 


Population Population Population 
Cantons Chinas ern: 900,000 ‘Barcelona, Spain......:.7 745,711) Pittsburgh, U-S Ase er. 588,343 
Constantinople, Turkey... 880,998 Baltimore, U.'S.A........ 733,826 Sao eawlo. Brazile eee 579,033 
Molamneelitallviee screen 877,424 Copenhagen, Denmark... 731,496 Los Angeles, U.S.A....... 576,673 
INapless ltalivme miners 852,362 Manchester, England..... 730,307 ibyony H'ranceler meen 570,840 
Peking (Cinna eee 811,138 Amsterdam, Netherlands. 718,046 Havana, Cuba........... 562,968 
Liverpool, England....... 802,940 Cologne, Germany....... 698,064 Breslau, Germany........ 554,801 
Brussels, Belgium........ 801,656 Munich, Germany....... 680,704 Rotterdam, Netherlands.. 552,343 
itentsins) @ hin aan eee OOOO GOD, JAVON. so Go o50- 679,963 Bangkok, Siam.......... 541,000 
Cleveland) sUESsAGe ce 796,841 Leipzig, Germany........ 679,322 Changsha, (Chinaseeeeeeee 535,800 
Madrid io palin 791,511 Prague, Czechoslovakia... 676,657 Madrasy india seen et 526,911 
Cairo gE Sp Ue ee 790,939 - Marseille, France........ 652,196 Toronto, Canadaaneeeeeee 521,893 
sim LO DIRE IONS NGacocadcne ~ COPS UNOS, UENO onaccoc cones OG = Aomitay, INE o a ooo co cor 520,164 
INR Ky OEVO sno aonnens 768,558 Dresden, Germany....... GS G34 Butta om UlSe An ees ere 506,775 
Rome italy eee 758,569 Montreal, Canada........ 618,506 San Francisco, U.S.A..... 506,676 
Wanhsien, China......... 756,600 Chungking, China........ 608,100 Soochow, China.......... 500,000 
Boston We Seater eine 748,060 ' 


AREA AND POPULATION OF COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
Figures from Statesman’s Year-Book, 1927 


Area Population Area Population 
NORTH AMERICA (Approx.) .8,500,000 143,000,000 Monaco..................... 8 ; 
Alaska Saec 7 \tehiwe poe rear 586,400 Do,036meNetherlands\ hess ene err 13,210 6,865,314 
GentrallAimericanna eee re INOrway see eee 124,964 2,649,775 
British Honduras..........-. 8,598 AS ol (ia ¢ Pollan dite cone ye vee errr. 149,958 29,249,000 
CanalyZone, sluice wa ete nae 27,692.) Portugal. cnet eee 35,490 6,032,991 
Costamhica aan qm eee 23,000 OOS RAUNT AN, Gono ac oop eos ocd 122,282 17,393,149 
Giatemalaneesss ee See 42,353 2004-900 se Russiacey racer eee 8,186,144 189,753,900 
laWoynC iN oa ooodatie woo ce 5c 44,275 UGE US SEY IMENBINO ooo cca neo asacec« 38 12,952 
INSODTAET Ms ce ona bagnass abe 51,660 638,119 a": Spain ae aa ore oe 194,800 22,127,699 
Panam ale rsnd cece doc tnees Rue oe 32,380 AAD ASO me 2S WedeIb- toate + nace cine 173,105 6,053,562 
Salvador awe niwe eer 34,126 L634 000Riowatzerlancaarer ae rer 15,940 3,936,330 
Greenland) a2 se) ce ee ee 46,740 14,355, <}Turkeyssegecnes vt ee aes 10,882 1,891,000 
IMIORRCONa cantd os cae eee 767,198 14,234,799 *Figures for Russia include the whole of the Union of 
United States of America...... 2,973,776 117,136,000 Soviet Socialist Republics. 
West. indies serene area 91,000 9,646,000  +Figures for Turkey include both European and Asiatic 
Cuba.. eee 44,164 3,470,217 Turkey. 
Dominican Republic. Tota ce 19,332 897,405 ASIA. ........(Approx.) 17,073,000 867,000,000 
Artie publi ClOl ae t 10,204 2,028,000 Afghanistan. eet. 245,000 8,000,000 
Porto Rico.. 3,435 129980018 Arab] a) ene cher re eee 1,000,000 7,000,000 
SOUTH AMERICA (Approx. i GAS O00 T6357 472 000 nr bein eee 20,000 250,000 
Argentinag een aoe et mer ke 1,153,119 9 613730 5gme China Rese ee eee 4,279,170 318,653,000 
Bolivia tthe Sher Aas eee 514,155 2,990,220 China Bone ae it ee 1,534,420 302,113,000 
Brazil sepa iecy.p0n ack eee 3,285,318 30,635,605 IMFO, congones bee oe one 363,610 12,740,000 
Chiles ee eas ee es Ae dea 290,084 3,963,462 Mong 0 liagenerienr arn eee 1,367,600 1,800,000 
Golombiatare a0 a ee co 440,846 6,617,833 SMA MIN! oot eeorseeaoes 550,340 2,000,000 
AD GIEKT soma discs tee caauletr 109,978 1,562,500 Tibet. ® meee sears eee 463,200 2,000,000 
Erie, IDO, ck cake one ese 54,291 139,869 Hast Indies, Dutch........... 733,642 51,013,878 
GuiamarsEinen chine eee er 34,740 AA 020eelndo-China ss Hrenc henner ire 274,385 19,636,137 
Paraguay me, we ence: 61,647 $53;321 Be Japan keen i Aeneas 260,707 83,455,137 
Peruse gr a Oe Be ete 532,047 57550), OOO Ne Joel Seperate eae eee eae 54,000 5,600,000 
Uruguaiyieres peta eee oe 72,153 O70 80 mn IRCiSIo arene eh Same en ames eo 628,000 12,000,000 
Venezucladtn 2a. eset Sans 393,874 PHNOBE SEE USNs o.5ot HS 6 Sp bo Gasp > roo 200,148 9,831,000 
EUROPE...........(Approx.) 3,864,000 454,000,000 Siberia, see Russia............ 
Al pain ae aean here one Ree 17,374 831,877  Syria.. Wee ean 60,000 3,000,000 
ENS BE oS Ae PO AKA AO tat 191 Oot Transcaucasia..............+. 74,499 5,421,000 
JATUSENIG: 28 Re eee) Sees 32,369 6,535,363 Turkestan, see Russia....... 
Beleitimia ek eee ck eee oe 11,755 7,811,876 Turkey, Asiatic, see Turkey i in 
Bulgariat tos eee eee 39,814 5,483,125 ULO Deen ca eee uh cane 
C@zechoslovakia,..... eens ae 54,207 18,613,172 AFRICA..... aa epee Ox. s) 11,514,000 134,000,000 
IDES WATS es meee meta rc a fe 754 384,000 Abyssinia. . as 350, ‘000 10,000,000 
(Denmlarksystergaje tka tet cr a 16,568 3,454, 000m ALCCrIO WAM ee ranean: 222, 180 5,802,464 
DONE, ota Cem weE Aeioea clad 6 18,354 RMU DOP UAW REY ocd gd oon atc co oue eee 484,800 4,119,000 
Ein Lai rata tale tec ser erates 132,642 B)020;509 mee beloiatin ©On0 Ommnee rrr 909,654 8,500,000 
PranCen ae shan 25 ar eee PAO) OARS il OPA Ns onaag us do ues oso qDoe 12,023 14,168,756 
Germanytienen® 3). Ree eee 181,714 68,118,782 Poneto Africa (French) .. 975,635 3,124,172 
Gre6Ce etn tect 0. Ai. fae 49,912 HIS1O.221 Mech ri trea epee, metre wens 45,754 402,793 
Na hiieruciayS Min con mNe tiles i's one 35,875 ROCA GY. MEDION Caan oo oe tdie Boe Meer Oe 975,340 750,000 
Tgelan dined seer c-asa teens 39,709 99° S63 eMOnOCCOmmen Ne ae cr er tn: 218,525 5,310,000 
Dtaly eee er ane: Lee 119,714 40,548,683 Mozambique................. 426,712 3,120,000 
Kaneda of the Serbs, ae: Somaliland (Italian).......... 405,000 1,000,000 
and Slovenes....... : 96,184 12,017,323 Somaliland (French).......... 5,790 208,000 
LatwidiAce vein sehmeminiate: ei eee 24,440 L844: S05 80  Cumistapms sere aciscce ecient 48,300 2,095,090 
Tnechtensteints anni. 1 ener 65 10,716 West Africa (French)......... 1,384,845 138,255,430 
Lithuania: 3s adecees acca ere 59,633 2,229,876 


Lirxendlo une ee cena eee 999 260,767 AUSTRALASIA..... (Approx.) 3,457,000 7,630,000 
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WORLD TRADE DIAGRAMS 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 





a asainale. é as ein end. i as winuse. ch as ch in chair. 
A (73 a (a9 am. j (a3 4 6c ice, u “ U “cc up. “ce g e go. 
AM sc) Seman, Che I Hee sill. CON LOOM mTOO: ng “ng “ sing 
AWa en Cmeealls Co) nO pla: 00)” | 00meaa foot, 7 a aZiite 
é Greg EVE. 6 oy Ou O ow ‘ ow “ cow 

Abyssinia....... ab-is-sin’-e-a. Bremen ean brém’-en. Eceuador........ek-wah-dor’. 
Acapulcomeenaee ah’-kah-pool’-ko. Brunel ere br6on-i. il bree él-brodz. 

Addis Ababa. . . .Ad’-dis b-4/-ba. [BYE haan so briinn (nearly). iritresae ere é-rit’/-ré-4. 
Aden.. ....a-den. Bucharest...... bi-ka-rest’. iirzerumin se ér’-zér-oom. 
‘Aegean. . Pah Hes io € é-jé’-an. Budapest....... boo’-da-pest. Esquimalt...... és-kwi’-malt. 
Afghanistan..... ahf-gahn-is-tahn’. Buenos Aires... .bwa/-nGs ir’-és Essequibo...... és-seh-ké’-bG. 
Agra yet. Svar: Ag’-ra. Bulawayo....... b00/-li-wy’-yo. Hsthoniae see es-th6n’-ia. 
AISNE s eet eee a oa pee Bes ean De Euphrates...... ti-fra’-téz. 
Ajaccio.........ah-yaht’-cho. UttEL ware es. tt. OMAR, bob HE 0 6 5 ONES 

Ajmer- Merwara. aj’-mér-mér-waw’-ra. i — 
Hleatian ee Cadiz eee ka/-diz. for ee ee 

Aru ae ee ah-moor’. Caicos aan ee 1) fe’-jé. 
Andaman....... an-di-man’. oo soa ae Fiume......... fa’-ma. 
INSGI. a a een Ens eo vette ees kal’-a or kal’-is. Forcados....... for-ka-dos. 
Antananarivo. . .an-ta-na-na-ré’-vo. ES 8 Sones Fray Bentos. . . .fri b&n-tos. 

: : ; @aracasseee ae kah-rah’-kahs. Fuji- foo-ié-vah’-mah 
ATG COS UIC ree an-ti-kos’-ti. : Ge ee uji-yama...... 00-jé-yah’-mah. 
ene Beare er tah? Caribbean...... k&r-ib-bé’-an. Funen......... fod/-nen. 
Reese pe on ares oe: Carrara saa es ki-rah’-rah. Tusan. 5 leeetieeann 
MN a Hood ony ‘-pi’-5 Ga. Cares ce He aoakcee a 

B,O:0 0.6 S08 G: Oc tat aucasus.......kaw’-kah-sts. alapagos......g&l-4-pa’/-gds. 
Appalachian. pan ~ché-an. Cawnpore...... kawn-por’. Galatzh See palace - 
AveGtnk, Tee one ah AVC meme ka-en’. Garonnes eee gah-ron’. 
ee hen oe RUM ee : Celebes........ stl’-8-béz. Gatun). ee gat-oon.’ 

AT ee Sr-réh : Charochaeeeeee cha’-gos. Genoaee naar gén-0/-4. 
‘AS OL Fenian Chaleurs. 2s... shah-loor. Glace Bay......glace bay. 
ale epee Chambesi Mapp, a8 shim-ba’-sé. Godavariaeeeee god-i/-va-ré. 
FRR oa a Chaudiere=2.. 2. show-dé-air. Gothenburg..... got’-én-burg. 
a Ms tisaie oa pe SS EE : Cheviote eee chév’-é-tit. Greenwich...... grin’-ij or grén/-ij. 
GWAC Rs coco ce a-s00n/-se-on. . : 
ReStnaiian A’ -zér-bi’ikn Chignecto...... shig-néc’-to. Grenadines..... grén-4-deens’. 
pes UME S ooo oo Be ety tate ene eS eer pence -20. eee . .gwah-dahl-kwiv’-er. 
ODOR each. : OCONEE Et ChhOaKOns ua elope ey Eo ey ore 
; ’ Choscneaeeeee ch6-sén’. Guatemala. ....gwa-te-mah’-la. 
Bee Geis emai déb. coreg as ale kob’-é-kwid. Guayaquil...... gwi-a-keél’, 
Takia ATs halen cate Bh on oe ohettites Son bie Oe oo Cuermse yan wel gurn’-z6. 
Baiecirka aoe byckahlaw oe we cee 0’-k6s. Guiana fea gi-i/-ni. 
Bale hike’ Cologne........ k6-lone’. Cumitiaeeeeeee goom-té. 
ere men FOO ONS toed iiie Colon ane ee k6-lone’. Gwelo.........gwé-l6. 
Baichikan ee baclaal checkin Costa Rica. .... k6s’-ta reek’-&. : 
Barbados....... babs ba/dor caves es eter eee Hon 5 oe ia tY 
Se naa ; a ourcelette..... oor-se-lét’, §  Hialll.......... a sul. 
Ped Vv eet eee =ValaeeGracca: mean eke. Hanoi..........hah-nor’. 
Bidie eee pelea. a Cullodens ee kti-léd’-én. Haverhill....... hav’-ér-ill. 
ne te kes ae Son Cuzco, ee ee koods/-k6. Havres.o/6. a.eea-Vis 2 is 
ECU ang pare : ine .....8I/-rén-d/-cd,. : en vette eerie 
ne eh Aree : (Rite WACK oo nono alent, 
Doe : Legg i a te AGS ENED AS! SPS lA ISAS Hebrides....... heb rider 
CLG air ot a a: a’-root. EeCaite ae eee héc’-ate. 
Belizé# ass... bel-€z’. Denzin din/’-tsik. Heclanaa sees hék’-]&. 
Belle Isle....... bél ile. Dardanelles..... dahr-di-nélz’. e/a eee hed’-jAzz. 
Benaresi2. jas) ben-ah’-réz. Dar-es-Salaam . . dir’-&és-sa-lam’. (Herat esr hé-raht.’ 
Bengaziy 2... .. ben-giiz’-é. IDezA arnbereeere Ce ecire Herculaneum. . . hér-cti-l4’-né-tim. 
Ben Nevis......ben név’-is. IDeccanteeneeee dék’-an. Himalaya. .....hi-mah-la’/-yah. 
Berarzen. sue. bé-rar’. Delhi. ae del’-hi or dél’-i. Hindu Kush. .. .hin’-doo kddsh’. 
Berbera........ bér’ -bé-ri. Demerara...... dém-é-rah-rah. Honduras...... hon-dii’-ras. 
Bergen......... bér’-gén. ; Derby > ere dér’ -by or dar’-by. Elonolululeeeer h6n-d-l66l-’66. 
Bhutan seta. 6. b66-tahn’. Dniepersemeeeer né ‘per. lakoyora My. 52556 hoo’-glé. 
Biharaeee be -har. Dniester....... .né/-ster. Hyderabad..... hy’-dér-a-bid. 
Blanca: blong (nearly). Dominica. .....d6m-i-nee/-kah. 
Bloemfontein. . -blédm’-f6n-tan’, Douropeereaer d6/-t-ro. ULM Ois eee il-li-nois’. 
Boissevain...... boy’-sé-vain. Drogheda...... dr6’-ché-da. Iiqmquesaeee 6-ké@/-ka. 
Bokhanamaeneenn bo-kah’-rah. Dunedin dtin-é’-din. Drak: 0) cae é/-rik. 
Sere ee Feo : Dunieeae Renae pe eee Ui cus kao Ir-kddtsk’. 
oulogne,...... oo-lone’. WEVA, nos owe t-rad’-z6. crOGUOIS See irr-0- le 
Brahmaputra. . .brah-m4-poo’-tri. Durbankemeeee dir-ban’. a sthe gone erates 
Hie erp I rk y ah-wah’-di. 
ras ree s rah dor’. Dying eee te dwé’-nah. Islay:s. seine eee 1’-1a. 
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Jaegersfontein . . ya/-g&rs-fon-tan. Madagascar. . ..mad-ah-gas’-kahr. Nipigonic. onsen nip’-i-gon. 
Jelalabad....... jél-4l-4-bad’. Mafeking....... mif’-é-king, N seeing ee nipe seein? 
ALS ade ae ya’-nah. Mafia. .2) eee mih-fé’-4. Nizhni Novgorod 
Johannesburg. . . yo-hahn’-nes-burg. Maggiore....... mahd-jo/-ra. nézh’-né nov’-gd-rod’. 
Juan de Fuca. . -wan da foo’-ka. Magnetawan....mAg-nét/-4-win. Norwich........ nor’-ich. 
Juan Fernandez. j00’-an fer-nan’-dez. Malacca........ mah-lih-’ka. Nuremburg..... noor’-em-bododrg. 
Juiea nee ja-nd’. ae ic ee “ara Nyasaland...... né-ahs’-sah-land. 
alayiot ae mah-la’. a 
Malpeque...... mahl-peck’. poe eee hase ee : “der. 
Kable once oe kah-bool’. Manaagicn eee. man-ah’-ds. 0; on oh pak Fata 0-dés’-sit. 
Kafne 7s kaf-a-é, Manila: anes mah-nil’-a. oe ay........0-Jib’-way. 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Maracaibo...... mah-rah-ki’-bo. ne a veeetea 0-kin-ah’-gin. 
Band : S500 ki-zér vil-hélm’s Maree. 3.59: mar-é’. Okl ie ae aa es 
land. Marienbad..... ma-ré’-en-bad. 0 iia ae ae os oe Seu 
Kalahari. =... ka&l-4-har’-é. Martz alana ee mah’-ré-tsa. cele > sltteighe “tea? 1 -kh. 
talaga ka&-laht’. Marmora....... mahr’-m6-ra. Orin Babe aes 6 ee Omsk. 
Kamchatka..... kim-chit/-ka. Marne:.2....-. marn. Or ace Se O-ris bee ee 
Kaministikwia . .kim-in-iss’-ti-qué-A.  Marquesas...... mar-kay’-sis. Ocak, Rae EPR “os See ee : 
Kandahar...... k&n-da-hir’. Marseille....... mahr-sa’-ye. Oske pin ia Ras a 
Karachi........ ka-ra’-ché. Martinique. .... mahr-ti-nék’. Ot edge alae iat 2 
Karakoram..... k4-rai-ko’-riim. Maseruar >t: mah-sér-60’. ices ne eon ee b 
Hains See ees ee are aaa mass-Ai/-&. ak eee ee ee 
C(O Ee ay’-jo. atadi.........ma&-tay’-dé. Phi is Vea tae 2 a 
Kenora. <2 3/25 k6-n6’-ra. Mattawa....... mat’-ta-wa. Ae te Pa ea oas 
Kenya es. kén’-ya. Mauna Loa..... mow’-na 16’-a. pads Kline oe iad stg ae 
Kermandec..... kér-min-dék’. Mauritius ...... maw-rish’-I-us. Pamir)..... 2... pah'—mer’. 
Khartum....... kahr-t6dm’. Mbabane.......m&h’-bane. Papua) eee pap’-0o-i. 
1ST el cosine k&s’-é. Medinape ere ma-dé’-nah. Paran ome pah-rah’. 
IKhivaeen ee eee ké’-vah. Melanesia...... mél’-3n-é-sha. Paraguay. see pah-ri-gwa’. 
iver saan ki/-bur. Melbourne. . . ..mél/-burn. Paramaribo..... par-4-miar’-1-bo. 
Kiel yee e ce. keel. iMerseyinee rea mérz’-ey. Patagonia...... pit--g0’-ni-a. 
Kiev. re aes) ké’-ev. Merthyr Tydfil . mér-thér tid’-vil. Patkaly yee, pat’-ki, 
olaved sane ké-lou-a/-%. Mesopotamia... més’-0-po-tam’-i-a Pechona eter pah-ch6’-ra. 
Kilimanjaro. . . . kil-é-min-ja/-ro. Messinaaae aoe més-sé’-nah. Pekingese ee pe-king’. 
Kalindinigennn kil-in-dé’-né. Meuse 22.6.2 =. miuz. Pelée (Mount) . . pé-1a’. 
Gre his ae eee kir’-géz. Micheliea. ere as mish-el’. Pelees A3iate ee, pél’-é. 
emt ha eee kir-’thar. Michipicoten. . .mish-I-p!-k6’-ten. Penobscot... ... pén-db/-scdt. 
Kober: : seer k0’-bé. Milane eee mil-An’. Perakie a fe pa’-rik. 
Kran. cope kra. Minas eee mi’-nas. Pern eet, po-rém’. 
Kronstadt...... kron/-shtat. Mindanao...... min-da-nah’-o. Pernambuco. . . . pér-nim-b6d/-kd. 
Kuen-Lun...... kwen-lodn’. Miquelon....... mik-é-lon’. Peruse ree pé-roo’. 
KV OLOL ae ae ky6-to. Miramichi...... mir-a-mé-shé’, Petitcodiac..... pet’-é-k6-dé-’ak. 
INISSOUrl ee eee mis-z00/-ré. Philippines. ... . fil’-ip-pin. 
Mocha......... m0o’-kah. Philippopolis. . . .ffl-lip’-pop’-6-lis. 
abusane ee 14-bii-Ain’. Moluccas....... mo-lttk’-kiz. Phoenicia... .. .f&-nish’-&. 
bachine asa lah-sheen’. Mombasa...... m6m-bah’-sah. Phoenixssenaneie fé’-nix. 
DSCOst. 2 age 1a’-g6s. Monaco, ee mon’-ah-k6. Piedmont. . .péd’-mont. 
a Guana lah gwi’-rah. Monastir....... mon’-as-tér, Pietermaritzburg. péter-mir’-itz-burg. 
Leicester....... lés-tér. Monongahela. . .mén-én’-gi-hé’-1k. PIrseus = eieeer ac pi-ré’-us. 
Beip7ig eee lip’-sik. Monte Carlo....mon/-té car’-16. Pisd year. pe’-zah. 
Pas heme. =. pih. Montevideo. .... mon/’-té-vid’-é-o. Plates ws sue: plah’-ta. ; 
events. sanen. lév’-en. Montserrat... .. mont-sér-rit’. Point du Chesne. point du shain. 
Devise eee lév’-Is. Morecambe..... mor’-kam. Polynesia....... pdly-né’-sha. 
Ishassa ec lhah’-sah. Moscow........ mo6s/-k6. Pompeugen. 2... pdm-pa’-yé, 
Taard ere: lee’-ard. Mozambique... .m6-zim-beek’. Ponoka ace. po-no-'kA. ; 
Liechtenstein . . . lik’-ten-shtin. Muniehiy seme mii’-nik. Popocatepetl. .. .pd-pd-kith-ta’/-pét’L. 
Te OG ese tie ]é-ézh. Murrumbidgee. . mttr-rtim’-bid-gee. Portage La 
lente pee ees lél. Proce ae eee por’-tage la pra-ré. 
Lima st.) Geeeie: 1é’-mih. Nagasaki....... nah-gi-sith’-ké. Port au Prince. . port 5 prins’. 
IMO Ces saan ne lé-mdozh’. INAItObia en ni-rob’-é. Porto Rico. ....p6r’-t6 ré’-k6. 
Lithuania...... lith-0-a’-ne-4. Nanaimo....... nan-i’-m6. Portal eae port sit-éd.’ 
Llandudno... . .lin-dtid’-no. Narbada....... miar-biid’-&. Posen. see ee po’-zen. 
LOWres; hore te lwahr. IN Sse Ue tert nas’-saw. Potomac....... pot-6’-mack. 
Lomond sass, 16’-miind. Natal aaa, © na-tahl. Potosi. ........p6-t6-sé’. 
Long Sault..... long sod’. INedg hirer na. Pragiiewns ier prig. 
Lorraine); >: 5. lor-ane’. Nepalese né-pawl’. Pretoria ec pré-td -ré-ah. 
Los Angeles... .16s an/-jel-ez. INGVISraene ener né’-vis. Prbilotae eee prib/-1-lof. 
Lourenco New arkermrcee nu’-érk, NEMO, ys ord ON proot. 7 
Marques..... ]6-rén-s6 mir’-kés. Newfoundland. . nti’ftind-land’. Pueblo..... orks - web’ -16. Fs, 
Lucerne........ li-sérn’, New Orleans....nti 6r’-lé-ans. Puerto Barrios. - pwer’ -t6 barr’-8-ds. 
Lucknow....... ltik’-now. Nicaragua...... nik-ah-rah’-gwah. pie’ eae: _pwer ee 
Luderitz Niceeee eee ae nés. uerto Plata. ...pwer-td plah’- 
Pequena...... 166d’-ér-itz pék-é’-ni. Nicobar........ nik-6-bahr’. PUG eireee nan ci. DU” -et. Je 
Tnizon eens 166/-z6n. Nicosia.. ......né€-co-zé’-a. Punta Arenas...poon’-tih ah-ra’-nahs 





Oe OS eee lé-ong (nearly). INGE Pabwhe! aap iciae 5 nél-gér’-i. Pyrenees....... pir’-8-néz. 
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Qu’Appelle. ... .k&p-pél’. 
Quetta) heen quét’-ta. 
Quinteraaann ae quin’-té. 
Quitop aerate ké’-to. 
Rainier saat eae ra/-nér. 
[Reims eerie ee 0ze 
Reykjavik...... ri’-kyah-vék. 
Restigouche. . . .rés-ti-godsh’. 
Revel... teen ré’-vel. 
Rhodesia....... r0-dé’-zya. 
Richeliew....... ré-shé-loo’. 
iRideaueee eee re-do’. 

Riga ye eee ré-gah’. 

Rio Grande..... ré’-6 grahn’-dé. 


Rio de Janiero. .ré’-0 da zha-nar’-6. 


Rio de Oromia ré’-0 de 6-ro. 
Rao Vi unin ré-o mun’-é. 
Riverina]: riv-er-@/-ni. 
Ringers ee ré-vé-a’-rah. 
Rochdale....... rosh’ -dale. 
Roseau 5 ero '-80. 
IRoUen ae caee r00’/-ong (nearly). 
IROWSANS odcon cen roo’-in. 
Ruwenzori...... ru-wén-zor’-é. 
Saanichee eee sin’-itch. 
Saar ees sithr. 
Saguenay.......sag-é-na’, 
Sabarae eee sih-hah’-rah. 
Sal 2 OTe si-g0n. 
Sue Croix eee sant crwa. 
St. Etienne..... sant ét-yen. 
St. Gothard..... sant gdth’-ard. 
St. Helena ..sant hél-é’-na. 
St. Helier . sant bil-yér. 
Ste Elenriam ee sant hén-ré. 
St. Hyacinthe...sant hi’/-%-sinth. 
Sis ABNEY... oe sant jahl’/-yan. 
Susluuciase eee sant looch’-é-a. 
St. Maurice..... sant m6-rés. 
St. Pierre.......sant pé-ar’. 
Sie Oque ase sahn rok. 
Ste. Anne de 

Beaupré...... sant ann de bo-pray. 
Ste. Anne de 

Bellevue..... sant ann de bell’-vi. 
Salisbury . .sawls’-btry. 
Salonicassen eee si-lo-né’-ki. 
Samarkand..... siim’/-Ar-kand. 
Sa Os eee sah-m6’-4. 
Sih UWB, co ee sahn h6d-ahn’. 


Salitaalies en 


Santiago 
Santo Domingo 


sahn mir-é’-n6. 
sahn’-ta crddz. 
sahn’-ta fa. 

sahn-té-ah’-g6. 


.sahn’-to ddm-ing’-o, 


Santos.........sahn-todsh. 

pao Paulo... ..s sah-6 pou’-l6. 
Sao Salvador. ..sah-o sil/-vi-d6r. 
Serawak.......sar’-a-wik. 
Saskatoon...... sas’-ki-toon. 


Sault Ste. Marie. 


soo sant ma-ree. 


SEEM. 4 doco c oe siv-a/-6 
Scliel dia een skélt. 
SCULCICI ee sk60-ti-ré 
Seebewsa. cae sé-bé. 
Semmens sree san. 
Sekondee....... sék-on-dé’ 
Selangor....... sél-4n-gor’. 
Seoul ey yar $a-00 


Sevastopol...... 


Se vill eaeraaeee 


Shat-el-Arab... 
Shawinigan..... 


Sierra Leone... 
Sierra Nevada. 
RAMON, 450 0 « 


Sinkiang....... 
SOCOLLA eens 


Sours 
Spokane....... 


Stellenbosch... 
Stikines eee 


SHUT. sono - 
Susquehanna. . 
SUN: choo be oc 
Swaziland 

Syracuse 


Tampico 
Tanganyika... 
(lan clernn ne 


LEA Dt; wae wee ee 


AR ERUMAMOVTOL, ss oc oe 
Tegucigalpa. . 
Meheran, ¥)-.5 
Temagami...... 


iinanh shane 


pliiencsimemeree 
Tierra del Fuego 
gt 


1S:A re ea ie. 


Tonga 


Trieste at Ee 


AMBION. o Goo eee « 
Tripolitania..... 
Tristan da 
Cunha 
MORON) 5 Soo 6 oc 


. .s6m-bré’-ro. 


Woo... 886r/-Is. 
Spitzbergen..... 


sé-viis-t6-pol’. 
sé-vél’ or sev’-il. 
sa-shél. 
shang-hi’. 


.shat-el-4-’rab. 


shah-win’-é-gin. 
shér’-wah. 


_sé-ér’-rah 16-d-'né. 
.se-ér’-rah né-vah’-dah 
.san-plon. 
Singapore...... 


sing’-g4-por’. 
sin-ki-ang’. 


.s0-k6/-tra. 


s0-fé’-3. 
s0’-lent. 
s0-mah/-lé-land. 


so-rél’. 
souf’-ré-air. 


spéts-bér’-gén. 


.spo-kiin’. 
SEA gate 


sré-na-gir’. 


.stél/-lén-bdsh. 


stic-én. 
strahs’-boorg. 
soo’-kré. 
s66-dahn’. 
800/-&z. 
s00-14/-é-mahn’. 


.soo-mah/-tri. 
.stis-qué-hin’-na. 
af st’-va. 


sir’ -ah-kiis. 
sir-di/-ré-3. 


ti/-bréz. 
ti-c6’-mah. 
tim-pé’-ko. 


.tahn-ghan-yé’-kah. 


tahn-jér’. 
tip’-té. 
tird-we’-rit. 
tau-m0’-ti. 


. .t8-g66-se-gal’-pa. 
.ta-hé-ran’. 


tém-ag’-i-mée. 
ti’-in shan. 


. té-en’-tsén. 
.té-ér’-rah del fwa’-go. 


tif’-lis. 
tim-a/-roo. 
tim-btik’-too. 


..tim-is’-k4-ming. 
iranian ce see ee 


té-ra’-ni. 
té-té-ki/-ka. 
td-ba’-go. 
t0’-ké-0. 


ton’-g4. 
tor’-men-tine. 
tod-looz’. 
tréb’-i-zond. 
tré-ést’. 
trin-i-did’. 
trip’-6-lé. 
trip-dl-i-tan’-é-&. 


tris’-tin da ctin-hi. 


troms’-t. 
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Valparaiso...... 


Vegreville 


Wenetias see 
Venezuela...... 
Vera @ruzaenee 
Verdun f :, tan Nee 


Viti Lavu. 


Wanganui...... 
Weihaiwei...... 


Weser 


Wolseley 
Woonsocket... 
Worcester 


Wyoming..... 


Wenct zeae anaes 
Weal so oo oc 


Yosemite....... 


Wucavaniee ee 


SHMON AA  - o o n oo 0 


VASNGIING | oo oo es 


Wirangell ee 
. Wi-0’ -ming. 


tu-rin’ or tir’-in. 
toork-é-stin’. 
tir’-ol. 


00-gahn’-da. 
wish. 
wé-ten-hig’-é. 
00-jé/-jé. 
60-kran’-1a. 


. .tm-sin-dooz/-1, 


ting-gah’-vah. 


_ .60-pd/-155. 


tip-sa/-14. 
t’-ral. 
U-riim’-é-5. 


. .00r’-gah. 


60-100-gwe’. 
t’-trékt. 


val. 

vahl-di’. 

vahl-do’. 
vah-lén’-shé-a. 
val-8t/-tah. 
vahl-pah-ri’-s6, or 26. 
va’-gér-vil. 
vén-é’-sha. 
vén-éz-we’-lah. 
vér’-ah krddz. 
ver-dtin’ 

vér-salz or vér-sah-é. 
vé-st’-vi-ts. 
vi’-king. 

véel/-ni. 

vé’-mé. 

vis’-tt-la. 

.ve-té 14/-vu. 

_ vlah-dé-vos-tok’. 


wid’-i. 
wi-ka’-to. 

w0l’ fish. 
wan-gan’-u-é. 
wa-hi-wa. 

va -zer. 
wé-tis’-ki-win. 
will-am’-ét. 


.. Vit-vit’-ers-land. 


wols’-léy. 


. woon-sdéck’-ét. 


woos’-ter. 
rang’-ell. 


yang-tzée’. 
yar’-kind. 
yém’/-en. 
yén-é-sa’-é. 
--y0-k0-hih’ -mih. 
yo-sém’/-i-té. 


.y00-k&h-tahn’. 
. .y00’-g6-sli/-vi-a. 


zahm -ba’-zé. 
zahn-zi-bahr’. 
ze’-land. 
zi’-dér ze. 
ts00/-rik. 
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